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PREFACE. 


It is an admitted fact that owing chiefly to the lack of 
an adequate account of the subject, few possess any con- 
nected information about the history of Tirhut * without 
which the civilization of India as a whole cannot be fully 
appreciated. For not only does it possess much intrinsic 
merit in itself but the light it sheds on the life and thought 
of Indian population has a peculiar interest for every 
student of Indian history. It is rather strange that up to 
this time no history of Tirhut as a whole has been written 
in any language and any attempt, however inadequate, to 
make up the deficiency may perhaps be welcome. It is in 
this belief that T have ventured to offer this book to tlie 
public. I have not tried to treat the topics in a full and 
comprehensive manner, but have contented myself with 
noting down only those facts, the knowledge of which, I 
hope, may be of some use to the country. As regards 
chronological data and statements of facts, I lay no claim 
to original research, and must express full acknowledg- 
ment for the use of the works of my predecessors in the 
field. But the treatment of the subject and interpreta- 
tion of facts are mostly my own, and sometimes differ 
materially from those of other writers. I have avoided 
as far as po.ssible entering into controversies on points of 
purely literary interest, though it has been sometimes 
necessary to take a definite stand-point when important 
historical issues are at stake. 

The .system of tran.sliteration here followed is that 


* Varaana in hi.s Lihganusa.sana (cf. page i8, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 
\'I, Baroda Edition, 191 H) has mentioned 

and as Vamana lived in the 8th century it is clear that the name Tirabhukti 

or Tirhut was known in the 8th century A.D. 
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which has been adopted by the Royal Asiatic Society of 
(keat Britain and Ireland and adopted also elsewhere 
owing to the difficulty of reproducing Sanskrit words on 
account of the inadequacy of the Roman alphabet which 
necessitates the use of diacritical marks. The letter § in 
Sanskrit is the equivalent of Sh in 'Shun'; s is somewhat 
thinner in pronunciation, like the ss in 'session'; m re- 
sembles the n in the French word 'bon'; h the German 
ch in 'ach' and n the French gn in ‘ montagne.’ The 
palatal c is to be sounded like the initial ch in church- 
ill ; ch has an aspirate sound like that of the ch in the 
middle of the same word ; ph and th are also aspirates as 
the English ' up-hill ' and ‘ ant-hill ’ respectively. The 
vowels when unmarked (except e and o, which are always 
long) are short and when they have a horizontal strike 
above them, are long; thus (i) is sounded as in 'pin,' i 
like ee in 'seen.’ The vowel r is to be pronounced like 
ri ill risk. 

The table below may be helpful in rightly pronounc- 
ing vSaiiskrit letters in the text: — 


a 

9ErT 

n 


s 

u 

i 

t 

t 


ks 


u 

■3) 

th 


gli 


r 


d 


111 

■ ( ) 

X 


dh 


m 

( ) 

li 


11 

in 

h 

: ( fWfIJT ) 

c 


s 

isr 



ch 


s 





There have however been some deviations in print 
from this .system which, I regret extremely, cannot be set 
right at this stage. The book, moreover, written hurried- 
ly in the intervals of a busy work, is likely to contain 
errors of style and statement. 

The subject which I have treated is extensive and has 
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involved a certain amount of exploration in unfanflliar bye- 
paths of ancient literature. As the work is beset with 
difficulties, it would be sheer presumption on my part to 
hope that my book presents a complete statement of facts 
relating to every item of discussion but I shall feel highly 
rewarded for my labours if it proves of some assistance to 
others devoted to the same cause. For instance, there has 
recently been some interesting discussion ' regarding the 
origin and caste of the Licchavis of Baisali, a subject 
which I have dealt with in Chapter I, Part II of this 
volume ; and there are now sufficient materials for a 
separate essay on the Licchavis. In fact Professor Sylvain 
lycvi, the greatest living orientalist, has been strenously 
making researches and has obtained materials which will 
throw splendid light on this subject. But so far as I am 
concerned, it would be unfair in every sense to omit to 
mention some of the materials which have prominently 
attracted attention since this book was sent to Press. 
Thus a bicchavi has been taken as an issue of a Vratya 
father and a Kshatriya mother.* This view is also sup- 
ported by the Lexicographers Amar vSiinha, Halayudha and 
Hem Chandra. On the other hand, Bohtlingk and Roth 
as well as ivlonier Williams call them a regal race/ It is 
narrated that Liccliavis once asked Maudagalayana out of 
veneration whether it was ])ossible for them to subdue 
Ajatasatru, king of Magadh, and were told in reply “men 
of Vashista’s race, you will conquer.”^ As men of Vashista's 
race were Kshtriyas, it may be taken that Licchavis were 
also Kshtriyas. It is also known that Mahabir, the Jain 

1 Cf. J.A.vS.B., XVm, 1921, No. 3, pp. 265-271. 

Cf. The Vaijayanti (Oppert), pp. 76, L. 108. 

Also Cf. Nalopakhyaua (Bohtlingk, Christhom athie) I. .S20, 11 . Ho: also 
Talitavistara, 137-424: also Avidhaiiadipika, Colombo, 1865. 

* Cf. A Sanskrit English Dictionary by Monier Williams, 1899. 

& Cf. The life of the Buddha, Rockhill, footnote, p. 97. 
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leader, who has admittedly been taken as a Kshatriya, was 
related to Licchavis.‘ There is another very amusing 
story about the origin of the Licchavis. It was said that 
the chief queen of Benares gave birth to a lump of flesh.” 
But being dissatisfied with herself, she placed it in a pot 
and threw it into the Ganges. It is related that a hermit 
found the pot and kept it with him and from this lump of 
flesh children were born who were afterwards known as 
Bicchavis.’^ This cock and bull story gives some colour to 
the account regarding their mixed origin and it is likel}" 
that their descent had something to do with the Scythians." 
It is possible that they were a lean and thin class of ]3eople 
as the word ^^Licchavi ” has been inter]:)reted as made Up 
of Lina (thin) and Chabi* (figure or skin). That they were 
once a most affluent race is shown by the description of 
various festivities amongst them in which all classes of 
their peo])le participated as well as by their fondness for 
gaiety.'^ It is said that king Bimbisara of Magadha, though 
not on good terms with the Licchavis, went to Baisali to 
meet an exceedingly beautiful courtesan Amrapali from 
whom was born to him a son named Abhaya who thus l)e- 
came a foster brother of Ajatasatru, king of Magadh. A 
custom which is still found (in Mithla) in existence to some 
extent to-day was known among the Tficchavis, i.e. a 
Licchavigana could select a suitable wife for a Ificchavi 
when asked for and this Licchavigana used also to dispose 
of charges of adultery and confined marriages to Baisali or 


• Of. Kalpa Sutra (Jacobi) verse 12H, p. j56, S. R.E. , Vol. XXII. 

^ Cf. Paramattha jotika on Khuddaka Patha (P.T.S ), pp. 15S-165. 

" Cf. Ind Anly. Vol. XXXII. pp. 233-236. 

Cf. Watters’ Viiancliuwang Vol. II, page 77 as well as Khuddakapatha 
( P.T.S.), pp. 1 58-165. 

& Cf. Samyuttanikaya (P.T.S.) Paramattha Jotika \*ol. I, p. 201, 

« Cf. Dharnniapadatthakatha (P.T.S.) Vol. Ill, p. 279-280 and p. 460. 

" Cf. The life of the Buddha by Rockhill, p. 64. 
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rather even to particular parts of it.' It also appears that 
one of the main causes of dissention between the Licelia- 
vis of Tirhut and Ajatasatru of Magadha was that the 
Ivicchavis did not divide equally with him some precious 
gems washed away by the Ganges from a mine at the foot 
of a hill not very far iiway from the Ganges and at last 
Ajatsatru succeeded in putting them down by sowing 
divssentions amongst them/^ But it is not possible yet 
to locate any such spot in Tirhut. 

In conclusion, I must acknowledge iny indebtedness 
to those who made it a pleasure for me to undertake the 
present work. My grateful thanks are due to Dr. Hari 
Chand Shastri for constant advice and encouragement in 
regard to the vSanskrit portion of this work wliich owes so 
much to him. I have also received cordial assistance and 
suggestions from Dr. Sir George Grierson, retired I.C.S., 
Sir Ashutosh Mukharji of Calcutta, Revd. Anagarika 
Dharampal, Mr. D. 1'. Morshead, I.C.vS., Mr. H. T. vS. 
Forrest, I.C.S., Mahaniahopadhyaya Pundit Har Prashad 
Shastri, C.I.R. of Calcutta, Mahamaliopadhyaya Fhindit 
Parmeshwar Jha of Darbhaiiga, Mr. Kuruvila Zachariah 
of the Presidency College, Calcutta, Mr. R. P. Khosla of the 
Greer B. B. College, Muzaffarpur, Mr. Raghunandan Sinha 
vSharma of Silout, Colonel Ihndeshwari Prashad Singh 
of Benares and Mr. J. M. Wilson of Muzaffarpur to whom 
I take this opportunity to express my gratitude. I am 
greatly indebted to Maharajadhiraj Sir Rameshwar Singh 
of Darbhanga, whose enlightened courtesy made it easy 
for me to borrow a large number of valuable books from 
his magnificent library. I have also to thank Mr. Iv L. R. 
Hammond, C.B.E., I.C.S. , for revising the manuscript. 

‘ Cf. (i) Bhikkhimivibhanga Sangbadidesa Vol. II, page 225. 

(ii) The life of the Buddha by Rockhill, p. 62. 

Sumangalavilasini (Burmese Edition, Simon Hewavitarne Bequest series, 
No. I, Revised by Nanissara), p. 
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HISTORY OF TIRHUT IN THE VEDIC PERIOD 
DOWN TO THE 6TH CENTURY B.C. 


PART 1. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Boundaries of Mithiea and the Origin of the 
TERM MiTHIEA OR TiRHUT. 

Tirhut is one of the most ancient landmarks in Indian 
history. It has a glorious past of which any civilised na- 
tion and country may be justly proud. The ancient Tir- 
hutians and their kings were as renowned for their love of 
learning as they were feared for their prowess in arms. 
They were as rich in their material possessions as in their 
mental and spiritual endowments. Their sense of justice 
was proverbial among the inhabitants of all the regions to 
which they extended their sway. Their name to-day stands 
for culture and wealth just as it did some 3,000 years ago. 
And an investigation in regard to Tirhut and its people, 
apart from recalling the ancient greatness of Tirhut, will 
also, it is hoped, be instructive and illuminating from a 
general historical p6int of view. 

The boundaries of ancient Mithila are defined neither 
in the Valmiki's Ramayana nor in the Puranas (such as 
Visnu, Bhagavata, Vayu, Skanda). It appears, however, 
from the Valmiki's Ramayana, Visnu and Markandeya and 
other Puranas that there were two kingdoms to the north 
of the Ganges, viz. those of Vaisali and Mithila. But the 
dividing line between them has not been indicated.^ For 
all broad purposes, it appears, however, that both the 


I The situation of these two kingdoms was not far removed from the conjunction 
uL the river Ganges with the river ^ne to the south, as (according to the VSImiki 
Ramayana) Rama finished his journey between the Sone and the Ganges (before 
reaching Vai.^ali) within a day. 

Cf. 
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kingdoms came to be known under the general name of 
Tira-bhukti which is said to have had more extensive 
boundaries than m.odern Tirhut,' a name which is used as 
its equivalent. According to “Mithila Khanda” which 
is reputed to be a part of the Brhad-Visnupurana^, it is 
bounded on the east by Kausiki (modern Ko§i), on the west 
by Salagrami or Narayani (modern Gandaka), on the south 
by the river Ganges and on the north by the Himalayan 
tracts. It is about i8o miles (96 koSa) long (east to west) 
and about 125 miles (64 kosa) broad (north to south), i.e. 

• Sircar Tirhut in the Mogal period of Indian history meant the area comprised 
in the modern districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. At present the term Tir- 
hut means the revenue division comprising the modern districts of Saran, Dar- 
bhanga, Muzaffarpur and Champaran. The puranic definition of Tirabhukti would 
bring under this name the modern districts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Champaran, 
North Monghyr, North Bhagalpur and a portion of Purnea (to the west of the river 
KoM) and a great tract of land to the north of these districts generally called 
Nepal Tarai. 

2 C/. Bfhad«Vis]^upurSna, MithilSkham^a, the dialogue between Parasara and 
Maitreya (the age of Brhad-VisriupurSna has not yet been ascertained, but it is 
popularly put after the 5th century A.D.). 

’qncwTw ii 

11 

ftWT’rr H 

fWimk ^ tth ?nfr ^ n 

I ^^TSTif «rm ^ ^ 11 thtt 

WTT I ^ ^ II 

X X X X X X 

I f% i 

i g i g ^ 

Also cf, the ^aktisafigam Tantra :— 

ftft ^TWfTT Stcg7isfw4\ iigj II 

Also cf, Rapson’s “ Ancient India,’* 1916, p. 171 ; also Dowson’s Hindu 
Classical Dictionary," Trubner's oriental series, p. 355 ; also Apte’s ** Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary," Bombay, 1890, page 1047. 
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it comprises the modern districts of Muzaffarpur, Dar- 
bhanga, Champaran and parts of the districts of Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur and Purnea. 

The famous poet of Tirhut, Pandita Canda Jha, des- 
cribes the same boundaries in metrical form : — 

irifT ^ i 

ftwCT » 

f^irr WT^cTT ^TJT^ «cl«lt,T I 

Hwr isrejniH msfcT % frrfi^wT ft win ii 

The name found in the ancient books, such as Valmiki’s 
Ramayana, etc., is Mithila and not Tirhut. The Valmiki 
Ramayana (cir. 500 B.C.) ‘ says that Mithila was named 
after Mithi. The Bhagawatapurana (cir. 500 A.D.)®, one of 
the most important of Indian records of tradition and 
mythology, explains how the country came to be known 
as Mithila. The first mythical or traditional king of this 
part of the country was Maharaja Nimi. He was doomed 
to die by the curse of his preceptor, Vasistha, who was a 
great Rsi (i.e. sage) and who was enraged by Nimi employing 
another priest, Gotama, to officiate at a sacrifice without 
Vasistha’ s permission. After his death, all the great R?is 
of the time assembled and implored his spirit to re-assume 
human form. As he refused to do so, they bestowed on 
him a mystical blessing that he should live for ever in the 
human eye,’ and taking his dead body, they placed it in 
a churn in the hope they might thus produce a son in 
his likeness. They were successful and a son emerged 
from the churn and was named Mithi,* who succeeded his 
father as a king. His country came to be known after him 
as Mithila. 

Nimi, whose death was due to a curse, was rightly called 


I C'/. p. 309 of Macdonell’s ‘History of Sanskrit I^iterature,’ London, 1917; 
for another view, pp. 141 and 42 of the ‘Early History of the Dekkan/ by R, G. 
Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1895. 

^ C/. Appendix A to V. A. Smith's ‘Early History of India,’ 1916, Oxford. 
The Sanskrit word Nimesa means a wink. This story shows an 

attempt to explain its origin by connecting it with Nimi. 

♦ Sanskrit Lit. , product of churning. 

This obviously belongs to the well-known class of stories created in order to 
explain existing names, Cf. the Greek legend of Hellen and his sons. 
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Videha' and his successors have been known as Vaideha. 
As Mithi was self-born, he and his successors came to be 
known as Janaka.* 

There is much difference as to the derivation of Tirhut, 
the modern name of Mithila. The most probable theory 
is that it is a corruption of Tira-bhukti, which in Sanskrit 
means those who live on river banks. This would truly 
describe the modern Tirhut with its many intersecting 
rivers.* This is the derivation given by the Brhad-Vi?nu- 
purana, which mentions Tira-bhukti, as one of the 12 names 
of Mithila.* The word Tirhut occurs for the first time in 


I Sanskrit Lit., one whose body is gone. The BhagawatapurSna and the Byhad 
Vi^OupurSna say that he was doomed to death because he started a Yajna 
(sacrifice) without consulting his family priest Va5i?tha who was thus enraged into 
cursing him to die. 

Cf. Also Vfhad Visnupurana MithilS Khanda. 

I i wfn 

* Sanskrit name=born of Videha. 

Saiiskrita word = Self-born. 

The significance of this legendary story is clear. It shows the hold of the 
priestly class over the Aryan kings. Gotaraa's priestly family (as we shall see 
later) came with MRthava from the Saraswati in the Punjab to Mithila, but it 
appears that Va^i^tha’s family had already established its influence in those parts, 
and resisted encroachments by other families. The Gotamas had, by the time of 
Viilm ki, become undisputed priests of the Mithila Raj family (Janaka) as at the 
marriage of Rama and Sita, Gautama (Sadanand) appeared as priest of Mithila ruling 
family (Janaka, father of Sita) and VaSistha acted as priest of the king of Oudh 
(Dasaratha. father of Rama). 

This tradition shows that the early Aryans in India were acquainted with the 
Egyptian process of embalming dead bodies, 

< The Bfhad-Vis^upurana, Mithila Kha^i^a mentions the principal rivers of 
Tirhut as 

^T?n TO I T^T ii 

f’rgjTT i ^ ii 

»rq fmv 

^S^rrf^rvT i fvRqifJipn: ii 

^ Cf. the Bfhad Visnupurana, MithilS Khanka — 

tn’T^bsf Bvrffa, i 
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Trkanda ^sa Kosa (cir. 1200 A.D.)‘ of Puru^ottama Deva 
“ I ” 

The Muhammadan writers of the 12th century have 
also used the same form. 

Pandita Gangananda Jha, a Maithila Sanskrit writer 
of the 17th century A.D., explains in his work Bhnigaduta^ 
that Tira-bhukti is so called because it extends up to the 
Tira (bank) of the river Ganges. 

It may be interesting to know that at the excavation at 
Basarha in the Muzaffarpur district (cir. 1903 A.D.)* seals 
were discovered bearing the name Tira-bhukti and dating 
back to the 4th century A.D. Some of these seals are 
attached to letters, addressed to officers, described as being 
then in charge of Tira-bhukti. In some letters, however, 
the word ‘ Tira ’ occurs. This may show that there was 
probably a locality called ' Tira ’ from which probably the 
name Tira-bhukti or province of ‘Tira’ was derived. This 
interpretation follows that of Yayakabhukti (modern 
Bundelkhand) .‘ But it is also possible that ‘Tira’ was the 
name of a class of people after whom the country which 
they inhabited came to be called Tirabhiikti, just as China- 
bhukti was known after its inhabitants the Chinas 
(Chinese).* 


>» « 

1 As regards the age of Purusottamadeva, Duff assigns I’uru.sottainadeva's 
‘ Tfkanda ^esa Kosa’ to the first quarter of the 12th century (page 147 of the 
Chronology of India’ by C. M. Duff, Dondon, 1899, but Mr. Macdonell brings 
it down to 1300 A.D. (page 433 of Macdonell’s ‘History of Sanskrit Literature, 3rd 
edition, 1914, London, William Heineinann). 

STWT ^ f^PiwT n 

fHwr ^ i 

Cf, ‘Report on Archaeological Survey of India,’ 1903-04, pp. 8 to 122. 

♦ Cf. Page 263 and 360 of V. A. Smith’s ‘Early History of India,’ Oxford, 3rd 
edition. 

^ Cf. page 263 of V. A. Smith’s ‘Early History of India,’ Oxford, 3rd edition. 

As a matter of fact, a class of fishermen found near riverbanks in Tirhut is 
called * Tivara 
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Some modern writers have, however, explained Tirhut 
as a corruption of Trhutam, i.e. the coimtry of three 
sacrifices : — (i) the sacrifice at the birth of Janaki or Sita 
who married Rama (the hero of Valmiki’s RamSyana) ; 
(ii) Dhanusayajna or the sacrifice on the occasion when 
the great celestial bow was broken by Rama ; and (iii) the 
sacrifice in honour of the marriage of Rama and Sita.' 


CHAPTER II. 

Mithila in the Vedic and Pauranic periods. 

The $atpatha Brahmana, which is certainly much 

Introduction of the o^er than the 5th century B.C.,* con- 
lirahmanicai culture in tains remiiiiscences of the days when 
the country of Videha was not yet 


I Cf. Bfhad Vianu Purfina MithilS Khanda 

fruft ^ I ii ?nr 

WT I a»T»nit I irnsTT f^T?fT ii 

^ ^ II ftWT f^f^T ^ II 

Janaka was cultivating his land with a golden plough under the advice of the 
sages, and on the occasion of a dire famine, when his plough struck upon a vessel 
containing a girl whom he took to his home and adopted as his daughter and who 
came to 1 ^ known as J Snaki and Sita. 

2 C/. pp. 213-15 of MacdonelPs ‘History of Sanaskrit Literature,’ London, 

Also pp. 31 and 32 of the same work. 

The main importance of the old Vedic hymns and formulas came to be con- 
sidered to be their application to the innumerable details of the sacrifice. 
Around this combination of sacred verse and rite a new body of doctrines grew up 
in sacerdotal tradition, and finally assumed definite shape in the guise of distinct 
theological treatises entitled Brahmanas, “ books dealing with devotion or prayer.” 
They evidently did not come into being till a time when the hymns were already 
deemed ancient and sacred revelations, the priestly custodians of which no longer 
fully understood their meaning owing to the change undergone by the language. 
They are written in prose throughout, and are in some cases accented, like the 
Vedas themselves. They are thus notable as representing the oldest prose writing 
of the Indo-European family. 

The chief purpose of the Brahmanas is to explain the mutual relation of the 
sacred text and the ceremonial, as well as their symbolical meaning with reference 
to each other. As the oldest treatises on ritual practices extant in any literature, 
they are of great interest to the student of the history of religious in general, 
besides furnishing much important material to the student of Indian antiquity in 
particular. • 

The Brfihmana comes next the Vedas in antiquity and importance. It is the 
Hindu “ Talmud ” and was intended mainly for the use of the Brahma^ia priests and 
so Brfihmana has been taken to mean “ belonging to ” or “ for ” Brahmanas. 
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Brahmanised.^ Thus book I relates a legend in which 
three stages in the eastward migration of the Aryans 
can be dearly distinguished. Mathava, the king of 
Videgha (the older form of Videha) whose family priest 
was Gauttama Rahugana, resided on the bank of 
Sarasvati (in the Punjab). Agni Vaisvanara (fire-god — 
here typical of Brahmanical culture) thence went burn- 
ing along this earth towards the east, followed by Ma- 
thava and his ^priest, till he came to the river Sadanira 
(probably the modern Gandaka, which runs into the 
Ganges near Hajipur), which flows from the northern 
mountain, and which he did not ^burn over'. Mathava, 


The Satapatha BrShmana means the Brahmana of the lOO paths or parts 
(rituals or sacrifices). 

Cf. Dowson’s ‘ Hindu Classical Dictionary,’ p. 6o, 1914; also pp. 116-138 of 
Weber’s ‘ History of Indian literature,’ 1904. 

^ M.e. not yet brought under the influence of the ancient religion of which the 
Brahmanas were the exponents. The Brahmanas, a priestly class or caste, form 
the first of the four divisions of the Hindus (i.e. BrShmanas, Kgatryas, Vai^yas 
and Sudras). 

Cf. the ‘ Sathapatha Brahmana,' Bibliotheca Indica series, No 961 , Calcutta, 
iQOi , pp. 258-67. 

I 

vrm t ’ni® ) 

I (^*T) ('<^) ^sfir ^ ^ 

I ^ srr 

in ni 
Tfir 11 11 

in^ 11 

?rf^ f«r|^ (^) irrq (v) ^ ^ i ?r 

jfTrnfTw^jnCt ix) (v) 1 

f^iTT II ? « II 

TTfl I 

II 11 

9iTipinfTf% 
ijfw B H 11 

I (v) wv (V) yr'fbr ^ 1 

(M) «rT: fi II 
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the Videgha/ then said to Agni, Where am I to abide ? 
Agni replied, ''To the east of this river be thy abode.’' 
It is related that the Brahmanas did not cross this 
river in former times, as the land to the east of Mithila 
had not been burnt over by Agni, But in course of time 
Brahmanas caused Agni to taste it by means of Yajnas 
(i.e, sacrificial rites) and converted a marshy region into 
a highly cultivated country. It may be noted that this 
river Sadanira (Gandaka) formed the boundary between 
the ancient Aryan (Hindu) kingdoms of Ko^ala (Oudh) 
and Videha (Mithila or Tirhut) even during the early 
period of the composition of the Satapatha Brahmana. 

The Satapatha Brahmana affords certain clear evi- 

, dence that the Brahmanical system had 
C.v...sat.onofT.rh«t. (Tirhut). The 

court of king Janak of Videha was thronged with Brah- 
inanas from the Kuru-Pancala^ country. The tourna- 


«rr?r^ '%rTif«Tgn ii tct ii TfW ii 


• It is not quite improbable that this Videha Madhava was the same person as 
Mithi, cf. pp. 

Gautam Raghugana is mentioned in the Rig Veda and this would put the 
colonisation of Mithila by the Aryan races during the period of the Rig Veda, 
cf. Hymn l.XXIV-LXXXII, Vol. I (Hymns of the Rig Veda by Griffith, 1896). 

^ The country of the Kurus, called Kuruksetra, as specifically the holy land 
of the Yajurvedas and of the Brahmanas attached to them. It lay iu the plain 
between the Sutlej and the Jamuna, beginning with the tract bounded by the two 
small rivers, Drsadvati and Sarasvati, and extending south-eastwards to the 
Jamuna. It corresponds to the modern districts of Sirhind and Thane4vara 
in the Punjab, and is a plain near Delhi, south east of ThaneSvara, not far from 
Panipata, the scene of many battles in later days. Closely connected with, and 
eastward of this region, was situated the land of the Pancfilas, which, running south- 
east from the Meerut district to Allahabad, embraces the territory between the 
Jamuna and the Ganges called the Doab. Kuruksetra was the country in which 
the Brfthmanic religious and social system was developed, and from which it 
spread over the re.st of India. It claims a further historical interest as being in 
later times the scene of the conflict, described in the Mahiibhnrata, between 
the Pancfilas and Matdyas on the one hand and the Kurus, including the ancient 
Brfihmaiias, on the other. In the famous law book of Manu the land of the 
Kurus is still regarded with veneration as the special home of Brahmanism, 
and as such is designated Brahmavarta. Together with the country of Pancfilas, 
and that of their neighbours to the south of the Jamuna, the Matayas (with 
Mathura, now Muttra, as their capital) and the Surasenas, it is spoken of as the 
land of Brahmana sages, where the bravest warriors and the most pious priests, 
live, and the customs and usages of which are authoritative. 

As regards the “PaiicSla” it would seem from the Mahabharata to have 
occupied the lower Doab; Manu places it near Kanauj. It has sometimes been 
identified with the Panjab, and with “a little territory in the rflore immediate 
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ments of argument which were there held form a pro- 
minent feature in the later books of the ^atapatha 
Brahmana (the Brhadaranyakopanisada). The hero of 
these is Yajnavalkya, who, himself a pupil of Aruni, is 
regarded as the chief spiritual authority in the Brahmana.’ 
The innumerable references to Yajnavalkya and Mithila 
together render it highly probable that Yajnavalkya was 
a native of Videha. The fact that its leading authority, 
who, thus, appears to have belonged to this eastern country, 
is represented as conquering the most distinguished teachers 
of the west in argument, points to the redaction of the 
White Yayurveda having taken place in this eastern 
region. 

King Janaka was renowned for his munificence all 
over India and kings of distant countries used to be 
envious of him.^ 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ^ contains many interest- 
ing episodes. One of these is that king 
Jaiiaka coimxienced A ivatnedhu Yajna 
(i.e. horse sacrifice) which attracted 
Brahmanas from distant countries like the Panjab. He 
sought to know who was the wisest man in the sacred 
assembly. He tethered a thousand cows with gold-covered 
horns to be presented to the man who proved himself, 
to be the wisest, and Yajnavalkya, who defeated all other 
Panditas won all the cows * and became Guru (preceptor) 
gf the king. 


neighbourhood of Hastinapur.” Wilson says, “ A country extending north and west 
from Delhi, from the foot of the Himalayas to the Chambal." It was divided into 
Northern and Southern Paficalas, and the Ganges separated them. Cunningham 
considers North PancSla to be Rohilkhan(Ja, and South Pahcnla the Gangetic Doab. 
The capital of the former was Ahi-chatra, identical with the modern Kampila, on 
the old Ganges between Badaun and Farrukhabada. 

Cf. pp. 172 and 226 of Dowson’s * Hindu Classical Dictionary,’ London, 1914. 

Cf. pp. 174-75 of Macdonell’s ‘Sanskrit Literature,' London, 1917. 

Also p. XLI of ‘ Sacred Books of the East,’ Vol. XII, 1882. 

1 Excepting Books VI-X. 

Also cf. Rapson’s ‘ Ancient India,’ 1916, p. 57. 

^ C/. Bfahadaranyaka Upanisad, ch. 2, Brahman i 4loka i (Bombay 1914). 

v< 

3 The last book of S'atapatha Brahmana^ which consists of 14 books forms the 
Aranyaki, the 6 concluding chapters of which form th4 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 

♦ Cf. BfhadSranyakopanisada, 3rd Adhyftya, 1st Brahmana. 
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The Brhadaranyakopanisada is full of the sage Yajna- 
valkya’s discourses. The dialogues on 
highly philosophical subjects between 
Maitreyi and Yajnavallsya and that 
between Yajnavalkya and Gargi' at Janaka’s court point 


Learned women of 
MithilS in Vedic literature. 


Also 

^ ^ ^ ^ i % ^ unipfr ^ 

^ X irniinrr^^: wi ^ ^ ^ %«f 

M g ift ^ Tfif inft ^ T^mvKx 

^TiTO: M li 

♦ ♦♦HrJlc*** 

67 . pp. 1 300 to 403, Brhadaranyakopani^ad, Bombay, 1914. 

Also cf. ByhadSra^iyakopaniaad, 4th AdhyRya, 4th BrShmana, p. 699. 

iWHR I ^ «r ift 1 

firf^r «ir 4 ^T xrr«r%i^ftf 1 ?r^T^ 

«j?irTis?ir%^r sjwT»r ^wfir w wcfw ^ ^iir wtfif 

^ xrrm Trcrfir ^ ^r^rir w^rfir 

ijfrrtiT sr rtWt ffl t fa f^i^n^rftr fn ^ 

u 11 

^ C/. Brhadarapyakopani^ada, 2iid Adhyaya, 4th BrRhmanam, pp. 341*60. 

^nr t ott ^THn^RT-* 

m n 

^T I B HJft: ^ ^iTT^HT 

iTLsitTsftr ^^f?r u «? 11 

%3Tr^ ^rir?Tr vrwn%^ ^ 

wftftr II ^ II 

fsi^i if: fsnsT t 

^ II » n 

Yajilavalkya had two wives Maitrey and Katyayani. 

For the discussion with Gargl. Cf. Bfhadfiranyakopanisad, 3rd AdhySya, 6th 
Bfahmanam, pp. 465*66. 

%ar JTT^ ^snic ^rvfwPr ^fxK ^ ^ 

Jrwffir 

iTTjffPr irl^fT jrw#r%; JuffPi 

^mr jrrifffir JwRpnj <i^iPtait^ T ^Jurm 

wTJpfftr ^vfijnir ^ ^r^fir winni\%w an^ffii irftwr 
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to the great erudition of Mithila women of those days and 
show that even in the Vedic period Mithila was famous 
for Sanskrit learning and that even the women of the 
country could discuss philosophy with learned Rsis (sages) 
of those days. 

It is well known that this Yajnavalkya, son of 
Devaratha, is the author of the Smrti 
known a^ter him. The Yajnavalkya ' 
Sthrti says, “ftifsiwrei: HTIWT* 


The author of the 
Mit RksarS law was a 
native of MithilS. 


^ Tjpwfwr ^Stnr^ 

JTTiFf fk sisiiqfins^^ jmFffir 

'J s< u 

^nrr^ v artfimrsfii fjd irirrt ^ 

nifif wrsfir si'tlftfif wh t Jnjff h < ii 

y» 

Also cf. 3rd Adhyaya, 8th Brahmaijtam, pp. 478*91. 

Wft ^ v*trfTTrOT ^ ^ ^ »r 

^ JiriPffir ii t ii 

ftirnsmi I «irr nnr*rTO w ^ii^r itbit 

f\ wrn^Tfrorftf^ I w tirr wt ^ ^ 

Jiwfffdf II ^ 11 

Also cf. Rapson’s ‘ Ancient India/ 1916, p. 63. 

1 Yajnavalkya was a disciple of Vai4ampayana' who was a disciple of Vyasa. 
But he incurred Vai^ampayana’s displeasure and was asked to give up the 
“ Yayurveda” he had learnt from him. He obeyed his preceptor and the “Veda” 
given up by him was picked up by other disciples of Vaifiampayana (who trans- 
formed themselves into “ Tittiris ” i.e. partridges, birds, for the purpose) and came 
to be known as “Taittiriya Yayurveda ^akha.” Thereupon Yajnavalkya meditated 
upon the sun and acquired fresh lore (the ^ukla Yayurveda Madhyandiniya Sakha) 
and became a Yogi. 

2 Cf. Yajnavalkya Snirti, 3rd Adhyaya, Sloka No. 100. 

^ ^r^rfJcfJTT^rTf^ I tv h 

gvviii^<*j«ii 'svtfwvtft'- B' ''■> ^ T* 1 1 

Cf. also the Vi^nupuraua. 

t H fiTOwj-' »rizTOsanjiRiT?f ii 

“ wr^iTUTTfrofi! I w ^ Hfroftr ” i 

«ift I N wifw 

I ftnsiTifr^ ^ iwBTan^< ^ »r 

w I ffSi: i 

iw m vry y w ^ finnwnnw i 

mrnmrtVTft^T ^rw- 
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(i.e. he became a Muni (sage) after meditating 
only for a moment). 

This Yajnavalkya Smrti is . the foundation of the 


1 iWTW ?T^ I {^o ) 

1 w ^firg r i w ^ n 

5imYf?TTfl?r yriTT ii 

^ripp^fifrifq isrnirT^nFnncRrnr: i gm ii 

( ^ t xfk' 1 ^Tftr^q^?:: V(V^ fsTsmifilfiT II 

^nj«nwj^^r i wtI^ ^ «r ^ ii 

( •go'^fo ) ?r^ lErijfg I ^npyPR^wif^ tf^ ii 

wrf^ i wrw<Tr* n 

ffirr ^ ?n^irr ( ^^^irgwrnr ^V) ilt^??^t^TiTr ?ir^pnrr ^rf^: i “^i- 

^TwnJsTfggr’TT^W'^r’ifr i ii tTrw??a^ 

^frrarftr i 7r»^r^w fg?rr ^ngrrrft «Tr^ ^ ^ ^^fTTCwm^ ^t^t- 

W ^ I I 

I ^ 3rri5nrr^'V '^**ew ii 

But also cf. the Skaiida Puro^a, Nagara khanda, 129th Adhaya where Yajfia- 
valkya is stated to have been a priest at the Court of Supriya, Raja of “ Nagara ” 
and N^iere he is said to have given up the “ Yayurveda” at the instance of his 
Guru Sakalya and not Vaisampayana. It would appear from this account that he 
came to Mithila to Janaka’s Court after leaving “ Nagara.” 

This place or city “ Nagara” has been identified with the ruins of an ancient 
city extending over about 4 miles in the Joyapore Estate, 25 miles to the south- 
south-east of Tonki, and 45 miles to the north and north east of Bundi — Cf. A. C. 
h. Carlleyle, in Cunningham’s report on the Archeeological Survey of India, Volume 
yi, pp 161-2; also there is another old city some ii miles north of “ Chitore ” 
called “Nagari ” or “ Tambavati Nagari”— C/. Cunningham A.S.R.,Vol. XIV, page 
146; also cf. Weber's * History of Indian literature,’ p. 104, 1Q04, and also the 
footnote. 

Skanda Puraiia, Nagara khanda — 

•TTJT^’^SI'I^ ’'g ^ Sambat 1966, Bombay. 

li vmfK I 

(•^0^0) wijn^ifg 'g Ti’gif^ i ^tw 

i ?rq#tg ^wrr i wnffi f^fwi % i 

3^: ^ f% Km** HKtftrrr: 

^wn»T3^ 5ir^^ ( iTiarr^^ ) ^ sranj w \ 

Kmrf»TO jr«H ^ivr: i ( ^TfV% 

Jiw fbr iiFtiTriT^swfie«^g ) ^nrwgft 

Kmfinirar Jn^ir 

fm^ 1 * ^ i5!»w ^«fmr sstgiisw* i 

Nj 
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Mitaksara law on civil usage (expounded by Vijnaneswara^, 
who flourished at the court of king Vikrama) which is 
respected and followed so widely in India*. 

A later king of this dynasty, called Sifadhwaj a Janaka, 
had his capital at Mithila'^ which is identified with the 

^ inft- 

ijtiT ^jirm ^ irwr f^r 

RifHfV<rT ^ru«Rsa ^^raeSTT ^ 1 

Waf^TiT I ^rUTORjt l 

I ^ m- 1 ^srrv 

I fsifir ?r^ 1 w%aft 

tfH I 

I It cannot be said for certain that this Vijnanesvara who lived at Kalyana 
(in Bombay) was a Maithila. The following last 61 oka from Mitaki^rd is 
significant : — 

ift yr I 

f%wr’^< 5 #r 9 PiTJ 1 

II 

But it may be noted here that it is curious that this Mitaksara did not find 
favour with Bengal where Dayabhaga prevails. Cf. pages 428-36 of Macdonell’s 
‘ History of Sanskrit Literature,’ London, 1905. 

Cf. VMmiki’s ‘ Ramaya^a,’ Bombay, 1911, by T. R. Kf^nacaryya and Vyasa- 
caryya. 

^ KTiTW^sftwnn firfwr^ i 

TOmiiPriK ^ ** ararr 

II. .Tffinrvrsr % 

fTr?wir:. ^ w ii ( ) wiwmw ir 44 t. .fl*wmi- 

^ f^TT^T ’rfbi H?r^ -orwr* i 

Hfwwirr^ II. .TOi ^ ^wnr 

I fl-’T i xxjxi vm^ 

Bfm WIT I 5W«fr: ^^ftisauTY i ( w ^« ) i 

w: f^irt fy?TTf»wriTf^^ i fwrfw yew?*! wiT^tryTTJr^ . .trtpc 

^f^w^rwrr nfw HrTH:wr^i..?T?T: ww^^irr^qsf gj^rrft 

irfiriit T:TiT^gn^ ttwtw tr^ i 

I ^ w ^xH^m ^ incwT??wr: i i 

5ifr*Tr%i^jnw^iI I — irpnr 

WT^afT wrsf^: II WTfm 1 w*t aRnr<1 
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I 5«nr ^ 

“ i wroftrfr Mrf?T vni: 

^rirr^'Sf wWV fCff iftf ^ ” tfir ki^ to 

“ w Km w^Pft I ^9^ wr^JTwrf^ ^ ii 

irqiTK'TOtJrm^ i xm ^nrir® if^rwif: « 

f^^rro fwt iT^nf«rn i ” fk^vt ftnwTTO srrft^ ii 

) k\ i 

(TO 50 ^fkwm «r^TO i ^OT^fSrror^ 

in:w[r|j5r '^^r^rftfiirTOife i n i 

’<r^5«?r TS^KK- ^^ITTTO'^O^T 1 TOlf?5S ^m*wr TO^T: H 

^fttr jrfTOiTfif fTO** fTOnr«n5[^ i mnpftftt froror ii 

xmm\ ^f»Tf^T|^: ^\ftr5ir: ^ w^fk - 1 ^Fj^^rror^ ii 

w torI i[fTO^»r>^jrT<^9TftnrT^ I vmm li 

TO^ftjWTO fTOT^^rf^^rfTO: I fWfro TOWinj 

f*r^^r<rr«r^ to: 1 % JTfsrr ^«T^m Ttot^ h 

^r^TOffTOnr: 5fP5f % TOlfTOf: I km^k fkj^l ^MrTOTOTTOT: ll 
fir^ifro 5TW3I TOtTT^nr 

“ ♦TTO«fl^r»TO TOTO^Tiftf^W: I 

WTO': II 

fWrrf^T ifnir^ir^TO ^ wiwjmw^n xfk m ( ^O 

TO WW3*TOI f TO! f WW^TOrK: BWi: | WW f WTTOF ^ia’tt^fwfTOT I 

fJTOrw^ ^wfiTOwr^tw wrw wryir wfrof: r^«?tfiT^iwwii^wnww- 

5%w TOi^r^ WT I W ^V^flflWllin'miW: I TO? ItoW: ( ) 

^^rrJWfw: I f TOrww? WTrwwTwrgwYw^TOi 3*^ fTOifTO*- i w to fTOWTO- 
WtiTIW^rfro: I TOI ^«Tr wfirft TOI^ft 'wftTO? ^ TO?T WW TO?tT fTOTOr I 
^TTO^W W ( VTW TO^WTOr ) ^rirSt- ifft W »ITWI I fwWTO: WTWfwIW '*?ft^f%?nw 

wfiror: %%ir w f^rwrfwww? to froifr wm wiiftw wwrro: fwu^ froiw^ totf: 

?rwT w I 

“ TO fw fTOwn^mfwc^r wt wtotto: i froiTOwg^nr: fwftiw to %tot % ^ 
(wjf ^«) I 

TO TOTOT# 5frWT^^*CTfW$«ift^: I TO: 

‘‘ trf^^w iftwf % wwfro: i fwwrwf ^TOiwrwr froTftr^ftswwTTO i 
. .TOifrw: ijror^jfTw: gfrowfro: i to^w wwt <<i^niwfl<qT4 ? %wTO « 
TOiwQ^'*? f ro r fin fti uStfic^iI i tot? TOfrf^ ^ wrPfr toto: % 
k TOT ^TOTW w^wft[5rt w^r i ^rrv^f xif^t %«t i 

wt Wf( 5^wl%^ TOWITOtfronj l W? ^froT* to ^CTTOT: >0 

w w rr i^^ wy TO^fw wftTOic I (w* «i) 
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village of Janakapura (in the Nepal territory to the north- 
east of Muzaffarpur frontier). Rama, son of Dasaratha, the 
king of Ayodhya, married Siradhwaja Janaka’s daughter, 


Jim i mrmaftHt 3m fmnwt *ifhi 11 

I miwifjw ^iir irmT a fa mu i w i 11 
am ww w ■'HYTiiw: I mnn: JUfYsiwre 11 

TTPC^lTJnm^ 1 JnrT^r^tftrftBT# 1 

mft aiJiui 1 TJsrt ^?iit ijiiilmilnn i 11 

f^lWTWTJmr^ I 

“ msirtr 3^: 1 fjtJina tfw f 5 mi 1 

^ ftjutfir Hftanrr ” rfii 

“ mr: ircuwirt ururrelt 1 siwijf^if«WT*im: 1 

?rf I iJTJi; suram 3^ UHUi I «rv 'aiftifs fiifwi mi|apjJi 1 
fftawimi CTTPfi: I 

mr m® rrmi: 1 3 vnr fSiwir ^ mi^ ^F< i 3 ff«i«t 11 
1 4 f t gf«i^ i F«i wimwaiv 11 

( ft^ifjni mv ) 

®hrw5i 3^1^ ^wrfhwvioi*!: 1 ^?5W®r3: 31^; 11 

59 m3 JR mfjnpcwt 3^1 1 ’R^tsmNirfJT ’0333 JRIV®: I 
3^ 3 f 3t^»ll3<g'lll3® |(V^3rJRR nhw 3Sn33lt 33R I 
“ 33T 3!jr 3 t 33 Wl^hlfv 3 3TR13 I ^3 5TO33Tf3JOd3 fiRfattlfn II 
m3W3T fjrtlTKT ^anil WWRlf^ 1 3?wr 33«J7rr3I3T3ft5flJI3f33f3 II 
331 33^3 x:rjft 33 V 3 r 3 raT: 1 3 TJrfwaif 3 53^31^31 wfirei^ li 
Jimtfir^ 533 I^lwftvfwfwr 1 3I33T3 33tg3iT « 3S3kft3lf3 II 
( 3 « «< ) “ 33 rJr 3 ^ 33 r ^3 3133 33 i 3 »^= 1 

3TX:^t33T3T3r333lt ” 

ftTfrfmt 33i 3<3T KTW; 33 31313= I ft3Tf33 3^3K<3 3T33 3^33 II 
. .3hnft5f<I 33TtaiT 333ir3f33= I =03 3J^ f3f3333#t 330131= I 
=CT»ftrf5r 3r3t ^ 3W33I 33T3^= I 33r3Tfirf33I3T3I 33T3 f3f33ri3t3= II 
33= unprt Jiar >a3; 3lfiif33r 33 1 sr3B<3 33313337333 11 

(713: ^3«133T<() (37^337=^^7=3^1) ( =33373 €137313733375 ) 

The above Mokas from Valmiki will show that J anaka’s capital was situated 
to the north-east of Gautama’s hermitage to which Rama came from Vi^alapuri. 
It is now certain that ViMla or Vi^ali is represented by modern Basarb and that 
no place in Mithila claims the honour of Gautama’s hermitage except Ahiyari 
(Ahilya Sthana) in Darbhanga district. Thus Janaka’s capital has been rightly 
identified with J anakapura, which lies to the north-east of Ahiyari. This identity 
is supported by all ancient, popular and mythological traditions. 

Also cf Rapson’s * Ancient India,’ pp. 72 and 174, 1916. 

Also cf. Apte’s ‘ Sanskrit English Dictionary,' Bombay, 1890,4). 1047. 
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Sita, in accordance with the custom of Swayambara. 
Valmiki, who was a contemporary of Rama/ names 22 
kings * of Mithila. 

It may be of interest to recall that among those who 
fought for Duryodhana against the five Pan- 
dava brothers and Krspa in the war described 
in the Mahabharat (Cr. 500 B.C.) * there was a 
Raja called K^emadhurti. * He, it may be taken, was the 


> Cf. pp. 301-09 of Macdonell's * History of Sanskrit Literature,’ London, 1917, 
also cf. Rapson's ‘ Ancient India/ p. 72, 1916, also cf. pp. 141-42 of the * Early 
History of the Dekkan,’ by R. G. Bhandarakara, Bombay, 1895. 

2 Cf. Valmiki’s ‘ Ramayapa,* Balakan^a, 71st Sarga, by T. R. Krsnacaryya 
and Vyasacaryya, Bombay, 1911 ; — 

( ) 

vj Vi Vi 


iTT^r 1 

artTft ^ 

»riw 1 
wr^* i 

I 

1 

"TOW 5^- I 

g^: w I 

I 

3pnfm?r- 1 

w g^npi whjr: i 

fTjafrwrr gr»rwRw*- ii 

grni « 1 I 

?pft iTf T^r w !iffr^irr ii n 


Cf. page 285 of Macdonell’s ‘ Sanskrit Literature ’ London, 1917. 

Also cf. pp. 141-2 of the ‘ Early History of Dekkan’ by R. G. Bhaij^darkar , 
Bombay, 1895. 

* Cf, MahSbhSrata, Kari^ia Parva, 5th Adhy&ya. 
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Raja of Mithila ‘ described as Ksemari in the Visnupurana 


ftr^T ii 

?n^T rRwr 1 

W II 

i It requires some explanation why the Raja of Mithila espoused the cause of 
the evil genius Duryodhana. It would seem that he bore grudge to the five 
Pandavas 

(i) Because Pandu, father of the five Panda va brothers, conquered Mithila* 

C/. Mahabharata, Adi Parva, 113th Adhyaya, 28th Sloka 

“ ffjfvwTrsrr ” 

(ii) Bliima Sena, one of the Pandavas, fought and subdued the Rajas of 

Mithila and Nepal, cf. Mahabharata, &bha Parva, 29th Adhyaya. 

fRf. ^ I 

^fftTfUmsT ^T%iT 3[IlWriT 3PT?qw: \\ 

Also cf. Sabha Parva, 30th Adhyaya. 

I 

II w’Ef I IfWT g 

II f%^rifTiiTRf^-qftiFr 3 r«r?iiyi< 3 rm: 1 

(iii) Duryodhana, son of Dhritrastra was well known in Mithila as he came 

to learn “ Gadavidya” while Krsna and his brother Rama (Balarama) 
were in Mithila in quest of Syaniantakamani (a jewel). 

But it may be stated 011 the other hand that Balardma (Krishna’s brother) 
vvho did not take part in the Mahabharat war, as he was preceptor of Duryodhana, 
took refuse during the period in Mithila. The inference would be that Mithila 
kings remained neutral. 

y'O Samvat 1963, Bombay. 

( fflfwT jRsnr ) 

I II «?o II 

If 

w»Rfiir^TJr <57 wairRTYrtrfrTf^?^ 1 h 11 

II II 

w I f^ffwr 11 11 

?r T 1 w^rrirr^ wwiw ii 11 

nmj I ?rr^fT: §tfirg# 5 T ’SR%iT iPfTfIRr H II 

w^s fkwa ^^*f: II 

I O wr% I 


3 
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and as Ksemadhi in the Bhagwata Parana, a presumption 
justified by the fact that the Pandava brothers and Sr 
Krsna as well as Duryodhana were familiar with and had 
visited Mithila. 

According to the Puranas, Iksvaku was a ksatriya and 
was son of Manu, who was son of the 
in Sprang from Brahma (the 

‘ Creator). One of Iksvaku's sons was 

Mithi, who founded the royal family of Mithila, which 
produced such eminent and scholarly kings as Janaka of 
Yajiiavalkya’s time (Brhadaranyakopanisad) and Sira- 
dhwaja Janaka, father of Sita (the heroine of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana) who married Rama. It is said that there were 
54 kings of this dynasty, of whom 20 preceded and 33 
followed Siradhwaja Janaka. ‘ It is also related that to 


w 1 11 ? a 11 

qr^qiTq?q?r I ?TrqfTr^* in a 11 

•» >» 

7r?fT 'snnfT HJTqT»^r^%nrRf?T 1 h 

. ^r?T I II Va || 

1 il 11 

fiPT 1 mOi 

He was so called because Sita his daughter sprang up from a furrow while be 
was ploughing (c/. Bhagawat Puraiia, IX, 13, 18). 

I The names are : — (O Manu, (2) Ikswaku, (3) Mithi-Janaka-Videha, (4) Nandi 
vardhana, (5) Suketu,(6) Devarata, (7) Vrihaduktha, (8) Mahaviryya, (9) Satyadriti, 
(10) Dhrishtaketu, (ii) Haryyasva, (12) Maru, (13) Prativardhaka, (14) Kritaratha, 
(i5)Kriti, (16) Vridha, {17) Mahadhriti, (18) Kritirata, (19) Maharoma, (20) Suvarna- 
roma, (21) Hraswaroma, (22) Siradhwaja and Kusadhwaja (brothers), (23) Sira- 
dhwaja's son Bhanuraan and daughter Sita (adopted), (24) Satadyumna (Sira- 
dhwaja's son), (25) Suchi, (26) Urjjvaha, (27) Satyadhwaja, (28) Kuni, (29)Anjana, 
(30) Ritujita, (31) Arishtanetni, (32) Srutayu, (33) Suryyaswa, (34) Sanjaya, (35) 
Kshemari (36) Anena, (37) Minaratha, (38) vSatyaratha (39) Satyarathi, (40), 
Upagu, (41) Sruta, (42) Saswata, (43) Sudhanwa, (44) Subhasa, (45) Susrita, (46) 
Jaya, (47) Vijaya, (48) Rita, (49) Sunaya, (50) Vitahavya, (51) Sanjaya II, (52) 
Kshemaswa, (53) Dhriti, (54) Vahulaswa, (55) Kriti (with whom the dynasty 
came to an end). 

67 . The Vishijiu Parana, 4th Ansa, 5th Adhya (Bombay, 1969 Sambat). 

M qjt 'i. 

( «nirin{ ) 

T^Tf qw: ^ i 
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1 

WTK 'WTflT'^r^Uf fST^T I ?»WF?5^<5(^ 

^wm iT^ w^r% ‘‘ ^twrr wwi^ 

I “ wrirw ir^riT^ 
wnroiPi t^-* i 

’^rwsft I fr51S|Tn?!^5^^T: 

I H?ft^?r T^ rf^ I HTJni^T^ ^TiTT«mmfi8r?n i 

‘‘ ^anTT^r^ ?ncrf^T?rm ” ifw i i 

^«trT^: I 5r#frr ^!r^?t^cT?W5ftf^^>r i 

if gif.- | 

w II 

^ ^ vi 

'ffg^*«7 ^ ?r^ >^«ay: ^ fwr<t arff i 

«TiriTT35T5fa» I S’^i^- 

^5f^?T: »tarTit^55TTf^ I 

?nrr=?jTVs:%g^^i^<T i ^ 

^ ^^T¥f^^w^?i?r^i^€T »?irr<wr nm 

VJ _ s» ' 

1 w ^smsTH'^ '?t?n^HT i ^U^wm ^im^Tis^- 

II 

Hig^Tw g nf^' g*^ 3iT% 

fT^Tpr -SRITB^^T: rffT: g>% <W : f^?T ?T?fTsft«^f«* ^I^- 

rr?r: ^afrogir: 

w?y8rj ^T3Tw^ ^Tif^ ?rRj ^ w^v^- nm 

<T^T7^^Hra^: w s’^ 'mi ’^iwinr* ^^^rrftTr^: wrirfH: 

VJ Vj "J 'i 

v^lur^r^* S^sr; w^w- ii af*far4¥r: ii 

Also c/. the 9th Skandha, ist Adhyaya, 8th Sloka of the Sriiuadabhagawata. 
Sambat 1965, Bombay. 

«i:<friTrHTwr^: gw^^: i. .?r^ ^rm; 'iTw^«r^»?^"TirT ii 
<1%^% w^K\^ I vi ?i‘<^Tfqr ii 

rr^f'^m f^^iiw^^«T: I ?mT hrh ii 

^mi 3T5nimTW I 

iff^nt ^ ilwnj^R f^: IM 5 ^ 1! 

T^Tf 'srf^nw: %W‘ I ^ g^ wtt '^'^v ii « ii 

W ?9 WT% I 
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the south-west of this kingdom lay the kingdom of Vaisali. 
Their boundaries ^ have not been indicated except that they 
were situate to the north of the Ganges (which formed the 
boundary line between them and Magadha). Of Vaisali 
it is said that Nedistha, another son of Manu, founded a 

ii x ii 

?! irftmrf*! l II II 

I ^fefwrqrl«Bm!rT3m?n?rwT ii ^ ii 

fjlTH I II a II 

f^: ^fir ITtxt I TT^rfq ^T^4l^3HI?rrr: II 1 II 

?! I ’^ISf ^rfqTTHR'If*- II ^ II 

'J 

?!W f^WT?T I ?nf ?!T5rilSI ^?!T?r?TW II '0 II 

XT^ ’swi!!'. 1 ii c h 

^ ft‘€fr3W«r^[?iTi: i Hsrfnr ii <t ii 

^ 1 ?2cj4i^rT?ni5^% ii x •> ii 

( ^^?ft ^T?j I 

mm 

( ifki ?r«!r ^ f^?!!:f ” (g® xfo ) tikt 

f?Tf«!Tf|: 1 | | ?3\sfq f% f^mrr 1 

if^: €t^f?T ( ^'efw ) 'liftRffrfH I I ) 

?!;?r?!T?rr I ?!fnaTO fw: ???iW?T?T II ? II 

iTO?!r 5jr?r^: fft i fi?fi^^t^^i35TT?fT fiifwT^ f ^ f ^ r m® ii 

?r9rr^^T i ?m: t^i:i?ft man 

??irTft4: ^vfN?!! I ima II 

?!fr: 5r#t^^^^?IRf35!I?r: «f?!V^^': | ^ || ?< 11 

^’cm<g?Tfi^[’ir^rfr?!T'?rf!?^'?r: i ?^rt?Tr h x'^w 
?fFr: ?rfrT^ i ft?rT ^jvm «n?Tr 'xm^x’^' ^f{‘\\ h 

?n!T'«r wi^ w i ?fra[mr ^ flr^ ” 1 

( TlrTT^T^g ) a!T^?!f: ( ^%WTW ) ?T?P ’€ f^T'eSTST xf^ rmUTf^’d^: || 

I f?!f«f^ ’iTPiif^fnai i ii li 

Bhagavata and Vi§uu Puransare attributed to the stli cent. A.D. {cf. Appendix 
(A) V. A. Smith’s * History of India * Oxford, igi6). 

i A theory has been advanced that this boundary line was the river Vagmati, 
which runs through the northern part of’Muzaffarpur district. This theory is 
supported by the fact that the part of the district to the south of this river is called 
Bisara (which was one of the revenue divisions during the Moghul times), and that 
to the north is popularly known as Mithila or Tirhut. It may also be remem- 
bered that, according to the ^atpatha Brahman, the river Sadanir (Gandak) 
formed the boundary between the kingdoms of Kosala and Mithila) and it 
is possible Videgh Mathava who led the Aryans from the Saraswati to colonise 
Mithila and his priest Rahugana, wandered through the northern Himalayan 
regions till they came to the upper reaches of the river Gapdaka, and led the 
foundation of the Mithila kingdom to the north of what formed the kingdom of 
Vaisali. 
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line of kings beginning with Nabhaga, who became a 
Vaisya ‘ and one of whose 33 descendants was Marutta noted 
in the Hindu legends for his great Yajna (sacrifice) at 
which all the utensils and implements used were made of 
gold and the Brahmanas were enraptured with the magni- 
ficent donations they received. One of Marutta’ s descen- 


i C/. Vis^iupurana, 4th Ansa, ist Adhyaya, page 164, slokas 19 to 61, Bombay, 
Samvat 1967 : — 

(i) Nabhaga, (2) Bhalandana, (3) Vatasapri, (4) Pransu, {5) Prajani, (6) 
Khanitra, {7) Kshapa, (8) Avivinsa, (9) Vivirasa, (10) Khaninetra, (ii) Atibibhuti, 
(12) Karandhwa, (13) Avikshit, (14) Marutta, (15) Narishyanta, (16) Dama, (r;) 
Rajyavardhana, (18) Sudhriti, (19) Nara, (20) Kevala, {21) Vandhuman, (22) 
Vegaman, (23) Vridha, (24) Trnavindii 


(25) Ilavita Vidala or Vaisala, 

(26) Visala’s son, Hemachandra, (27) Siichandra, (28) Dhumraswa, (29) Srinjaya, 
(30) Sahadeva, (31) KriSaswa, (32) Somadatta, (33) Janamejaya, (34) Sumati. 

Also cf. Markaudeya Puraiia, pp. 261-301, Adhyayas 110-133, (Venktesluvar 
Press, Sambat 1959). 

Also 0/. Vayu Parana, p. 144, Adhyay 24, Slokas 1-21 (Venkteshwar Press, 
Sambat 1952) ; — 


9 ‘^nnT i 

wiwir: i 

iPfm: I 

9 ^: srrw i 

wm iT ^ 1 

fknn 9*^ i 

iTTB I 

f^?rr<t ir^T5rrft?T i 

i 

mi 5^ i 

9'^ ^WPiT I 

s* ’i 'J 

g wm irmr ftr m \ 

f^T^T m f^wr I 

Tfir fir^T?ft i 


g II ? II 

g II II 

ifWT 9^^ f^TiTT’^^ar: II 9 II 
srr^^T 9'^: II « II 

m m=#- iTTif iTTiT iPf T^T: H H 
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iTHT II i II 

9^ #f?Tr ii 'b ii 
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TfT g vmw 55^551 II ? II 
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3TfT5PTl59l xmj IM ^ II 
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dants was Trnavindu, whose son born of a nymph was 
Visala, who founded the city of Vaisali. Visala was followed 
by 9 descendants, the last of whom was Sumati.* It is 
said that the monarchs of Vaisali ' were long lived, magnani- 
mous, equitable and valiant. 


' Markaiideya Puraua explains how the kings of Vaisali (though sprung from 
the same stock as the kings of Mithila) came to be Vaisyas, whilst those of Mithila 
remained Ksatriyas. Nabhaga is said to have taken a Vaisya wife and was ousted 
from the Ksatriya fold. His relatives did not give him a share in his father’s king- 
dom. but the valiance of his son, Bhalandana got back the kingdom for him. 
The story is told in a slightly modified form in the ninth khanda of the ‘ Aitcreya 
Brahmana ’ which gives an account of Nedistha and Nabhaga : — 

Cf. Aitereya Brahman, 5th Panchika, 22nd Adhyaya, 9th khand : — 

^ i ^ <r (m) ?r iwii 

^ w 

^ I 

?r rfpf OTrf^nr 

WJ xi 5ft rit^ 

UrffK xfir ^ ffTrfK^ wfVlTJ ^ ^ B^’ 

g«i ^ ^ ^ Iwss^fH ms 

’^•r 'sr xs*fT^T 

^t?if ^rrmf^ ^ ii ^ « Tfw 1 


The Aitereya Brahman is assigned to the 6th cent. B.C. 

C/. Macdonell “ Sanskrita literature,” pp. 202-203. 

Tt is now generally admitted that the ‘ Aitereya Brahman ’ is as old as, if not 
older than, the ‘ vSatapatha Brahman.’ This reference to Nabhagnedrsta is also 
found in the Rig Veda and Yajur Veda, where he is called the son of Mann. C/. 
Griffith’s Rig Veda, vol. II, p. 467, Hym. 18 ; p. 469, Hym. i & 4, p. 470, Hym. 
II. These references make it highly probable that the kingdoms of Mithila and 
Vaisali were founded, almost, at the same time, though Vaisali city may have 
come into existence at a later age. 

It has been suggested that the Nedista Nabhaga story was created to explain 
“ nabhaga,” i.e. one without share 

The story regarding Nabhaga’s transformation from a ksatriya into a V’'aisya 
was probably intended to explain the fact that Vaisali became a centre of trade 
and commerce at an early period. 
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J^ukadeva, ^ ' son of Vedavyasa ' who is traditionally 
reputed to have composed all the Puranas and Maha- 
bharata, is said to have come to Janaka’s court in Mithila 
to acquire wisdom. , 

Though it is not easy to say when exactly the civili- 
sation of Tirhut began, all modern scholars admit that 
the Satapatha Brahmana including the Brhadaranyaka- 
upanisad is much older than the epics Valmiki’s Ramayana 
and Mahabharata. Rama belongs to a much earlier period 
of Hindu legend than Krsna, and all Hindu traditions state 
that the Ramayana (or at least its original framework) 
of Valmiki, who is traditionally recognised as the first 
vSanskrit poet and who, as stated in the Ramayana itself, 
was a contemporary of Rama, preceded the Mahabharata 
which narrates the great war fought in the presence of 
Krsna, by several centuries. Yajiiavalkya and Janaka 
mentioned in the ^atapatha Brahmana belong admittedly 
to a much earlier period than that of Rama, the hero of 
Valmikits Ramayana. 

It is certain that ‘ Vaisali ' was in a high state of civi- 
lisation in the 6th century B.C., when Buddha (who is 
admittedly later than Krsna) lived and this civilisation 
extends far into antiquity when we recall that the splen- 

^ c/. 

( ^ ) 

sr ^ 1 ^ 1 a\i 

fj I I B'o 

^ <T5Tr^ I | 

^'0)1 

1 ^T%frr: g 1 

xmfK ^r'er) T:mw 1 

II 

. I 3T3tw f«f^ irfw 1 

I %fmfv 1 
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dour of VaiSali and the hospitality of the Vaisali king 
Sumati (with whom Rama stopped for a night) are described 
in the Valmikfs Ramayana. All this will justify the 
conclusion that the civilisation of Tirhut is much older 
than the 6th century B.C. and may go so far back as looo 
B.C. to 1500 B.C.' 


1 Mr. Colebrooke infers, from astronomical data, that the arrangement of the 
Vedas, attributed to Vyasa, took place in the 14th century B.C. (^Miscellaneous 
Essays, vol. I, pp. 109, no and pp. 200-202 ; vol. II, pp, 332, 335, 356, 357, etc. ; also 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, pp. 116, 358, 359, and 360: also Prof. Whitney’s notes 
quoted by H. H. Wilson, Translation of the Viaiiupurana, 1868, vol. II, pp. 273- 
75 and vol. IV, pp. 230 to 235). Mr. Bentely brings the date of Yudhisthira, the 
chief of the Pandawas, to 575 B.C. (Historical view of the Hindu Astronomy, p. 
67). According to Colonel Wilford’s calculation, the conclusion of the great war 
took place in 1370 B.C. (Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, Chronological Table, p. 
n6). The weight of authority, however, seems to be in favour of 13th to 14th 
century B.C. for the Mahabharata war. 

The accounts in the Puraiias are generally discrepant, but almost all the 
important Puraiias indicate that 1000 to 1150 years elapsed between Pariksita 
succ ssor of Yudhisthira (hero of the Mahabharata) and the coronation of Candra- 
'gupta Mauryya. Thus the Visnu Puraiia gives 1015 years 

g 11 

C/, Ansa 4, Adhyaya 24. 

The Vayu Purana has 1050 years : — 

g II 

The Bhagawata Purana finds a di.stance of 1115 years between the same two 
events : — 

rfl I 

g II 

If this affords any approximation to reliability, it may be assumed that the 
Mahabharata war took place about 1050 years before Candragupta Mauryya, who 
was coronated about 315 B C., i.e Yudhisthira lived in the 14th century B.C. 

If, therefore, it is assumed that Ksemari of Mithi’s line was a contemporary 
of Yudhisthira and 36 kings preceded him iiiMithila, it follows that Mithi founded 
the kingdom of Mithila about 36x20 or 720 years before the Mahabharata or 
about 2000 B.C. 

Valmiki’s Ramayana assigns to Rama 19th descent from Maiiu, whereas the 
Bhagawata and Visnu Puraiias would place him about the 60th .step from Manu. 
But according to the Visnu Purana, S ta of Mithila) and Sumati (of Vaisali) were 
about 29th and 30th respectively in descent from Manu and so Rama (their 
contemporary and descended from the same stock of Manu) may also be about 
29th in descent from Manu. 

A similar test of synchronism would make Yudhisthira 40tli in descent from 
Manu. And if we take that Kasya of the Brhadaranyakopanisad is identical with 
KaAya who is described in the Bhagawata and Visnu Puranas and who was a 
contemporary of Agnivesya in both the Upanisad and the Puranas, it follows that 
Janaka and Yajnavalkya of the Brhadaranyaka were contemporaries of Ka.sya 
whom the test of synchronism would make 13th in descent from Manu. 

Thus we have : — 

Yudhiji^hira 

(Mahabharata war) — 1300 B.C. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Note on some Important Peaces in Ancient 
Mithiea. 

In the Visnu Parana (Cir. 500 A.D.)' and Brhad Vi^nu 
Purana (Cir. 500 A.D.)* mention has 
moderchampJran," l^^en made of a Champakaranya (a 
jungle of Champak flowers) as stretching 
along the Salagrami or Narayani (modern Gandaka), and 
it has been stated that this Aranya was a place qf retreat 
for Aryan ascetics/ This corresponds with the modern 
district of Champaran in Tirhut. 

Different parts of Champaran are associated with the 
names of different Hindu rsis (sages). 

It is said that the tappa Duho-suho is so called after 


Rama and Sita — 

1300+15 X 20=1800 B.C. 

Janaka and Yajfiavalkya — 

1800+ 12 X 20=2050 B.C. 

Mauu — 

(Rg Veda)-2050+ 12 x 20=2300 B.C. 

But the reliability of the Puranas has still to be established and these conclu 
sions are at present only of an academic interest. 

1 C/. Appendix A to V, A. Smith’s ‘ Barly History of India,’ 1914, Oxford 
edition (3rd). 

2 C/. Appendix A to V, A. Smith’s ‘:Barly History of India,’ I 9 I 4 » Oxford 
edition (3rd). 

^ Cf. Brhad Vi.siiu Purana, Mithila Khanda. 

II 
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Also ^akti Satigama Tan^ra. 
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the two wives of Raja Uttanapada— Du Rapi and Su Rani. 

Dhruva in Champarau. also Said that the tWO wiVCS Were 

not on friendly terms and that at 
the instance of Su Rani, the Raja sent Du Rani into 
exile in the forest now covered by the part of the district 
called Duho Suho. Shortly afterwards, while hunting in 
the forest, he spent a night in the cottage where lived his 
banished queen. Dhruva^ who was subsequently born, 
spent his time in the Aranyas (forests) contemplating 
the great problems of life. Champaran or Tirhut’s claim 
to this eminence is, however, falsified by the account 
of Dhruva and his family in Visnu Purana, Bhagwat 
Purana and Skanda Purana, where it is clearly stated 
tha.t Dhruva practised austerities in Mathura (in the 
United Provinces), and the two wives of Raja Uttana 
Pada were named Suniti and Suruci.' 


> Cf. Visnu Purffna, ist Amsa, iith Adhyaya, Sanivat 1969, Bombay. 

^ ^ 

( q^Ti^T ) 

ft 3’ft g qqiStqf wq II 

fqgvfqqiqw: ii 
qr 1 

^TafTTqqf^fTqn^ fqgqifTTqTiqfnj I 
Tfrqq qqq^ qsfKW 11 

^ v.» >S '' 

qqqqTq?pqqf?q]rT<tqrq^q[rqnT II 
'* 'j 

qqmwqq i 

^•qrq ^Sqfqq^qqqqftq iK II 

qqiSfjrqTgqfqg-qr^a^ qq: fqgfizqrqrrgrgfl'fqr qf^qqq q?fT qjRjq l 
qq qniqrq | qqifqfCqTKnr q^qfTnqq^q?^ 

I ^rqq^^gqqqi qr’qqqs^^ ^ qqq?fT fqqjftxrTV^qqqqf^iq 

fqo q*p I 

( q^T'Jt'C qq:%qw ^qqj?fqq: | 

qqrwpqfqq’fq qqpgqi'q II 
SiqjTfqTfqqTqTTq q 5 qqTqqTfr\ I 

qq qqT^w Jsnnq qqqiqenj ii 
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Sangrampura, in the district of Champaran, is another 
important place which is said to have 
The local story of the been SO Called because the saner Sma 

battle between Rama and , . i. 1 \ 1 . s 1 ® * c 

his two sons at sangrSm- (great battle) between the two sons of 
pur in Champaran not Rama, Lawa and Kusa and their 
miki’s Ramayana. father, took place here, near the hermit- 

age of the sage Valmiki, where Sita, 
the banished spouse of Rama, had taken shelter. But 
this myth is unfounded as Valmiki says that the battle 
took place near the bank of the river ^ Tamasa ' where 
Valmiki’s hermitage stood.' 


's» 

11 

^ t I 

II 

Also cf. Skanda Parana. 

wr^: -mw 1 

v» 

^TiftipT ^Sl^rqiTZr 3 TT^ II 

S ^ ^ 

Cf. Bhagawat Parana, 4th Skanda, 8t:h Adhyaya, Saiiivat I 9 < 53 , Bombay. 

II ^ II. . 

?rfrr?r i 

5T!ji 11 

1 Cf. Valiniki’s Ramayana, Vol. Ill, 1913, Bombay, by T. R. Kriana- 
caryya. 

fbrnrf^TJT 5iw,— 
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It may be interesting in this connection, to state that 
local tradition in Champaran claims 
Jatiaki- the Capital of Mithila or Videha 

under king Janaka was at Janakigarha, 


' VJ 

»r 'ttwt I Tfk i 

TTwr i^sftVTTfft jnrw ^iTt 

jnrr^, 

wrm ftx 3Tr:psiin^ ^ 

WWRT i 

fvElfi xTT^f a 

♦rrf F5T f5f?j:r*r^ i 

5W<rf qr^>i^r?r ^‘-qr<Tt i 

7W€TftTg^ini < 

JrrTih5«5 ^wrw ii 

Valmiki places the river Tam<^a iu the kingdom of Kosala and between 
Ayodhya (Paizabad) and Prayaga (Allahabad) : — 

W ai 

TTW^f TT^ II ^ II 

. “ '^mr xwm ^^rng^Tg i 

fTt xjw ^giffrfv: »» 

TfftiT 11” . . 

“ ?r^ t ^ ’- qffi TTT 

sTT'^TT^Tr^i^'mt I 
JT^sTT g TiTi- Tffbi I 

jfrgTTTg^riiTrwunirHTii ii 

7iW^<55rf^^t TTfbT ” . . 

” fK^j I 

anri ii . . 

7rra3f4qff%^r^f»75^^ I 

^•5^7?wtt^7rfi?%qrr^^T7?% ” 
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some 10 miles north of Lauriya Nandanagarha. But it is 
no longer disputed that Janakapura, in the Nepal territory, 
was the real seat of king Janaka.' It is probable that 
some branch of the family ruled at Janakigarha. It is 
also probable that some Janaka (as all the successors of 
Mithi, the first mythological king of Mithila, were called 
Janakas) transferred his seat for some time to Janakigarha. 
Local tradition claims that at one time or another Moti- 
hari, Kesariya and Lauriya Nanda- 
LauriyaNandan^lS.^' nagarha (all in Champaran) formed 
seats of the Vrijjian tribes.^ 

At Nandanagarha great mounds of earth still exist, 
erected probably to serve as sepulchral barrows for their 
rulers. In one of them one punch-marked silver coin has 
been found, which is said to be anterior to the time of 
Alexander the Great and may be as old as 1000 B.C/ 

It may be worth mentioning here that it is claimed 
that village Baratapura in the Dar- 
bhangf^cnsSct.^^ bhauga district is the site of the capi- 

tal of the famous Raja Birat of the 
Mahabharata. The same distinction is calimed for one 
or two villages of similar name in the Champaran district. 
But the Biratpura of the Mahabharata lies, according to 
the Biratci Parva of the Mahabharata itself, in the Matsya- 


^ JnpT II . . 

The famous Hindi poet, Tulasi Dasa who flourished in the i6th century A. D. 
also places the river Tamsa between Ayodhya (Faizabed) and Prayaga (Allahabad) 
— cf. Tulasi’s Ramayana, Ayodhya Kanda : 

^ i 

I Cf. the Brhad Visnu Purann, Mithilakhan^a : — 

\ 

^ ^ wrrg?! ii 

‘ Cf. Cunningham’s ‘ History of India,' 1871, page 445. 

'^Cf. pp. 104-13 of the report on the Archaeological Suryey of India, 1880; 
also p. 70 of the Archaeological Survey Report, India, 1862-65, Vol. I. 

The excavations at Lauriya Nandangarh have led to the discovery of metal 
cofiins containing skeletons of large human figures. Both Kesariya and Lauriya 
Nandangarh must be ancient places as tradition relates that they were seats of 
Rajas Bena Cakravarty and Uttanapada respectively. According to Pura^ia 
legends (Hindu mythology) Uttanapada was son of Manu (the progenitor of man- 
kind) and Bena was seventh in descent from him. 
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de^, and therefore the claim made for these places in 
Tirhut is untenable.' 

In this connection it may also be mentioned that in 
the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharata, it is stated that 
Bhima went beyond the river Kau^iki (Kosi), but it is 
nowhere said in the Mahabharata that he came across 
any place called Biratapura before crossing the river Ko§i 
which is the easternmost boundary of Tirhut in the 
Purnea district.^ Had it been in Mithila, it was sure to 
be mentioned in the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharata as 
it (Biratpura) is one of the most important places des- 
cribed in the Mahabharata. 

The village Jamua or one or two villages of similar 
name in the Darbhanga district claim 
jamadagniandMithiia. have been the hermitage of Yama- 

dagni, father of the famous Parasurama, of the Hindu 
mythology. In Mahabharata, Santi Parva, it is stated 
that Parasurama practised his austerities on the hill 
called Gandha Madana.' The account of Parasurama 


' The Mahabharata, Birata Parva, ist Adhyaya, Bombay : — 

i ii fffr ii 

ii « fkxr^- 

iTJTt: wifT 1 f irw w Mi^rf ii 

The Matsya Desa lay to the south of the Kurus and to the west of the Sura- 
seiias, i.e. to the south of Thaue.swara and to the west of Mathura. It is identified 
with the modern estate of Alwar in Rajaputana and some adjacent districts (c/. 
Rapson’s ‘Ancient India,’ p. i66, iqi6) ; also cf. Mahabharata, Birat Parva 
5th Adhyaya 

“ 5f I 

I 

twnf: WSTMlftw: II 

General Cunningham locates Matsyade^a in the vicinity of Jayapore and thinks 
its capital was Virat or Bairata about 105 miles from Delhi (to the south) cf. p. 206, 
Dowson’s ‘ Hindu Classical Dictionary,' Trubner’s Oriental Series. 

2 Mahabharata (Sabha Parva, 30th Adhyaya) describes the conquest of the 
Raja of Videha (Mithila) by Bhima. 

Cf. Mahabharata Santi Parva , 48th and 49th Adhyayas, Bombay. 

iT^DTTo ¥fT*‘o Vo VJo ac: 

srf?T 

I vv wfvviftfniv: i 

vio a^r 
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even in the Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Parana and 
other Puranas would place his original home near Mahis- 

TTr^rT: I 

sj 

ifUT g'Wiftqt 11 

. . . i 

^ w ii 

WT I 

WT* ttw: Hrih: I 

. .?rrr- ^riir^ ii 

^ JTTfV: II 

rrqtf^'fV^ ii 

JTft ‘qiraT^ II 

XT^ I 

Tfr^f^r ii 

^’•rrf^Tt^ ii 

fTSltnr II 

This Gandha Madana would appear from the Kalika Puraua to be in Assam 
near the river Brahma Putra : — 

^f%rq5iKT^T^ 

wipn itw rr»5q[r ifif^^Fr rfisi- 

STRf^: ^ II 

^ ^^rfTsrt I 

?Ti^i^??urjr ?f%ni: 1 

^^r:TiT ^xtI^ II 

T?i^fr«j«rT?T i 

srt^ II 

> XJW ^PR^T^: I 

%m irn^ ftgrrsj^T ii 
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mati which is somewhere near the river Narbada in the 
Central Provinces/ 

9 awm n 

?nf ^BTi ^ ftwr YrsniiT i 

ft^bircijsrT fiWTWfli^w ii 

1 Cf. page 140 of the ‘ Early History of the Dekkan,’ by R. G. Bhandarkara, 
Bombay, 1895, where it is said that “ Mahismati ” was the capital of Maharastra. 

Also cf. ‘VMmiki’s Ramayana Uttara Kanda, 31st isarga, which locates Mahi§- 
mati on “ Narbada ” bank. 

7r?ft 3Tm sff i 

ii ii 

^ I 

^ 3 ^ mff ii ii 

^^vft Jiff: II <f: II 

Vi 

?r^ ‘4m im3r?r- i 

in o II 

Vi 

Cf. also the Brahmanda Parana. 

?f?r mfvwtiiT ^ i 

'' ft’^^KPST ^€ 3 : 511 ^: I 

T^WJr?Tt ^TIP II 

JTJR ^ rirPn i 

SfT ^T3TT 1 

«r«T^T’?l^Trq^[f%7r II 

g^: ^ ^ 5 jf: ^?r^r 1 

iTR^G I 

^TfTTO Wigjft II 

gK 31*3 f«R?rrf3f ?rinnf?’’CTg i 

WT’sr^r gqiftw i 

TOPRij vd 3P33imr*=irrfw^Tg ii ?r?r: wstt 

I 3rr«^Tf«i xf^ ^ rfwftr 

^T3nhj wr^uBsrr vimui 3riipwf^nrT '^* 53 ^ w^i^Rpnq'ifjjNr 

f:Tan nffif%TitarTfect’»t I ^ wrrg i ^ nfnsrrg^t mfixxu^ (TO 3K14< ; 
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This would put Yatnadagni Parasurama out of 
Mithila, but we know the admitted fact that Parasurama 
suddenly turned up at the marriage of Rama and Sita at 
Janakapura, and it is probable that Yamadagni and his 
son I^arasurama founded a settlement somewhere in or 
near Mithila. This would make the claim of these villages 
apparently tenable. 

The village Ahiyari in the Darbhanga district justly 
claims the distinction of having been visited by Rama 
on his way to Mithila (Janakapura). It is related that at 
Ahiyari (or Ahilyapura) stood the hermitage of sage 
Gautama, whose jealous harshness had turned his wife 
Ahilya into stone and that Rama miraculously restored 
her to human life.‘ 

The river Kosi or Kausiki which forms the eastern- 
most boundary of Tirhut (as popularly and traditionally 
known) has its legendary accounts in Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. 

Sitamarhi in the Muzalfarpur district claims the dis- 
tinction of having been the birth-place of Sita visited by 
Rama. 

Hajipur in the Muzaffarpur district claims distinction 
of having been the point at which Rama crossed over 
from the southern side of river Ganges. According to 
Valmiki’s Ramayana,® Rama first crossed the river Sona 
and passed a day between the Sona and the Ganges before 
crossing the latter. The relative position of the Sona and 
the Ganges even at the present day would lend some 
colour to this claim for distinction. 


1 c/. pp, 2 Cf, pp. 


5 
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CHAPTER I. 

Vais'am. 

We have seen that the Brhadaranyakopanisad as well 
as the Valmiki’s Ramayana abound 
s e a t o f Government with glorious accounts of the monarchi- 
to Bai^aii. cal rulers of Mithila with their capital 

at Janakapura. There is no mention 
of Vaisali in Brhadaranyakopanisad, but the Valmiki's 
Ramayana gives an account of its monarchical rulers 
specially of Sumati with whom Rama stayed for a night 
after crossing the Ganges and before proceeding to Mithila. 
The Pauranic accounts make Sumati the last of a line of 
34 kings, amongst whom was Visala, the great king, who 
founded Vaisali. This would show that Vaisali existed 
as a kingdom before Rama's time and was probably as 
old as the neighbouring kingdom of Mithila which saw 
its foundation during the period of the Satapatha Brah- 
man ^ or the Rg Veda. In the 6th century B.C. when 
Buddha lived, Vaisali was certainly (as we shall see) the 
seat of a most powerful oligarchical republic under the 
class or race of people among whom the most powerful clans 
(in the Buddhistic records) were the Vrijjians or the 
Licchavis'r There is no mention of any monarchical rulers 
of Mithila in the Buddhistic records about Buddha's time. 
It may therefore be taken as a historical fact that the 
Vrijjian oligarchical republic replaced the old monarchical 
rule of Videha and Vaisali at an early period and that the 
seat of the central Government shifted from Janakapura in 
the Nepal Tarai to Vaisali (modern Basarha) ' in the district 


• J.R.A.S. 1902, pp. 267, 2S8 and also Dr. Bloch’s exacavation at Basarha, 
Archaeological Survey Annual Report, 190304, pp. 81 to 102. 

Cf. also Rapson’s ‘ Ancient 'India,' 1916, p. 169, Vaisali — modern Basarha — 
in the Hajipur Subdivision of MuzalTarpur district. 

The ancient site is marked by a large mound of ruins and by a magnificent 
uninscribed pillar of Asoka, which is surmounted by the figure of a lion.” 

This pillar is a monolith at village Kolwa locally £iown as Bhima Simha’s 
Dathi (club) supporting a lion carved in stone. It consists of a pillar, 24 feet high. 
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of Muzaffarpur) which came into prominence in the 6th 
century B.C. 

It is probable that the Licchavis of VaiSali were in 
occupation of Magadha before Bimbisara of Magadh (south 
Bihar) (who is called “Seniya ” or “Senapati,” i.e. Military 
Commander) started on his conquering career in the 6th 
century (B.C.) It is not known whose Senapati he was 
before he became a king, but it is certain that he expelled 
the Licchavis from Magadha and founded or consolidated 
his dynasty. One of the very ancient Buddhistic texts ^ 


on the top of which is a pedestal with the lion. The cylinder is in one piece, the 
height of the whole being about 30 feet. Its depth below ground must be very 
great, as some persons dug down several feet, but failed to reach the foundation. 
The stone is covered with names, many of them English and of these some date 
from 1793. 

*The identity of the lion pillar at Basarh with one of Asoka’s pillars is some' 
times doubted, but its style of structure and its proximity to the ruins identified 
with ancient Vai6ali make it certain that it is an Asoka’s pillar though it does not 
contain Asoka’s usual inscription-edict. 

As regards the location of ancient Vaisali itself, both General Cunningham 
and Mr. V. A. Smith have identified ancient Vaisali with the ruins at modern 
Basarh. But Dr. Hoey proposed Cherand in the vSaran district to the west of river 
Gandak as the sight of Vaisali. This is however untenable. It appears from an 
inscription appertaining to miniature paintings of two palm-le^ve manuscripts 

( iRfft WT’CT =s Tara of Vaisali in Tirhut) published by M. Poucher and 
assigned to the 12th century A.D. that Vaisali lay in Tirhut. It is admitted that 
the district of Saran never formed part of Tirhut in the ancient times. We also 
know that Mahabira,. the developer of Jainism, has been described in the ancient 
Jamese scriptures as Vai^aliya, i.e. an inhabitant of Vaisali and it is also related 
there that his birth-place, Kundagam, lay in Videha (i.e. Tirhut). C/. Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. XXII, p. 10. 

Now we know that the ruins at Basarh are popularly known as Raja Visala's 
fort and one of the adjacent villages is called Kollua which may correspond to 
Kundagam or another form of it, Kallaga. The position of Basarh in relation to 
other places like Patna, etc., fits in exactly with the position of Vaisali in regard 
to Pataliputra and other localities. It is also remarkable that the ruins called 
Raja Visa/ ka §arh which still preserve the name of Vaisala, the founder of 
Vaisali, agrees in its circumference of about 500a ft. with the distance of 4 to 5 li 
which Hiuen Thsang gives as a circuit of the VaiSMi palace. We have got here a 
lion pillar and Hiuen Thsang says that such a pillar was erected at Vaisali by 
Asoka though he puts down its height at about 50 ft. North of it are the ruins of 
a brick stupa, and to the south an ancient brick-faced tank, corresponding to 
Hiuen Thsang’s stupa of Asoka and to the Markatahrada, or ‘ Monkey Tank ' 
respectively. The distance of these from the fort is about 2 miles. It is true that 
Hiuen Thsang’ s account omits the distance, but we know at least so much that 
they lay to the north-west of the palace and that its distance exceeded one mile. 

Several seals, etc., discovered at the Basarh ruins clearly mention Vaisali. 
Cf. pp. 82-123 of the Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1903-04. 

The identity of Basarha with Vaisali is also helped by the name Bisara of the 
revenue division (Pargana) within which Basarh lies. In the ‘ Ain-I-Akbari ’ Bisara 
or Basarais mentioned as a mahal included in Sarkar Hajipur, cf. ‘ Ain-i-Akbari ’ 
trans. by Jarret, Vol. II, p. 155 (1910). 

As regards Janakapur its identity is settled by Valmiki’s Ramayana where it 
is related that it lay to the north-east of Abilyasthana in the Darbhanga district. 

1 Cf. * Sutta Nipata,’ verses 38, 976, 977, loi 1-3 ; also Bhandarkar’s Carmichael 
Tectures, 1918. 
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speaks of Vai^ali as Magadhapura, i.e. capital of Magadha 
or South Bihar and describes the passage of the 16 disciples 
of the Brahmana Bavarin (who lived somewhere on the 
bank of the river Godavari in Southern India) whom he 
deputed to pay homage to Buddha and who went through 
Vaisali (Magadhapura) to Pasanaka Chetiya where Buddha 
then happened to be. 

, , An account of the Vrijiians ' of Vaisali^ 

Vrjjjians of Vaisali. , ^ r i i. 

may not be out of place here. 

The Vrijjians were divided into several confederate 
clans, of whom the Licchavis ^ came into collision with the 
mighty kingdom of Magadha. King Bimbisara of Maga- 
dha married princess Chellana, daughter of King Cetaka 
of Vaisali (Cr. 530 B.C.).* His son Ajata Satru conquered 
Vaisali in 490 B.C. after defeating nine confederate Licchavi 
and confederate Malla kings and became master of his 
maternal grandfather's kingdom. Thus king Ajatasatru 
of Magadha whose capital was at Pataliputra (modern 
Patna) which lay on the frontier of Magadha and on the 
bank of the river Ganges which divided the I^icchavi from 
the Magadha Kingdom, conquered Vaisali and occupied 


1 The Vrijjians consisted of 8 confederate clans, of whom the Ticchavis of 
VaiJ^ali and Videhas of Mithila were most powerful, c/. Rhys Davids’ * Buddhist 
India,’ p. 25, 

2 Vaisali was so called on account of Raja Visala, of. his account in the 
V«almiki's Ramayana or it may be that the word Vaisali is derived from the 
word “ Visala ” (Sanskrit)=big, large. 

3 (i) V. A. Smith’s ‘ Early History of India,’ 3rd edition, special Chapter II, 

etc., etc. 

(ii) Beal’s ‘ Life of Hiuen-Tsiang ’ (1914). 

(iii) Rhys Davids’ ‘ Ywan-chwang’s Travels in India’ (Royal Asiatic Society, 

1914)- 

(iv) Legg’s ‘ Travels of Fa-Hian in India’ (Clarendon Press, 1866). 

Todd in his ‘ Rajsthana ’ (Part VII) gives an account of the Licchavi family. 
He calls them of the solar race and on the ground of several inscriptions and 
ancient written literature found in Nepal about them, he thinks that they 
first established themselves in Nepal. He mentions certain Licchavi Rajas who 
reigned in Nepal and Puspapura (Patna), as is borne out by an inscription in 
the temple of Pasupati at Kathmandu in Nepal, Cir. Srihara’s Sambat 153 = 
Bikrama Samvat 1816=1756 A.D. or so; also c/. I. A. IX, 168; XIII, 411; XIV, 
97 and 34?, ; also J.R.A.S., LVIII, chart, p. 100. 

It may be interesting to remember that Dandi in his Dasakumara Caritam 
(Uttara, 3rd part) which is said to have been composed in the year 600 A.D. 
describes the intimate friendship between the then ruling princes and their queens 
of Mithila and Pataliputra (Magadha). As regards the date of Daskumara Caritam, 
of, Macdonell’s ^Sanskrit Literature’ (1905), p. 332; also Duff’s ‘Chronology of 
India ’ (1899), p. 44. 

♦ * Sacred Books of the East,’ Vol. XXII, Introduction by Jacobi, p. 266. 

Her name was Vasavi, niece of Gopal, according to a Tibetan account (Rock- 
hill’s Life of Buddha, p. 63). 
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Tirhut. It appears that when Buddha visited Pataliputra 
shortly before his death, Sunidha and Bassakara, Chief 
Ministers of Magadha, were busy in building a stfong 
fortress there to repel the Licchavis.' 

It is not known what happened to VaiMli after Ajata- 
satru (nicknamed Kunika). It is most probable that it 
continued to be ruled from Patna during the reigns of 
kings Candragupta and Asoka of the Maurya dynasty 
during the fourth and the third centuries B.C. 

The Licchavis and Vrijjians are supposed to be of 
Tibetan origin.' They may be regarded as a ruling clan 


1 Cf. ‘ Mahaparinirvvana Suttras, I, 26; and ‘ Mahabhagga’ VI, 28, 7. 

^ Cf. ‘ The Indian Antiquary,’ p. 233, 1903- . a : 

This supposition rests on no sure grounds. Beal in his ‘ Buddhist records of 
Western World, Volume II,’ ‘ Trubner’s Oriental Series ’ has dealt with the subject 
at XIII (intro.) where he writes : — 

“ After a month and five days they, i.e. Fahian’s party, reached Khotaii. This 
country has been identified with Li-yul of the Tibetan writers. There is some 
reason for connecting this ‘ land of Li ’ with the Licchavis of Vaisali. It is said 
by Csoraa Korosi ‘ that the Tibetan writers derive their first king (about 250 
B.C.) from the Lissabysis or Bichavyis ’. The chief prince or ruler of the 
Licchavis was called the ‘ great lion ’ or ‘ the noble lion ’. This is probably 
the explanation of Malia-li used by Spence Hardy as ‘ the n^me of the king of 
the Lichawis’. Khotan would thus be the land of the lion-people (Simnas). 
Whether this be so or not, the polished condition of the people and their religious 
zeal indicate clo.se connection with India, more probably with Baktria. The name 
of the great temple, a mile or two to the west of the city, called the Nava sargha- 
rama, or royal * new temple’, is the same as that on the south-west of Balkh 
described by Hiuen Tsiang ; and the introduction of Vaisravaiia as the protector 
of this convent, and his connection with Khotan, the kings of that country being 
descended from him, indicate a relationship, if not race, at least of intercourse 
between the two kingdoms.” 

And again on page 70 he writes : — , n* i 

“ We may conclude that the people of Vai.sali were a Northern people allied 
to the Yuechi, which illustrates the observation of Csoma Korosi, ‘ that Iibetan 
writers derive their first king about 250 B.C. from the Litsabyis or Licchavis 
(‘ Manual of Buddhism,’ p. 236, note). The Sakya family of Buddha is also to 
belong to this tribe. (Memoirs by V. de St. Martin, p. 367, note.) The symbols 
used by the Chinese for the Vuechi and for the Vrijjis are the same. Unless we 
are to suppose a much earlier incursion of these people into India than is genially 
allowed, the date of the Southern books of Buddhism (the book of the Great 
Decease and others), which contain accounts respecting the character, habits, 
dress of the Licchavis (which correspond with the Northern accounts), must be 
brought down considerably later than the assumed date of the reduction of the 
Pali canon. But, on the other hand, if it be true that the incursion of these people 
took place when Pataliputra was strengthened as a fortified outpost to repel their 
advance, i.e. about the time of Buddha, then we must allow an early advance on 
their part into India. We know they were regarded as intruders, for Ajatsatru, 
king of Magadha, was desirous to attack and root out * these Vrijjians,’ and it 
was he also who strengthened the city of Pataliputra. The question deserves 
consideration.” 

It is hardly necessary to say more than that this argument is not convincing. 
It is admitted that the Buddhist priests from Magadha and Tirhuta (Licchavis) 
went in large numbers to preach in Tibet during Asoka’s time, and it may be 
'^supposed with equal force that they obtained not only spiritual ascendancy but 
some one of them assumed kingly authority in Tibet. The word ** Li’ (Chinese= 
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akin to the Ksatriyas but their descendants are now all 
mixed up with the Tirhutians. 

Vai^ali was a big city made up of the three component 
parts of Vai^ali (modern Basarha) in- 
Di vision of vaisaii. habited chiefly by Brahmanas, Kunda- 

grama (modern Basukunda) inhabited chiefly by Ksatriyas 
and Banikagrama where Mahavira Vardhamana was born 
(modern Bania) inhabited by Vaisyas.‘ These villages are 
now mostly inhabited by Bhumihara Brahmanas. Vai^ali 
enjoyed marvellous prosperity. A triple wall encompassed 
the city, each wall a league distant from the next and 
there were three gates with watch towers.* 

Vaisaii was an oligarchical republic governed by a 
senate, the membership of which was 
made up of the heads of the ruling 
clans the chief executive officer of each 


Vaisaii an oligarchical 
republic. 


lion) found in common with some Northern people and the Licchavis does not 
carry matters far — for there is no explanation forthcoming of the remainder—Chav 
or it may be within the range of possibility that a section of the Licchavis who 
occupied Nepal, moved on to Khotan. 

Ajatsatru’s onslaught of the Licchavis does not help the theory for he attacked 
not only the Licchavis but also the people of other parts of India, who were surely 
not intruders. 

If the I/icchavis were of foreign Tibetan or Chinese origin there was sure to be 
some mention of this origin in the great Sanskrita Epics (Raraayana and Maha- 
bharata) and the Puraiias especially as it is certain that they had established 
them.selves at Vaisaii long before Buddha's time, i.e. long before 500 B.C. Though 
the Licchiivis have been mentioned as Nicavis in the Manusamhita (X — 22) which 
is a Brahmanical text, and which is not assigned to an earlier period than the ist 
century A.D., there is no mention of their foreign origin. 

WT KVSf^^ ^rrfJT ^ I 

^ 'W ii 

They are described as quasi-Ksatriyas (probably because they were Buddhists). 

V. A. Smith has contributed an interesting note — Indian Antiquary, 1903, 
p, 233 — on Tibetan origin of the Licchavis, but one may venture to think that his 
argument is as much in favour of the Tibetan origin of the Licchavis as of the 
Licchavi or Indian origin of some of the Tibetan tribes. He finds similarity 
between the Licchavi and the Tibetan modes of disposal of dead bodies as well as 
between their systems of law. But if the Licchavi Buddhists (who surely shared 
this custom with other people of India) could transplant their Buddhism in Tibet, 
is it too much to think that they could transplant some of their customs as well. 
It may be interesting to note that Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana gives the 
Licchavis a Persian origin (c/. Ind. Antiquary, p. 78, 1908) and thinks that they 
migrated to Tirhut from Nisibis, a port in Persia, and that in course of time, their 
name '• Nisibis" turned into “ Licchavi." But this is highly improbable as there 
is absolutely no record, Indian or foreign, of any Persian settlement especially as 
admittedly the Licchavis were a highly civilised and long-settled and most 
powerful class in Tirhut in the 6th century B.C. when Nisibis came into existence. 

> C/. V. A. Smith on Vaisaii, J.R A.S., 1902. p. 267. 

2 C/. Eka Panna Jataka, Buddha’s jatakas. Chambers, Vol. I, p. 316, 
1 ^ 95 - 
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clan being called the Raja or king. It is said that there 
were 7,707 such Rajas in the kingdom. Each Raja was 
assisted by a viceroy, a general and a treasurer.* 

The Licchavis and Vrijjians, who were Ksatriyas, were 
irjffrrwHr! i.e. they lived by the title of kings 
and were communal or republican heads unlike the Kam- 
bhojas and Saurastras (Ksatriyas),* who lived by agricul- 
ture, trade and wielding weapons (i e. mercenary, tribal 
bands). 

It is clear that all these 7,707 families were equals of 
one another in position, and it is stated that if quarrel 
broke out amongst the families, the heads of the families 
should not remain indifferent as the Gana might other- 
wise be dissolved. But whether there were actually as 
many as 7,707 Licchavi kings is by no means certain though 
their number must have been large enough. It seems as if 
each Licchavi king (whom Kautiljm calls “ Raja Subdopa- 
jivinah” called by the name or title of kings) had his own 
separate principality where he exercised independent 
powers in certain respects. Otherwise it is not clear why 
each Tncchavi king should have his own Uparaja (Viceroy), 
Senapati (general) and Bhandagarika (treasurer). But 
there is nothing on record to show in what respects they 
enjoyed individual powers and in what respects they 
exercised corporate powers. 

The Licchavis of Vaisali and the Mallas of Kusina- 


I Cf. Hka Paiiiia Jatakas, Buddhas Jataka, Chambers, Vol. I, p 315, 1896. 

Kautilya’s ‘ Artha.sastra ’ translated by R. ^ama ^iistri, Bangalore, 1915, 
P. 455 - 

The idea is that every one of these was called or passed for a Raja (king) (in 
relation to his own class or community) though he was not really a king (in 
relation to the whole or general community). Considerable controversy centres 
round the expression (Gauarajauah), but the plain meaning of the word 

‘ Gana’ in Sanskrit is a body of followers, a group, a tribe or class, or an a.ssocia- 
tion of persons formed for the same object. Following the analogy of 
(Ganadevatah), lit. groups of deities who generally appear in classes or troops 
(c/, Amara Kosa). 

I 

iff li 

(ganarajanah) would mean a group of rajas (kings) who worked 
together in a body. It follows that each individual Raja (king) was a king 
(absolute) only in relation to his own class, but was only a limb of the whole body 
of kings in relation to the affairs of the numerous classes or communities jointly . 
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garam were ruled by the corporate heads of their families 
called Samghas or Ganas ( =groups or clans) . In the course 
of a discussion/ Buddha asked a Jaina monk named 
Sacchaka whether PasonMi, king of Ko^la or Ajatasatru, 
king of Magadha, had power to banish, burn, or destroy 
a man in his dominions. At the time of this discussion, 
some Licchavis were present, and Sacchaka pointing to 
them said that if the Samghas and Ganas like the Licchavis 
or Mallas exercised this power in their own kingdoms, 
certainly Ajatasatru and Pasonadi possessed this power. 
All the members of this Samgha or Gana were called 
kings and their sons were designated as Licchavi-Kumaras. 

There was a special tank with the water of which the 
heads of the Ganarajanahs (the heads of the ruling 
families) were sprinkled while being crowned. This tank 
was covered^ with an iron net so that not even a bird could 
get through and a strong guard was set to prevent any one 
taking water from it. This tank was called Vaisali nagara 
Gana Raja Kulanam abhiseka-mangala-pokkharani/’® This 
shows that the political Samgha or group was called Gana 
which consisted of various Raja Kulas or royal families 
of the principal members or heads of which constituted the 
ruling class or Gana. Thus it is clear that the real execu- 
tive power was vested in the group of the heads of the 
ruling families and that no single member of the Gana or 
group was by himself a Raja or ruler in the proper seiivse 
of the word. 

The Licchavis had an excellent legal procedure and 
their law did not admit of the punishment of guilty 
persons unless the guilt was conclusively brought home 
to the accused,^ and they had their own codes called Paveni 
, Potthaka (Pramana Pustak ?) (based 

Pramaiio Pustaka. i i i \ ^ i i 

probably on precedents) to guide them 

I Cf. the Majjhinia Nikaya, I, 231.; also Bhandarkar’s “Carmichael 
Lectures,” 1918. 

Cf. Buddha Sala Jataka, IV, 148-9 and ii, 21-2. 

Cf. Buddha Ghosh’s Commentary on the Parinibbanasuttara (Athakatha and 
Sumangala Vilasini). V. A. Smith (Cf. Indian Antiquary, 1903, p. 233) observes 
similarity between the judicial system of Vaisali and that of Tibet. He has not, 
however, given full details, but if the account of the Criminal Procedure of Tibet 
as given by Sarat Chandra Dasa (in the J.A.S., Bengal, 1895, p. 5) is correct, 
the similarity cannot hold good, inasmuch as in Tibet accused persons are sub- 
jected to all sorts of tortures as soon as they are arrested throughout the various 
stages before their formal conviction, whereas in Vaisali, which was a republic, 
the accused was never maltreated before his conviction and was never convicted 
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in matters of civil usage. They disposed of their dead 
bodies either by cremation or by burial or by exposure.^ 

It may be mentioned that Mithila and in particular 
Vaisali are closely associated with the names of Buddha 
(the founder of Buddhism) and of Mahabira Vardhaman 
(the developer of Jainism) who were contemporaries. 
Mahabira, or Vardhaman as he is generally called, was a 
native of Vaisali and is therefore called the Vaisaliya or 
Nataputta (i.e. the son of the Nata, a clan of Ksatriyas, 
who were settled at Kollage, a suburb of the town of 
Vaisali). His father Siddhartha was married to a daughter 
of Cetaka, the then governing king of Vaisali and was thus 
closely related to King Bimbisara of Magadha. Their son 
Mahabira was born in or about 599 B.C. He entered 
upon his spiritual career at the age of 30 and in his 
long, wandering life of 42 years, he gathered a con- 
siderable following of monks, known as the Nigranthas,’^ 


unless he had passed through several officers, such as Viiiischay Mahamatra 
Vyavaharika, Sutradhara (re-hearer of law-maxims). Astha Kulika (officer over 
8 Kulas or families), Jsenapati (General) Uparaja (Viceroy) and last of all the Raja 
(King) who after consulting the “ Paveni Potthaka ” inflicted a suitable punish- 
ment. 

1 V. A. Smith (Ind. Antiquary, 1903. pp. 233-4) thinks that this practice of 
exposure was borrowed from Tibet where it is prevalent. But it may be remarked 
that though the present day Hindus dispose of their dead bodies only by crema- 
tion or by burial (as in cases of Sanyasis and children) still it appears that this 
custom prevailed not only among the Licchavis but also at least among the people 
of Magadha. 

Fahien, who visited Magadha in the 4th century A.D,, writes: — 

“ North of the Vihara was the Smasauam which name means in Chinese the 
field of graves into which the dead bodies are thrown ” (Legg’s Translation of 
Fahien’s Travels, Clarendon Press edition, 1886, p. 84). 

Also it appears that in ancient da3’S exposure of dead bodies was resorted to 
in several places in India (Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 80). 

Thus it may be taken that it was an indigenous Indian custom which has now 
mostly disappeared. 

2 In Sanskrit, Nirgrantha= without ties. 

For the date of Mahabira’s death, cf. Burgess. Ind. Ant., II, 139, Weber 
Sacred Literature of the Jains, p. 133; also Barodia, History and Literature of 
the Jains, Bombay, 1909; Mrs. Siiiclair-Stevenson, Notes on Modern Jainism, 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1910; Hoernle (Proceedings, A.S.B., 1898, pp. 39-53; also 
Hoernle, Ind. Ant. XX, 360; also ibid, ii, 363; ix, 158; xi, 245-246 ; xiii, 279; 
xxi, 57 ; and xxiii, 169; Jacobi, S.B.E., Vol. XXII, XLV, Introduction ; also I. A., 
VIII, 30, and XV, 143 ; also J.R.A.S., Jan., 197, pp. 122-130. 

Although the Digambara and Svetambara sects agree in placing the death of 
Mahavira 470 years before Vikrama. whose era begins in 58 B.C. , the Digambaras 
reckon back from the birth and the Svetambaras from the accession of Vikrama. 
The records indicate that 551 or 543 or 527 B.C. may be regarded as the tradi- 
tional date. Sthulabhadra, ninth successor of Mahavira, who was mantrin of 
the ninth Nanda, is said to have died either 215 or 219 years after the death of 
Mahavira, the same year in which Nanda was slain by Chandra^upta. Pusya- 
mitra, who came to the throne, cir. 185 B.C., is placed in the period 323-53 after 

6 
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or men who discarded all social bonds. They came to 
be known as Jains after Mahabira^s death about 527 B.C. 
The followers of Mahabira from different parts of the 
country visited Vaisali where the Licchavis used regu- 
larly to carry on discourses and disputations on high 
problems of life. The J ains are said to have been valiant 
disputants. Both men and women took part in the dis- 
courses, at the end of which some of them were united in 
wedlock on account of their agreement of views or as the 
outcome of mutual regard for their attainments.' 

It may, however, be remembered that such a religious 
toleration was sometimes absent at Vaisali where the 
followers of the one religion often decried the tenets of 
the other religion.'^ 

The “ Kalpa Sutra'' tells us that when Mahabira 
died there was a splendid illumination ^ at Vaisali which 
signified the enlightenment of human souls under Maha- 
bira' s teachings. 

Buddha was invited to Vaisali to deliver the people 
from a desolating pestilence. The 
miraculous coincidence of his arrival 
at Vaisali with the disappearance of 
the pestilence appears to have created a great impression 
and drawn a great number of disciples to Buddha. He left 
Vaisali after some time, but he visited it twice again and 
passed through it on his way to Ku^inagara (Cir. 487 B.C.)"^ 
where he died. 


Buddha delivered 
Vaisali from a pestilence. 


Mfthav ra. Some Jaina traditions assign this event to 467 B.C., but this is at 
variance with the Buddhist tradition that Buddha died after Mahabira. 

1 Cf. the Kulla Kalinga Jataka, Chambers’ translation. 

2 Cf. the Mahabhagga, Chap. 6, Section 31. 

8 It is a question if this had anything to do with the Hindu festival Dipavali 
which is observed by the Hindus as well as by the Jainas. 

That the death of Buddha occurred about 487 B.C. is based on the following 
arguments : — 

(i) Dr. Fleet at one time held 482 B.C. to be ‘ the most probable and satisfac- 
tory date that we are likely to obtain ’ (J.R.A.S., 1906; p. 667). 

(ii) A tradition places Dharma Asoka 250 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, 
and makes him contemporary with the Chine.se Emperor, She-hwang-ti, the 
builder of the Great Wall, who came to the throne in 246 B.C., became ‘ universal 
emperor’ in 221, and reigned until 210 (Sarat Candra Dasa, J.A.S B , Part I, 
1886, pp. 193*203 : and Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 233, 237. 

(iii) The ‘ dotted record ’ kept up at Canton until A.D. 489 showed 975 dots 
up to that year; 975—489=486 (Takakusu, J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 51). 

(iv) Paramartha, author of the Eife of Vasubandhu, places the teachers 
Vrisha*gaua and Vindhya-vasa, who flourished in the fifth century after Christ, as 
living in the tenth century after the Nirvana (487 4413=900). 

Cf. also I.A. vi, 154; J.B.A.S., xxiii, 704 ; and C.A.S.R., iii, 126. 
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Order of Buddhistic nuns. 


It may be interesting to mention that it was at 
Vaisali that Buddha established the 
j)rder of nuns ‘ at the request of his 
cousin and disciple Ananda and his widowed mother. 

Buddha had great regard for the Bicchavis ; when 
Ajatasatru, king of Pataliputra, sent his Minister to 
Buddha to take his advice as to his subduing the Lic- 
chavis, Buddha ^ said ; — 

“So long as the Vajjians hold full and frequent 
assemblies, so long as they live in unity and concord, so 
long as they act according to their ancient institutions, 
without enacting anything new or abrogating anything 
already established, so long as they honour their elders, 
so long as no women or girls belonging to their class are 
detained among them by force or abduction, so long as 
they honour the Vajjian shrines and observe their ancient 
religious rites, so long as they support and protect the 
Arhats— so long may the Vajjians be expected not to 
decline but to prosper.” 


> C/. Vasali by V. A. Smith, J.B.A.S., iv, 1902, pp. 267-288. 

2 Cf. Maha Pari Nibbana Sutra, Chaps. 4 and 5. 

Ajatasatru had no other alternative but to adopt the “ divide and rule ” policy 
to subjugate the Licchavis of Vaisali. The extract below from the translation of 
the Attha Katha will be instructive. 

“ In order to dissolve the alliance of the Vajjians, the king and his minister 
hit upon apian.” The minister, in the Council of Ajatasatru, shall say: " Tet 
the Vajjians go on with their agricultural and commercial work,” and quit the 
council. Thereupon the king shall say: “What does the Brahmin mean by 
interdicting our discussions regarding the Vajjians?” The minister will send 
some tribute to the Vajjians and the king will bring a charge against the minister 
and cut off all his hair. Theu as he is the person by whom the ramparts and 
ditches of the king’s capital were constructed and as he knows the strong and the 
weak, the high and the low parts of the king’s fortifications, he will tell the 
Vajjians that he will be able to remove any obstacles the king can lay. When 
this will be accepted by the Vajjians the king will say, “ let them come.” 

“ The minister departed for Vaisali, some did not want to receive him, others 
received him on the ground that he was so treated because he had advocated their 
cause and he, having been the Judicial Minister there, became so, also, at V’aisab. 
Then he disunited them in* the following manner. He once asked a Ticchavi 
prince mysteriously, “Do people plough land?” another prince who was there 
asked him what he said and did not believe the answer given and so they 
quarelled with each other. Another time the minister asked a Dicchavi prince 
privately, in the presence of another, “ With what curry did you eat your rice ? ” 
This also, in a similar manner brought about a dissension between the two. On 
another occasion , he said to a Dicchavi, “Are you a coward ? ” to another “Are 
you a beggar ” for he said, that others had been calling them so. Thus in course 
of years the Licchavis were entirely disunited. Then he requested the king to 
attack Vaisali and he accordingly advanced with a large army. The tocsin of 
Vai^H was sounded, but the people disregarded the call, saying, “ Let the rich 
and the valiant assemble, we are beggars and cowards.” The Vajjians again and 
again beat the tocsin but every time without effect. Thus they were easily con- 
quered by Ajatasatru.” 
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On another occasion, Buddha was invited and wor- 
shipped by a courtesan of Vaisali named Ambapali. The 
Licchavis who disliked his taking meals there, wanted to 
take him to their own place, and Buddha ‘ beholding 
them from some distance, said : — 

O brethren, let those of the brethren who have 
never seen the Tavatimsa gods, gaze upon this company 
of the Licchavis, behold the company of the Ticchavis 
even as a company of the Tavatimsa gods.” 

The lyicchavis on their part built a large number of 
monasteries and tanks for Buddha and his followers. 
People from all parts of the country used to visit Vaisali 
as^ a sacred place. Buddha used to engage in deep 
spiritual discussions with the Licchavis who were a cul- 
tured people (as is borne out by several ” Jatakas” and 
the Dhammapada”) in the Kutagara hall (gabled hall) 
which the lyicchavis had among other buildings erected 
especially for the purpose of Buddha's discourses. 

The lyicchavis were thoroughly devoted to Buddha. 
When he passed Vaisali on his way to Kusinagaram for 
his Parinirvana (i.e. to breathe his last), the Licchavis of 
Vaisali followed him and to send them back to their 
homes, Buddha is said to have prevsented his alms bowl 
to them, to have drawn upon his miraculous powers and 
to have made a mighty river appear between himself and 
the Licchavis who were thus compelled to retrace their 
steps. 

Kesariya in Champaran district is supposed to be the 
spot where Buddha took leave of the Licchavis and where 
he presented his alms bowl to them. It is believed that 
they erected a stupa over the spot where the alms bowl 
was presented by Buddha.* 

1 Maha Parinibbana vSattam, Chap. 2. 

There appears to have been an office conferred by the Vrijjian rulers on a 
female designated the “ Nagara-sobhini-Thanatavan ” which may signify “the 
chief beauty of the place. " Cf. T.A.S.B., Vol. VII, p. qq2. 

« Cf. S.B.E., Vol. XI, p, 24. 

^ The wife of Bandhula, the Commander*in* Chief of Kosala, when pregnant, 
said to her husband, “ My lord, I desire to go to the tank in the city of Vaisali to 
hathe in it and drink its sacred water, which is used by kings for ceremonial 
sprinkling at their coronation (Buddhasala Jataka, Vol. 4, p. 148). 

* 0 /. Beal’s Buddhistic Records of the Western World, p. LII. 

Kesariya contains what is popularly called Raja Bena Cakravarti’s deora 
(stupa) surrounded by a sheet of water known as Raja Bella’s digha. Raja Bena 
IS said to have been a Buddhist Raja {Cf. Troyer, in Raja Taringini, I, 405). The 
ruins known locally as Raja Bena’s ranivasa was apparently a Buddhist monastery. 
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We are told that Buddha rode from his father’s 
house on his favourite white steed 
Kanthaka accompanied by his chario- 
teer Candaka and after crossing the 
river Anoma, bade him return with the horse and assumed 
the garb of an ascetic. It is believed that the village Bihar 
in the district of Champaran marks the traditional site of 
Candaka’ s return and in any case, the name shows that 
there existed a Buddhist monastery at this place. ^ 
Buddha is said to have again passed through Champaran 
on his way from Vaisali to Kusinagara. Lauriya-Nanda- 
nagarha (in Champaran in Tirhut) is believed by some to 
be the site where the ''Ashes Stupa” was erected over 
the ashes taken from Buddha’s funeral pyre.^ 

At Buddha’s death, the Licchavis are said to have 
destroyed all the heretical books to show their firm devo- 
tion to Buddha’s creed. They obtained from the Mallas 
(a ^/wasi-Ksatriya class of Kusinagaram) an eighth part of 
Buddha’s relics on the ground that they were Ksatriyas like 
Buddha and erected a monument over the relics at Vaisali. * 
It may be mentioned that long after Buddha’s death 
Vaisali continued to enjoy its influ- 
sacred^characterof etice ill Tirliut. There were stupas 

^ ■ containing relics of Buddha and Anan- 

da’s bodies. It was full of sacred spots and was atone 
time considered so sacred that the 2nd great Council of the 
Buddhist church was held here (Cir. 377 B.C.) ^ to settle a 


Fahiau visited this spot and regarded it as the place where the parting between 
Buddha and the Licchavis took place. Hiuen-t-sang found the place deserted and 
identified it with the place where Buddha had reigned as a Cakravarti (i.e. an all 
India King) in a previous birth (C/. Report on the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Vol. XVI, North and South Bihar). It is probable that the stupa at Kesariya is 
the same as was erected by the Licchavis on the spot where they were presented 
by Buddha with the alms bowl. 

Is it probable that the rivulet Mekhawa (N.E. of Kesaria) or Baya (S.W. of 
Kesaria) represents the stream which Buddha is said to have made to appear 
before the Licchavis. 

1 Bihar or Vihara in Pali = Monastery. 

^ Cf. V. A. Smith’s Article on Kusinara or Kusinagram in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1902. 

Cf. Ashwa Ghosha’s life of Buddha, Eng. Translations, p. 276. 

Cf. Ashwa Ghosh’s life of Buddha, Fo-sho-ning tsam-king, pp. 328-9; also 
Beal’s Buddhist records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 41. 

According to Ceylonese tradition, it was held 118 years before Asoka’s Coro- 
nation. — Cf. p. 7, Chronology of India, by C. M. Duff, 1899; also pp. 103-109 of 
Kerr’s Manual of Indian Buddhism, and also p. LIV of Beal's Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, Vol. 11 . 
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dispute between the srict and the lax sections of the Bud- 
dhist church. It is said that the council was attended 
by more than 700 monks and resulted eventually in the 
establishment of a strict order of discipline. 

Vaisali lay on the road between Pataliputra and 
. . ^ ^ , Nepal and was visited by ASoka (Cir. 

vaisauvisite y so a. B.C.) ^ who erected a lion pillar 

there, though he is said to have removed off the sacred 
relics of Buddha. Nepal was at this time an integral part 
of the empire and was probably administered directly 
from the capital Pataliputra (Patna) as one of the home 
provinces. The royal road to it from Pataliputra appears 
to have led first to Vaisali and then passed Kesariya, 
Lauriya-Araraja, Bettiah, Lauriya-Nandanagarha, Janki- 
garha and Ramapurva (where also thereds a pillar near 
Pipariya not far from Sikarapura in the Champaran dis- 
trict) entering the hills by the Bhikhna Thori pass. 

The Emperor’s line of march probably followed the 
route taken by Buddha on his way to 
The royal road be- ^he place of his death and is marked 
Vaisali. by a lion pillar at Vaisali (Basarhin, 

Muzaffarpur district), by a stupa at Ke- 
sariya and by the pillars ^ of Lauriya-Araraja near Govinda- 
ganj, Lauriya-Nandanagarha (15 miles north of Bettiah), 
and Rampurva (near Pipariah) in the Champaran district. 

It is not known what happened to Vaisali after Asoka, 
but it is said that it was from Vaisali 
KingKam^kaat Baisaii Kauiska, the Kusaua king, carried 

off to Gandhara, the famous alms bowl 
of Buddha about or in the first century A.D.^ Thereupon 


1 Cf. Oldfield’s Sketches from Nepal II, pp. 198 and 246-52 ; also Indian Anti- 
quary, XIII, 412 ; also Levi, Le Nepal, Vol. I, pp. 263-331 and Vol. II, pp. 1-3, 344. 

8 Cf. pp. 64-74 of Report on the Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. 1 , 1862-65. 

Also Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. I, for 1880, pp. 104-113. 

The Lauriya-Nandanagarha and Arara ja pillars bear the usual edicts of Asoka. 
The lion pillar at Lauriya is, however, damaged in the mouth and bears the inscrip- 
tion ** Muhiuddin-Mahammad Aurangzib Badshah Alamgir Ghazisanh, 1071 
( = 1661 A D.). The Rampurwa pillar is much damaged. 

8 Report on Arch. Survey of India, Vol. XVI, pages 8-1 1 ; also Vaissiliefs 
translations from Taranath. Pahien found this alms bowl in the 4th century 
A.D. in Gandhar ; Cf. pp. 19-20, Giles* records of Buddhistic kingdoms. 

Also Cf. J.R.A.S., July, 1913, pp. 627-650; 

,, Jan. 1914 „ 79-88 

.. April „ :, 369-382. 

M M M .. 403-410. 

July „ „ 748-751. 

,, Jan., 1915, „ 95-108. 
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we find that a local Raja at or near Pataliputra, bearing 
the famous name of Candragupta wedded, in or about 
the year 308 A.D., a princess named Kumara Devi, who 
belonged to the ancient Licchavi clan. During the long 
period of about eight centuries which 
intervened between the reign of Ajata- 
king, 308 A.D. satru and the; marriage of Kumara Devi, 

the history of the Dicchaivis has been 
lost for the most part, although they are known to have 
established a dynasty in Nepal, which used an era believed 
to run from A.D. iii. ' They now come suddenly into notice 
again in connexion with this marriage, which proved to be 
an event of the highest political importance, as being the 
foundation of the fortunes of a dynasty destined to rival the 
glories of the Mauryas. Kumara Devi evidently brought to 
her husband as her dowry valuable influence, which in the 
course of a few years secured to him a paramount position in 
Magadha and the neighbouring countries. It seems pro- 
bable that at the time of this fateful union, the Dicchavis^ 
were masters of the ancient imperial city, and that Candra 
Gupta, by means of his matrimonial alliance, succeeded to 
the power previously held by his wife’s relatives. In the 
older days the Dicchavis of Vaisali had been the rivals of 
the kings of Patliputra, and apparently during the disturbed 
times which followed the reign of Pusyamitra, they paid off 
old scores by taking possession of the city, which had been 
built and fortified many centuries earlier for the express 
purpose of curbing their restless spirit. 

Candra Gupta was raised by his I^icchavi connexion 
from the rank of a local chief, as enjoyed by his father 
and grandfather,’ to such dignity, that he felt justified in 


' 1 The names of the Candraguptas of the Gupta dynasty are spelt with a 
hyphen, to distinguish them from the Maurya. (Levi, Le Nepal, i, 14; ii, 153.) 

8 It is related in the “ Mahavansa” and the “ Malankara Vatthis" that there 
was a Licchavi Raja '‘Sisunaga” who removed his capital from Rajagfha (in 
Magadha) to Vaisali (in Tirhut). 

3 Cf. A.S.A.R., 1903-04; V. A. Smith's ‘ Revised Chronology of the early or 
imperial Gupta dynasty,' Ind. Ant. 1902, p. 257 ; V. A. Smith’s Catalogue of Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 95 ; Fleet’s notes in J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 342; 
Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions ' in ‘Corpus inscriptions, Ind.’ vol. Ill ; also V. A Smith’s 
" the Conquest of Samudragupta ’ in J.R.A.S , 1897, p. 859 ; and Ind. Ant., I 9 i 3 i P- 
176. 

Also the analogical account of king Udayana of Kausambi (in ‘ Katha Sarita 
Sagara') who was son of Satanik, grandson of Sahasranika, belonged to the Bharata 
family and was called vaidehiputra, i.e. son of the princess of Videha or Mithila. 
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assuming the lofty title of “ Sovereign of Maharajas ’ ’ usually 
associated with a claim to the rank of lord paramount. 
He struck coins in the joint names of himself, his queen, 
and the Licchavis and his son and successor habitually 
described himself with pride as the son of the daughter of 
the Licchavis. 

Candragupta selected (about A.D. 330) as his successor 
the Crown Prince, Samudragupta, his son by the Licchavi 
princess. 

The excavations at Basarha have unearthed materials 
which disclose important information 
Sfby excavationT relating to Basarha in the 5th century 
A.D. Official seals, found at the exca- 
vations, were probably impressed on letters addressed by 
the Central Government at Patliputra to the officers at 
Vaisali. Some of these officers are described as being in 
charge of Trbhukti (sg%). Other seals attached to letters 
sent by merchants and bankers point to the large commer- 
cial transactions conducted in those days. There have 
been found seals of mercantile and banking guilds and it 
may not be unreasonable to suppose that there existed a 
chamber of commerce even in those days. Various officers 
were named as Governor, Military Commander, Police 
Commander, Chief of the War Office Treasury, the Com- 
mander of the City, the Chief of the State Ministers. All 
this .shows a highly developed form of government. It is 
remarkable that no symbol of Buddhism is to be found 
among the emblems on seals unearthed at Basarha. The 
evidence of the emblems on the seals, so far as they have 
any connection with religious worship, together with the 
names occurring in the inscriptions and the seals bearing 
benedictory formulas, rather lead one to conclude that 
most of the persons to whom the seals belonged, were 
followers of the Brahminical creed or Jainas, or both.* 


• Cf. Report on the Archieological Survey of India, 1903-4, pp. 8-1 1. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Chinese Traveuters in Tirhut. 

500 A.D. to 650 A,D, 

The Chinese traveller Fa-Hien, who came to India at 
the beginning of the 5th century A.D., came to see the site 
of Candaka's return and returned to Vaisali (modern Bas- 
arha in the district of Muzaffarpur) after doing homage to 
the Ashes Stupa ” at Kusinagara. 

Fa-Hien writes : — 

It was by the side of the ' Weapons laid down ’ tope 
at Baisali that Buddha, having given 
cenTu“y‘A.D. the idea of living longer said to 

Ananda, ^ In three months from this I 
will attain to pari-nirvana,' and Mara^ had so fascinated 
and stupefied Ananda, that he was not able to ask Buddha 
to remain longer in this world.’' 

* * * * 

“ When Ananda was going from Magadha* to Vaisali, 
wishing his pari-nirvana to take place (there), the devas 
informed king Ajatasatru'^ of it, and the king immediately 
pursued him in his own grand carriage, with a body of 
soldiers, and had reached the river. (On the other hand), 
the lyicchavis of Baisali had heard that Ananda was coming 
(to their city), and they on their part came to meet him. 


1 The king of demons. The name Mara is explained by ‘ the murderer,' * the des- 
troyer of virtue,’ and similar appellations. * He is,' says Eitel, ‘ the personification 
of lust, the god of love, sin and death, the arch-enemy of goodness, residing in the 
heaven Paranirmita vasavartin on the top of the Kamadhatu. He assumes differ- 
ent forms especially monstrous ones, to tempt or frighten the saints, or sends his 
daughters, or inspires wicked men like Devadatta or the Nigranthas to do his work. 
He is often represented with 100 arms, and riding on an elephant.’ The oldest 
form of the legend in this paragraph is in * Buddhist Suttas,’ Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. xi, pp. 41-55, where Buddha says that, if Ananda had asked him thrice 
he would have postponed his death. 

2 Magadha was for some time the headquarters of Buddhism ; the holy land 
covered with Viharas, a fact perpetuated, as has been observed in the name of the 
present Behar, the southern portion of which corresponds to the ancient kingdom 
of Magadha. 

8 In Singhalese Ajasat. Cf. the account of his conversion in Mahavamsam of 
Ceylon (translated by Greiger, J. Pali Text Society, 1912), pp. 321-326. He was the 
son of the King Bimbisara, who was one of the first royal converts to Buddhism. 
Ajasat murdered his father or at least wrought his death ; and was at first opposed 
to Sakyamuni (Buddha). When converted, he became famous for his liberality 
and almsgiving. 

7 
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(In this way), they all arrived together at the river, and 
Ananda considered that if he went forward. King Ajatsatru 
would be very angry, while if he went back, Licchavis would 
resent his conduct. He thereupon in the very middle of 
the river burnt his body in a fiery ecstasy of Samadhi,' and 
his pari -nirvana was attained. He divided his body (also) 
into two, (leaving) the half of it on each bank ; so that each 
of the two kings got one-half as (sacred) relic, and took it 
back (to his own capital), and there raised a tope over it.’' ^ 

Wang-Hiuen-Tse, a Chinese traveller, visited Baisali 
twice in the 6th century A.D. and in 
his second visit offered robes to Bud- 
dhist monks.^ 

Sung-Yun, another Chinese traveller, who came to 
India in the 6tb century, mentions the 
Yun's”rccounrof TirhuT P^acc of Candaka’s return and speaks 
of 40 countries, extending from the 
frontier of Persia on the west to Khotan on the borders 
of China on the east, the last one of which was Tieh-lo 
in the south, as being in possession of a people of Huns. 
It is sometimes thought that Tieh-lo represented modern 
Tirhut. 

Hiuen Tsiang, the famous Chinese traveller, came to 
Tirhut in the 7th century A.D. about the year 635. He 
visited the site of Candaka’s return, which, he writes. 


1 Eitel has a long article on the meaning of Samadhi, which is one of the seven 
sections of wisdom (bodhyanga) ; Hardy defines it as meaning ‘ perfect tranquillity.' 
Tumour, as meditative abstraction ; Burnouf, as self-control and Edkins, as ‘ecstatic 
reverse.’ ‘Samadhi,’ says Eitel, ‘signifies the highest pitch of abstract, ecstatic medi- 
tation ; a state of absolute indifference to all influences from within or without ; a 
state of torpor of both the material and spiritual forces of vitality ; a sort of ter- 
restrial nirvana, consistently culminating in the total destruction of life.’ He then 
quotes apparently the language of the text. ‘ He consumed his body by Agni (the 
fire) of Samadhi,’ and says it is ‘a common expression for the effects of such ecstatic, 
ultra-mystic self-annihilation.’ All this is simply * a darkening of counsel by words 
without knowledge.’ Some facts concerning the death of Ananda are hidden beneath 
the darkness of the phraseology, which it is impossible now to ascertain. By or in 
Samadhi he burns his body in the very middle of the river, and then he divides the 
relic of the burnt body into two parts (for so evidently Fa-Hien intended his nar- 
ration to be taken), and leaves one-half on each bank. The account of Ananda’ s 
death in Nien-chang’s ‘ History of Buddha and the Patriarchs’ is much more extra- 
vagant. Crowds of men and devas are brought together to witness it. The body 
is divided into four parts. One is conveyed to the Tusita heaven, second to the 
place of a certain Naga king, a third is given to Ajatasatru, and the fourth to 
the Licchavis. What it all really means is difficult to say. 

2 Pages 74 to 77 of “ A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, being an account by 
the Chinese Monk Fa-Hien of his travels in India and Ceylon (399-414 A.D.) by 
James Legge, M.A.,LL.D., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886 edition. 

Cf. Ind. Ant., 1911, p. in ; also Beal’s Si-yuki, i, Introduction XV. 
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formed part of the kingdom of Rama, a kingdom which was 
desolate and uninhabited. A great 
stupa built by Asoka in a dense forest 
marked the site of Candaka’s return. 
From this place the traveller went to the stupa built over 
Buddha’s ashes ; which he passed on his way to KuSinagar, 
through a great and dangerous forest, full of robbers, ele- 
phants, etc. It is now taken as a settled fact that at the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit, Tirhut formed a part of the 
empire of Harsavardhan Siladitya of Kanauj.' He died in 
648 and his minister, Arjuna, usurped the throne and 
attacked a mission which was on its way from the Chinese 
emperor.* 


1 Rhys David’s Travel of Ywan Chwang, Vol. II, pages 63-80. 

i During his lifetime, King Harsa maintained diplomatic intercourse with the 
Chinese empire. A Brahmana envoy, whom he had sent to the emperor of China 
in 641, returned in 643 A.D. accompanied by a Chinese mission bearing a reply to 
Harsa’s despatch. The mission remained for a considerable time in India, and did 
not go back to China until 645 A.D, The next year Wang-hiuen-tse, who had been 
the second-in-cornmand of the earlier embassy, was sent by his sovereign as 
head of a new Indian Mission, with an escort of thirty horsemen. Before the envoys 
reached Magadha in 648 A.D. King Harsa had died, and the withdrawal of his 
strong arm had plunged the country into disorder, which was aggravated by famine. 

Aryuna, or Arunasva, a minister of the late king usurped the throne and gave 
a hostile reception to the Chinese mission. The members of the escort were mas- 
sacred, and the property of the Mission plundered but the envoys, Wang-hiuen-tse 
and his colleague, were fortunate enough to escape into Nepal by night. 

The reigning king of Tibet, the famous Srong-tsan Gampo, who was 
married to a Chinse princess, succoured the fugitives, and supplied them with a 
force of a thousand horsemen, which co-operated with a Nepalese contingent of 
seven thousand men. With this small army Wang-hiuen-tse descended into the 
plains, and, after a three days' siege, succeeded in storming the chief city of Tirhut. 
Three thousand of the garrison were beheaded, and ten thousand persons were 
drowned in the neighbouring river (?) Aryuna fled and having collected a fresh force, 
offered battle. He was again disastrously defeated and taken prisoner. The victor 
promptly beheaded a thousand prisoners, and in a later action captured the 
entire royal family, took twelve thousand prisoners and obtained thirty thousand 
head of cattle. Five hundred and eighty walled towns made their submission ; and 
Kumara, the king of Eastern India, who had attended Harsa’s assemblies a few 
years earlier, sent in abundant supplies of cattle, horses and accoutrements for 
the victorious army. Wang-hiuen-tse brought the usurper as a prisoner to China, 
and was promoted for his services. Cf. Et. Col. Waddell’s Tibetan Invasions of 
India in 647 A.D. and its results (A.S.B. Review, J an., 1911, as well as his Buddhism 
of Tibet or Eamaism, 1895, pp. 20-41); Sarat Chandra Dasa (J.A,S.B., Vol. I, 
Part I, 1881, pp. 217-22); Sir. M. A. Stein’s Ancient Khotan, 1907; Watters’ 
Work on Ywan Chwang, i, ii. 

It will thus appear that both Nepal and Tirhut came under the Tibetan sway 
after this event. Mr. P. Silvain Levi conjectured that in the year A.D. 879 the epoch 
of the Nepalese era might possibly mark the time when Nepal threw off its allegiance 
to Tirhut (Le-Nepal, Vol. II, 1905, page 182). But it appears from Chinese sources 
that Tibetan rule in Tirhut lasted only for about half a century from A.D. 648—703, 
the date when Nepal also recovered its independence, as determined by Mr. B. H. 
Parker from the histories of T’ang dynasty of China. In the year 703 it is recorded 
that both Nepal and India threw off Tibetan suzerainty, and that the then king 
of Tibet perished during his personal conduct of the punitive expedition that he ha 
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Hiuen Tsiang*' writes that the kingdom of Vaisali was 
about 1,000 miles (5,000 Li) in circuit and that it abounded 
in fruits, flowers, mangoes and plantains and all sorts of 
riches. The land was fertile and was blessed with a temper- 
ate climate. The people were fond of learning and religi- 
ous pur.suits. 

It is said that the Vrijjian kingdom (to the north- 
east of Vaisali) of which the capital was Chansuna (Janaka- 
pura) which was in ruins, was about 300 miles (4,000 Li) 
in circuit and that the inhabitants had mostly discarded 
Buddhism. 

According to Hiuen Tsiang, Vaisali was about 12 miles 
in circuit and was inhabited by Jains, Hindus and Bud- 
dhists, the last of whom were practically the least impor- 
tant from a numerical point of view. The city was in an 
advanced state of ruin and all traces of the Buddhist gar- 
dens and monasteries except three or four containing a few 
monks had disappeared. The Jains were numerous and 
the Brahmanical Hindus worshipped at a score of shrines.® 

It seems probable that at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’ s 
visit, Vaisali or Tirhut formed part of the empire of King 
Harsa who ruled over Northern India between 606 and 
648 A.D.“ Vaisali is said to have been the only great city 
in the territories of the free clans who formed so impor- 


organized against them.” (The Journal of the Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, 
pp. 129*52. Also an article by Mr. V. A. Smith, pp. 555-56, Vol. Ill, part IV, of 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, December 1917.) 

1 Cf. Rhys David’s “ Travel of Yuan Chwang (Vol. II), pp. 63-80, and also S. 
BeaTs ” Life of Hiuen Tsiang (1914). 

Hiuen Tsiang states that Buddha told Anathapindika that there were hidden 
treasures at Panduka (in Mithila), Pingala (in Kalinga), Sankha (in Kasi) and El 
Patra (in Gandhar). These treasures will be revealed when Maitreya attains 
Buddhahood and would never experience diminution when drawn upon. But what 
it means it is not easy to understand. 

2 Cf. Dr. Bloch’s Report Arch. Surv. Ind., 1903-4. 

Dr. Bloch writes, “ Turning to the emblems on the seals, the first thing that 
strikes one is the total absfence of any symbol of Buddhism. * * The 

evidence of the emblems on the seals, so far as they have any connection with 
religious worship together with the names occurring in the inscriptions and the seals 
bearing benedictory formulas, rather led me to conclude that most of the persons 
to whom the seals belonged were followers of the Brahmanical creed of the 
Jainas, or both. There is, however, proof that Buddhists remained there probably 
until the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans, in the Buddhist images 
recently found among its ruins which belong to the end of Buddhist history in 
India. ” 

8 Cf. pp. 173-180 of Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, by S. Beal. Also cf. pp. 210-224 of 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, Beal. 
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tant a factor in the social and political life of the 6th 
century* A.D. 

Another Chinese traveller who visited Mithila and 
Vaisali was It-sing whose record is valuable as showing the 
actual practice of Buddhism in the 7th century A.D.* 

Nothing can be said as to what happened to Vaisali 
or to the Vrijjian kingdom after the destruction of king 
Harsa’s empire. 


^ Cf. Buddhist India, p. 40 by Rys David. 

Cf. It Sing’s record of Buddhist religion in India translated by Dr. J. Taka- 
kusu, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1896. 



PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 

TiRHUT from the middle of the 7 TH TO THE MIDDLE 
OF THE 13th Century a.d. 


Nothing definite is known of Tirhut after king Harsa’s 
1 . death for about 200 years, except as 
we have already said, that soon after 
king Harsa's death (648 A.D.) his minister Aryuna usurped 
the throne and gave a hostile reception to a Chinese mis- 
sion which was on its way to King Harsa’s Court. The 
then King of Tibet — Strong- tsan-Gampo, who was related to 
the Chinese Emperor, succoured the surviving members of 
the mission who had fled into Nepal and Tibet defeated 
Aryuna, occupied Nepal and Tirhut, and held them under 
his sway up to the beginning of the 8th century A.D.' 

Towards the middle of the 9th century A.D., it is 
probable that Gopala, the founder of 
a a ynas y. Pala dynasty in Bengal, exercised 

some influence over Tirhut.^ It is not known how long 
and how far his influence extended. But it appears that 
at the beginning of the loth century A.D. Yasovarman '^ 
Chandella is represented as warring against the Maithilas 
Gaudas (Bengalis) and Chedis and at 
the beginning of the iith century A.D., 
princes. the Palas were superseded by the 

Chedis of central India, who, owing to 
an upheaval or commotion in the country, made dash 
northwards and occupied Tirhut among other tracts. The 
Carnatics (Nanyupa's family) * seem to have come to 


^ Cf. an account of this episode. 

2 Cf. E. I, i, 122 ff. ; and C.A.S.R. ii, 451. 

3 Cf. J.B,A. iv, 123, lA. vii, 91 ; ix, 188 ; xiii, 414. 

* The occupation of Mithila by the Chedis may appear strange at the first sight, 
but Puranic r^ords place Magadha under them during the time of the Mahabharata. 

Thus the Adi Parva of the Mahabharata (cir. 500 B.C.) ch. 63, verses 29-38, state 
that Vasu, the rajah of Chedi, had five sons, each of whom founded a separate line of 
kings, one of whom was Bfabadratha who became ruler of Magadha (and father of 
Jarasandha) and that near his (Vasu’ s) capital was a river called Saktimati and a 
mountain called Kolahal and that a daughter of the river Saktimati (produced by 
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Tirhut in alliance with the Chedis ‘ and it is probable that 
they took advantage of their decline at the end of the 
nth century A.D. to carve out a principality for them- 
selves.* 

Gangeyadeva ruled in Tirhut in Samvat (Vikrama) 
1076* (=1019 A.D.) and may be identified with Gangeya- 
deva Kalacuri * of Chedi whom Alberuni mentions as a ruler 
of Dahala in 1030 A.D.‘ Gangeya is also known from some 
coins found in Gorkhapore.'* He is said to have died under 
the Banyan-tree at Allahabad in 1040 A.D. Both 'he and 
his son, Karna, who is said have reigned for 60 years, held 
Gauda (the then capital of Bengal under the Hindu kings) 
under their sway. Kama’s son ’ seems to have invaded 
and subdued Champaran. Thus there were at least three 
rulers of this Chedi dynasty who can account for about 
a century (Cir. 1000 to 1100 A.D.) in Tirhut. 

It has been assumed that Ramapala of the Pala dynasty 


intercourse with mountain Kolahal) wasGirika whom Vasu married. As a matter 
of fact, the Kauakol mountains, the river Sakri and Giriak [the name of a hill near 
Rajgriha in the Patna district, which may have been so called after an old branch 
of the river Sakri (traces of which still exist) which might have been called daughter 
of Saktimati] exist close together in south Bihar (Patna, Gaya and Monghyr dis- 
tricts) and it is probable that these names are corruptions of Kolahala, Saktimati 
and Girika. It is equally probable that the southern part of the Kauakol range was 
called Saktimati from which (according to the Visnu Purana) issued the Rishikulya 
(probably the river Kiul), Kumari (probably the river Kaurhari), and others 
including the Saktimati which was so called after the hill of its issue (following the 
analogy of Mekhalanandini, etc.) It is not improbable that the Chedi kingdom 
extended from south Bihar to Jubbalpur, n«ar which exists Tewar which possesses 
inscriptions showing (according to the identification by General Cunningham) 
to have been Tripura, a capital of the Chedi kingdom If this hypothesis has 
any foundation in fact, it is remarkable that the Chedis again exteii ied their sway 
to Magadha and Tirhut in the loth and iith centuries A.D. 

1 Cf. Simraon dynasty, Chapter II. 

Cf. pp. 18-19 of “ Bendall’s History of Nepal and surrounding kingdoms 
which is a part of Catalogue of palmleaf manuscripts in the Nepal Durbar Library 
by H. P. Sastri ; also Manuscript No. 1079 (p. 34 of the Catalogue) of the Ramayatia 
and particularly the Colophon at the end of the Kiskiudhya Kanda: — 

Cf. Emp. India, II, 9, ii ; ibid., IX, 129. Also Cunningham, Reports, Vol^ 
IX, X, XX ; Fact J.R.A.S,, 1905, p. 566. 

+ Cf. p. 202, Alberuni's India, by E. C., Sacliaw, Vol. I, 1910. 

Cf. Rapson, Indian Coins (Grandrass, II, 3B), p. 3=;. 

« Cf. lud. Ant. XVII, p, 215, and XVIII, p. 217, C.A.S.R., IX, 82 ; E. J. ii, 
297; ibid., ii, 1093; also Vikramankacharitain, 18, 95, etc; also Bendall's History 
of Nepal and surrounding kingdoms, p. 15 ; also p. 19 of the Introduction, 
Memoirs R.A.S B., Vol. III. 

V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, pp. 400 and 401. 
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conquered Mithila from Raja Bhima at the beginning 
of the I 2 th century A.D., but this assumption rests on 
no authority. Bhima was a Raja of the Kaibartas who 
acquired supremacy in Bengal including Varendra (Rama 
Pala’s fatherland) and was defeated by Rama Pala. He 
is never known to have come to or to have acquired Mithi- 
la.' In fact, it is not exactly known what influence the 
Palas exercised over Tirhut in iith century A.D. 

At or about the time of the death of Madanapala, the 
last king of the Pala dynasty, a Raja named Bijaya Sena, 
whose capital was at Gauda in Bengal, founded a rival 
dynasty in Bengal commonly called that of the '' Sena 
Kings, ” which wrested the Eastern Provinces from the 
hands of the Pala Dynasty, the power of which was then 
much circumscribed. 

There is no doubt that the Sena kings exercised consi- 
derable influence or ruled over Mithila. 
^kfng^s”?ii9^2o^Ajn^^ The Sena rule in Mithila is still com- 
memorated by the use of the Laskmana 


J Cf. “ Raniacaritam ” by Saradhyakara Nandi, edited by H. P. Sastri. Calc., 
1910 (Memoirs of the R.A.S.B., Vol. Ill, pp. 1 to 56). This work can be interpreted 
in two ways either for “ Rama " (the hero of Ramayana) or for “ Ramapaia of 
the Pala Dynasty. The conquest of “ Janakabhii " will therefore mean conquest 
of the land of Rampal’s father (i.e. Varendra) and not that of Mithila or Tirhut. 

Cf. also the ‘Pala Kings’ (Memoirs of the A.S.B., 1913). 

A careful perusal of the two .sh>kas on which the assumption (that Rama Pala 
conquered Mithila) seems to be based will show that he conquered his father's 
country, i.e. Varendra. 

ftwr (kt) 11 

^ I ^ fir^r 1 

The word ‘ Janakabhu’ has been used in the same sense in the following sloka : — 

Cf. Vaidyadeva’s Kamauli Tamrasasan (copperplate) 4th sloka — Gauramala, 
pp. 129, 138, 

As. regards Bhima’ s supremacy in Varendra (and Bengal) cf. — 

^ 2rwr«i: II 
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Sena’s Era,' the first current year of which corresponded 
with II 19-20 A. D. (513 H.) which was either the date of 
the coronation of Laksmana Sena, the great king of the 
Sena Dynasty or the date of his birth in which case it was 
started by his father Ballala Sena. 

But this Sena supremacy over Tirhut did not last 
after the close of the 12th century 


Hindu power driven 
away by Muslim invasion , 
1193 A.'D. 


A.D. and both the '"Palas” and the 
Senas ” were swept away by the tor- 


rent of Muhammadan invasion at the 


end of the twelfth century, when Kutb-ud-din’s general 
Muhammad, son of Bakhtiyar, stormed Bihar in (x\.H. 589) 
1193 A.D. and surprised Nudiah in the following year. The 
Musalman general who had already made his name a 
terror by repeated plundering expeditions in Bihar, seized 
the capital (Bihar) by a daring stroke. The almost contem- 
porary historian met one of the survivors of the attacking 
party in 1243 A.D., and learnt from him that the fort of 
Bihar was seized by a party of only two hundred horsemen, 
who boldly rushed to the postern gate and gained posses- 
sion of the place. Great quantities of plunder were 
obtained, and the slaughter of the shaven-headed Brah- 
nanas, that is to say, the Buddhist monks, was so complete, 
that when the victor sought for some one capable of ex- 
plaining the contents of the books in the libraries of the 
nonasteries, not a living man could be found who was able 
:o read them. It was discovered,” we are told, that 
the whole of that fortress and city was a college, and in 
the Hindi tongue they called a college Bihar.”" 

It may be mentioned here that of the early Muham- 
madan writers, Alberuni who wrote 
Aiberumjs^ireference to work ou India at Pcshawar at the 

beginning of the iith century A.D. 
las mentioned a place called Tilawat near the country of 
STepal. It has, therefore, been said sometimes that Alberu- 
li’s Tilawat was meant for Tirhut which was known to 


lim. But as it is certain' that Alberuni never went 


J Several theories have, from time to time, been advanced regarding the 
aitiation of the Sena Era — for detailed account, cf. pp. 299-300 of Vol. I, History 
>f Bengal (Bangala Itihasa), by R. D. Banerji, ist edition. 

? Cf. Raverty’s translation, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 552. 

Cf. Preface to Alberuni's India by E. C. Sachau, Vol. I, ist edition of 1910. 
Alberuni writes, “ Marching from Kanoj towards the east, you come to Ban, 10 

8 
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beyond Peshawar, and as his description of the people of Tila- 
wat does not apply to the people of Tirhut, it is doubtful 
whether his Tilawat was meant for Tirhut. 

The Muhammadan rulers or conquerors of Bengal began 
to exercise some influence over Tirhut 


Muhammadan influence at the beginning of the 13th century 
!itaJ^of“t‘heV-!th'cen*tu^’ A.D. In those days Dakhanavati was 
A.D. ' the stronghold of Muhammadan in- 

fluence in Bengal, and the 4th Mullick 
of Lakhanavati, Sultan Hasmuddin, is said to have 
received tribute from Tirhut. But there is no detailed 
description of Tirhut. It is however said that the 9th 
Mullick Izuddin-Togril (1233 to 1244 A.D.) invaded Tirhut 
and carried away a large booty.' 

Gayasuddin, who was originally appointed the Muham- 
Gayasuddin’s invasion madau Goveriior of Bengal, overran 
of Tirhut, 1225 A.D. Tirhut about the year 1225 A.D. 

A 1 Badaoni writes 


“ Another was Mullick Husainu-d-Din,^ one of the 
nobles of Khilji and Garmsir and one of the servants of 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar, who became possessed of the whole 
country of Tirhut and Bengala and Jajnagar and Kamrud 
and gained the title of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din, till in the 
months of the year 622 H., he sent to the Sultan Shamsu-d- 
Din Iyaltimi.sh thirty-eight head of elephants and seventy 
thousand tanqahs* in the cash as present and acknowledged 
the Sultan’s authority, as will be mentioned, if God (be 
He exalted) so will it.* 

“ And in the year 622 H. Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, took 
an army towards Behar and Lakhnauti and brought Sultan 
Gliiyasu-d-Din Khilji, who has been before mentioned into 
obedience, and having accepted the presents above men- 


farsakh ; Dugum,45 farsakh ; the empire of Shilahat, lofarsakh ; the town of Bihar, 
12 farsakh. Further on the country to the right is called Tilawat, the inhabitants 
Taru, people of very black colour and flat-nosed like the Turks. Thence you come 
to the mountains of Kamru, which stretch away as far as the sea. Opposite Tila- 
wat the country to the left is the realm of Nepal (cf. p. 201 of Alberuni’s India 
by E. C. Sachau, Vol. I, ist edition, 1910), 

I Cf. Raverty’s translation Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, pp. 587 and 737, etc. 

^ Cf. pp. 86 and 91 of Al-Baddoni’s* Muntakhabu-T-Tawarikh translated by 
Rankin, Vol. I, 1898 edition. 

« Tanqah. For the value of thiscf, J.R.A.S. New Series, Vol. i, p. 343, also 
Raverty 584, note 2, Thomas Chr. Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 161 and p. 49 note. 

* “ Thirty elephants and eighty laks of treasure " {Tabaqat-I-Nasiri). 
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tioned established the Khutba and Sikka in his own name ‘ 
and having given his elder son the title of Sultan Nasiru-d- 
Din Mahmud made him his heir, and having made over that 
country to him returned to the metropolis of Delhi. 
Eventually Malik Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud having fought 
with Ghiyasu-d-Din on the confines of Lakhnauti got the 
upper hand, and having taken him prisoner, put him to 
death, great booty fell into his hands which he divided into 
portions and sent as reward to each of the nobles of Delhi.” 

But it is not certain that he established any lasting 
supremacy in the country. About the middle or before 
the middle of the 13th century, it appears that a Hindu 
dynasty was founded at Simraon in the Champaran district, 
and it held its sway over Mithila and Tirhut for about a 
century. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Simraon Dynasty. 

A short description of the Simraon dynasty may not 
be out of place here.^ 

The capital of the Simraon dynasty was Sivaram- 
.. , - pura (modern Simraon), a village si- 

bitiiation of wSimraon. -f . i ^ i j a. 

tuated jilst beyond the north-eastern 
boundary of Champaran in the Nepalese territory. It 
contains an extensive mud fortress now in ruins.* This 
dynasty is said to have lasted from about 1100 A.D. to 
1324 A.D. 

The founder of the Simraon dynasty was one Nanya 
or Nanyupa Deva who is said to have 
SrlSiw" come from Karnata in Southern India, 
to have established himself at Simraon, 
to have subdued the whole Mithila, and to have overcome 
the king of Nepal. 


f Cf. Thomas’ Pathan Kings, p. 46. It is not said here what kind of coinage. 
Thomas puts the year 626 A.H. as the first of the silver coinage. 

2 Cf, J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXII, Part i, 1903. Also Vol. XI, Nos. X and XI, 
November, December, 1915. 

^ Report on Arch. Survey of India, Vol, XVI, pp. i-i i. Also the introductory 
verses of Candeswara’s Krty ratnakara. 
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It is not exactly known how these Karnatics from 
Southern India found their way into Mithila and Nepal. 
But it appears from Ksemesvara's Chandra Kausika ' that 
Raja Mahipala of the Karnata dynasty defeated Karnatic 
Raja who had invaded Bengal. But it is not certain who 
these Karnatics were and whether they had any connection 
with the family of Nanya Deva who established his prin- 
cipality in Mithila and Nepal. ^ It is probable, however, 
that this Nanya Deva was a contemporary of Bijaya 
Sena of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. 

According to Vidyapati’s Bhu-parikrama ^ (Purusa- 
pariksa) his (i.e. Nanyupa Deva’s) son Malladeva took 
service under Jayacandra, king of Kanyakubja (Kanauj). 
As Jaycandra is known to have flourished in the 2 nd half 
of the 1 2th century, Nanyadeva ^ may be assigned to the 


J Also p. 253, Hunter's statistical account, Bengal, Tirliut and Champaran, 
1877. 

Cf. p. 223, vol. I of the History of Bengal (Bangala Itihasa) by R. D. Banerji. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, p. 188 ; Vol. XIII, p. 418. 

Bendall’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manusctipt in the University 
Ivibrary, Cambridge, p. XV. The different genealogical trees of the family given by 
Pische Wright and Jayapratap’s inscriptions differ considerably. 

* Cf. p. 290, Vol. I of the History of Bengal (Bangala Itihasa) by R. D. Banerji, 
ist edition ; also cf. Pische, katalogue def Biblothik der Deutzchen Morgenlandis- 
chen Gesseilschaft, Vol. II, p. 8. 

Cf. F.N. 5. 

Vidyapati’s Bhuparikramana which was later expanded into the Purusa- 
pariksa, its extant eight tales forming the first chapter thereof. 

^ ktu* Fol. i8b of the 

Sans. Coll. 

Tradition asserts that Nanyupa had two sons, Gangeyadeva and Malladeva, after 
whom the Gangapur and Malladiha Talukas, about 36 miles re.spectively to the 
€ast and south of Madhepura in Bhagalpur district, are known. 

t> Certain slokas prevalent about Nanyadeva show that he ascended the throne 
in Saka 1019 ( = 1097 a.d.). 

Cf. pp. 10 and II, Ain-i-Tirhut, by Babu Bihari Lai Sahib (1883 edition), printed 
at the Bahar Kasmiri Press (Lucknow). 

There is an inscription of Pratap Mall of Nepal dated Nepal Sambat 769 or 
1648 A.D. In this inscription Nanya Deva family has been described. 
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beginning of the 12th century A.D.' As stated in the 
Ghashmar Katha of the Purusapariksa, Jayacandra, king 
of Kanauj, was defeated and killed in the War wjth Shah- 
buddin by the treachery of his queen. We know from 
history that king J aycandra of Kanauj was defeated by 
Shah-buddin, alias Muiz-zu-ddin Muhammad in 1194 A.D.* 


Cf. Ind. Ant., 1880, p. i88. Bhagwanlal ludraji's Inscriptions from Nepal No. 

18. 

There is yet another sloka also : — 

There is yet another sloka : — 

1 sR7Tff?:g^r^rwft ^rssr: ft^ifw^T 

3r?rnT: 

?n5ir^ arrs^tfH w: i rr^i ^ a f r 

tWTrr: I 

Cf. also pp. 31 and 32 of “ Saraswati ” for January, 1918. 

1 The Purusapariksa Durbhanga edition, pp. 223 — 233. 

(The 1 2th tale of the fourth chapter. ) 

2 Cf. Bmpire India, Vol. IV. page 121 ; and also C. M. Duff's Chronology of 
India, page 169, 1899 edition. 

It appears that Jaycanda of Kanauj came to Benares in 1193 a.d. and estab- 
lished himself there. About the year 1 195 a.d. it appears that Muhammad Ghori com- 
manded Kutubuddin to advance with a vast force to fight with the Raja of Benares 
(Jaya Canda) who was slain in the action (Taju-L-Ma-Asir of Hasan Nizam, Elliot, 
Vol. II, pp. 222-23). 

“ Shahab-ud-din Ghori, king of Ghazni, sent his slave, Kutbuddin, to make 
war against the provinces of Hind and this General made an incursion in which.he 
killed many, and returned home with prisoners and booty. The king of Benares 
was the greatest king in India, and possessed the largest territory, extending length- 
wise from the borders of China to the province of Malwa (Malwa), and in breadth 
from the sea to within ten days’ journey of Lahore. When he was informed of this 
inroad, he collected his forces, and in the year 590 H. (1194 a.d.), he entered the 
territories of the Muhammadans. Shahab-ud-din Ghori marched forth to oppose 
him, and the two armies met on the river Yamina, which is a river about as large 
as the Tigris at Musal. The Hindu prince had seven hundred elephants , and his men 
were said to amount to a million. There were many nobles in his army. There were 
Mussulmans in that country since the days of Mahmud-din-Subuktgin, who con- 
tinued faithful to the law of Islam, and constant in prayer and good works. When 
the two armies met there was great carnage ; the infidels were sustained by their 
numbers, the Musnlmans by their courage, but in the end the infidels fled, and the 
faithful were victorious. The slaughter of the Hindus was immense ; none were 
spared except women and children, and the carnage of the men went on until the 
earth was weary. Ninety elephants were captured, and of the'rest, some were killed 
and some escaped. The Hindu king was slain, and no one would have recognized 
his corpse but for the fact of his teeth, which were weak at their roots, being 
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But the tradition relates that one of his sons reigned 
in Nepal and the other, Gamga Deva (or Ganga Deva), in 
Mithila. The latter is traditionally credited with having 
introduced the system of fiscal divisions or pargannas for 
the purposes of revenue administration ; while a Chaudhuri 
or headman was appointed in each parganna to collect the 
revenue, and a pancayata was chosen to settle all disputes. 
Ganga Deva was succeeded by his son Narasimha Deva, who 
is' said to have had a quarrel with his kinsman, the king of 
Nepal, the upshot of which was that Mithila and Nepal were 
separated never to be united again. Rama Simha Deva,‘ 
who succeeded his father on the throne, was a pious devotee 
and a firm patron of sacred literature. Under his auspices 
several well-known commentaries on the Vedas were com- 
piled, rules were framed for the guidance of Hindus in 
their religious and social observances ; and an officer was 
appointed in each village to adjudicate upon all questions 
arising from the working of these new canons of conduct. 
Various reforms in the system of internal administration 
are also attributed to this king. In every village, a police 
officer was app6inted whose duty it was to make a daily 
report of all occurrences worthy of note to the chaudhuri 
or head revenue collector of the parganna ; the latter being 
assigned, in return for his services, a certain quantity of 
land, the produce of which was appropriated by him and 
his heirs in office. To the same period too is assigned the 
rise of the system of patwaris or village accountants, who 
were, it is said, paid at fixed rates from the village funds. 


fastened in with golden wire. After the flight of the Hindus Shahab-ud-din entered 
Benares, and carried off its treasures upon fourteen hundred camels. He then 
returned to Ghazni. Among the elephants which were captured there was a white one. 
A person who saw it told me that when the elephants were brought before Shahab-ud- 
din, and were ordered to salute, they all saluted except the white one. No one should 
be surprised at what I have said about the elephants, for they understand what is 
said to them. I myself saw one at Musal with his keeper, which did whatever his 
keeper told him ” (Kamilu-T-Tawarikh of Ibn Asir, Elliot, Vol. II, pp. 250 and 251). 

It may also be that this Shahabuddin Mohd. Ghorl was the same person as Ghazi 
Muizzu-d-din Muhammad Sam. Minhaj, the author of Tabakat-i-nasiri, writes that 
under the orders of Sultan Sam, Kutubuddin Aibak defeated Rai Jay a Canda of 
Benares y KM, 594 (1194 a.d.) and he also conquered the Eastern Provinces of 
Bengal and Behar (Tabakat-I-Nasiri of Minhaju-S-Siraj, page 300, Elliot, Vol. I). 

1 Ramasimha Deva is mentioned in the book Suddhikalp-taru which was com 
pleted on the 14th of the bright half of the month Pausa in Samvat 1446 (ist 
January, 1390 A.D. which was a Saturday) — India Office MS. 4741, of the Suddhi- 
kalptaru, fol. 62 6: — 


^ 

fwar WTiT etc. 


4 + + + 
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Rama Simha Deva seems to have been a liberal patron 
of learning. His officer (Sadasya) Srikara AcSrya wrote 
the Vyakhya amrta, a commentary on the lexicon Amara- 
kosa. Under his patronage RatneSwara MiSra wrote a com- 
mentary on the rhetorical Sarasyati-kanthabharana (the 
Ratnadarpana) and Prthvidhara Acarya wrote a commen- 
tary on the drama Mrchakatika.' 

On the death of Rama Simha Deva, his son ^akti 
Simha ascended the throne, but his despotism appears to 
have offended the nobles, and one of his ministers es- 
tabhshed a council of seven elders as a check upon the 
autocratic power of the king. 

Hari Simha Deva, the son of ^akti Simha, was the last 
but, in popular esteem, the greatest of 
Harisiifaha Deva, the the line. It was this king, it is be- 
lieved, who grouped the Maithil Brah- 
manas into the three main divisions of 
Srotriya, Yoga and Jaiwaras, made a classification of the 
sub-castes according to mels and dihs^^ introduced the other 
matrimonial arrangements prevailing to this day, and esta- 
blished the order of Pahjiars or genealogists, who keep 
intact the purity of the Brahmana blood ; the latter mea- 
sure is said to have been taken by him in consequence of 
one of his ministers having married, in ignorance, a lady 
within the prohibited degrees of relationship. With this 
king at least we enter upon historical ground. In 
1323, the Emperor Gyasuddin Tughlak led his victori- 


greate,st king of Simraon 
dynasty. 


1 For Ankara, Nepal Durbar Cat. p. 23 : — 

+ + -I- WTTT This com- 

mentary of Ankara is quoted in Jagaddhara’s commentary on the Veuisamhara 
natakam, xf^ (Nir. Sag. Press ed., p. 39). For Ratnefivar R. 

Mitra, Notes IX, p. 230, and Peterson's 3rd report, p. 350 (attributed to 
Ramasimha Deva in text, and to Ratnetfvar in colophon) : — 


For Prithidhara Acfirya, cf. Weber's Berlin Catalogue, p. 16 1, 
2 This is based upon tradition backed up by the Maithila Pafijis. 
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ous forces into Tirhut on his march back from the defeat 
„ . . , ^ of Bahadur Shah, the rebellious Gov- 

thrown by the Delhi King emot of Bengal, and proceeded to 

'^"gWak, reduce this outlying portion of the 

‘ ■ empire and appointed Ahmad Khan 

as Governor. Hari Simha fell back on the capital, 
Simraon, but this was soon taken and reduced to ruins. 
Ferista gives the following account of its capture ^ : — 

'' As the king was passing near the hills of Tirhut, the 
Raja appeared in arms, but was pursued into the woods. 
Finding his army could not penetrate them, the king 
alighted from his horse, called for a hatchet, and cut down 
one of the trees with his own hand. The troops, on seeing 
this, applied themselves to work with such spirit that 
the forest seemed to vanish before them. They arrived 
at length at a fort surrounded by seven ditches, full of 
water, and a high wall. The king invested the place, filled 
up the ditches and destroyed the wall in three weeks. The 
Raja and his family were taken and great booty obtained.” 

The account generally received is that Hari Simha es- 
caped to Nepal, conquered it, and established himself at or 
near Bhatgaon ; and that his descendants continued to rule 
that country till they were displaced by Prthwi Narayana 
on the Gurkha conquest of Nepal in 1769.^ Recent resear- 
ches, however, seem to show that neither Hari Simha nor 
his ancestors succeeded in maintaining any effectual autho- 
rity over Nepal, and Professor Bendall sums up the posi- 
tion of this dynasty as follows : — Until more evidence is 
forthcoming, it seems safer to regard Hari Simha and his 
ancestors, who reigned in Tirhut, Simraon, and also pos- 
sibly other parts of the 'Nepal Tarui, as at most titular 
kings of Nepal, even if they really claimed sovereignty 
over the valley of Nepal at all.* 


■ C/- pp. 406-407 of the History of the Rise of the Muhammadan Power in 
India till the year 1612 A.D. translated from Ferista by Briggs, Vol. I, Calcutta, 
1908 edition; also Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 8,188, 194 and 
199 ; J.R.A.S, iv, 124 : lA, XIII, 414 ; ETH, 403. 

2 Cf. Oldfield’s Sketches from Nepal, Vol. I, 1880. 

Prof. C. BendalPs History of Nepal and surrounding Kingdoms, J.A.S.B. 
Vol. lyXXII. Part I, 1903. 

The sloka below gives the date of Harisiriihadeva’s flight to Nepal as saka 1245 
(1324 A.D.). 
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It is not certain what became of Harisimha’s, family 
after his defeat by Gyasuddin Tughlak. The Nepala 
Vamsavali '■ (genealogy) and some Nepal manuscripts 
mention that Harisimha invaded Nepal in Newar Samvat 
444 (=1324 A.D.), but they do not say what happened 
after this invasion to the family of Harisimha. It is gener- 
ally admitted that Jayasthiti, a descendant of Harisimha, 
defeated Jayarjuna, Raja of Nepal, and married princess 
Rajalladevi of the Nepal Raja family in the Newar year 
474 ( = 1353 A D.), established a reign of peace in Nepal, and 
encouraged learning.^ It is possible that some of Harisim- 
ha' s successors ruled off and on in Nepal, though it is not 
unlikely that they had a disturbed crown as it appears that 
Jayarajana or Jayadeva of the Nepal Raja family was 
ruling there soon after Harisimha’ s invasion. 

As regards Mithila, it is said that three of his succes- 

II 

Cf. pages 17, Ain-i-Tirhut by Behari Lai, 1883, the Baliar Kasmiri Press, lyuck- 
now. The date of Harisiiiiha’s birth is mentioned as ^aka 1216 and the date of the 
preparation of the Tirhut Punjis (genealogical tables of the Brahmins) as 6aka 
1232. Cf. the following sloka on the same page : — 

D. W. Right in his history of Nepal has mentioned one Harideva of Nepal as 
separate from one Harisimhadeva, a Raja of Oudh, who was expelled by the 
Muhmmadan power from Oudh, came and settled down at Simraon and then 
conquered the Nepal Valley, but did not maintain any effectual authority over it. 
But it may be conclusively mentioned that no Muhammadan historian has me n- 
tioned any Raja named Harisiiiiha Deva of Oudh and that the story regarding the 
Oudh origin of Harisimha Deva is a myth. 

But cf. the reference to Harisiihhadeva’s sovereignty in Nepal in Indian 
Antiquary, 1880, p. 189, inscription No. 19, verse 10 : — 

II ^ o II 

Also cf. Pandit Bhagwana Bala’s note on Nepal ruling family. Ind. Anti- 
quary, 1884, p. 414, which assigns definite periods of reigns as : — 

Nanyadeva-~50 years. 

Gamgadva — 41 ,, 

Nrsimhadeva — 39 „ 

Ramasimha — 58 ,, 

Harisimha — 28 ,, 

• Cf. Nepalese Sanskrit Manuscripts, No. 6 of the Dentsdomorges (Dr Fischels, 
Catalogue, p. 8), p. XIV of Historical Introduction, Bendall’s Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
Cambridge, 1883. 

2 Cf. pp. 1 1 -1 3 of Bendall’s History of Nepal and surrounding kingdoms. 

9 
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sors, vif. Mati Simha, ^akti Simha and Syama Simha ruled 
in successive order '■ for 15 and 22, and 15 years res- 
pectively. This would carry on his line in Mithila to the 
year 1375 A.D. But it is most probable that Gyasuddin 
Tughlak installed some body in power on the defeat and ex- 
pulsion of Harisimhadeva in 1324 A.D. and so Harisiihha 
or his successors simply continued struggling in Tirhut after 
installation of a ruler by the Muslim Emperor. It is 
probable that Kame^wara and his descendants who were 
given the place of Harisiihha, ruled for some time side by 
side with Harisiriiha and his descendants and that they 
could consolidate their power only after a struggle of some 
50 years after the installation of Kanieswara. 

The internal and the external evidence makes it cer- 
tain that there were branches of the 
Ruling dynasties in Mi- same Original stock both in Mithila 
to the*samc original stock, and Nepal, though the Mithila (vSim- 
raon) dynasty was crushed out of exist- 
ence by the Muslim onslaught and that the living mem- 
bers of the Mithila dynasty settled down after this event 
in some parts of Nepal. 

Though Nanya Deva, Gangadeva, Narasimhadeva, 
Rama Sirhha, Sakti Simha and Hari Sirhha have been re- 
corded as kings of this dynasty in successive order, yet the 
two most important personages were Nanyadeva and Hari 
Simha Deva. 

Harisimha Deva has been mentioned as king of 
Mithila by Candeswara in the introduction to his Krtya- 
ratnakara. In the same introduction Candeswara, his 
father VireSwara, and grandfather Devaditya, are called 
ministers of this king.^ GaneSwara, son of Devaditya, 


1 Cf. Nepalese Sanskrit Manuscript, No. 6 of the Deutsdomorges ( Dr. Pischels’ 
Catalogue, p. 8), p. XIV, Historical introduction, Bendall’s Sanskjit Manuscript, 
Caanbridge, 1883. 

2 The Kftya-ratnakara, As. Soc. Bengal MS., fol. la, Ind. Govt. MS. 3604 fol. 
and I.O.MS. No. 1387: — 

ftrnW Mtnst ii 

tffirfrTTOT n a n 

Cf. also the Puru§a-pariksa, 2nd chapter, the story of Subuddhi : — 
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and author of the sugati ^ sopana, also calls himself a 
minister. Candeswara is said to have conquered Nepal for 
him after, which the minister performed the great religious 
gift of tula-pumsa (gift of gold of the donor's weight) on the 
bank of the Vagmati river in the month of Marga, Saka 
1286, or November, 1314 A.D.* As Candeswara' s father 
and grandfather had already served the king, the latter 
must have begun to rule several years before 1314. It 
would not thus be far from truth to infer that Harisirhha 
Deva was ruling from the last decade of the thirteenth 
century. 

In the Dana-ratnakara Candeswara is described as 
having rescued the earth flooded by Mlecchas,^ Kavisekha- 
racarya Jyotirisvara in his two act comedy, the Dhurtasa- 
magama,* is a little more definite. The comedy was played 
in the court of Karnata-curamani, king Harisiihhadeva, who 
is said to have conquered Suratrana (Sultan). The Sultan 
referred to is most probably the Delhi Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
dinTughlak, who in 724 H. (1324 A.D.) marched towards 
Bengal through Tirhut.^ 


STTH KT5TT 1 




Also Bhandarkar's reports, 1883-4, P- 4 ^ ^ Hall’s Sankhyapravachana, p. 36. 
For the ministership of Viresvara and Devaditya cf. the introductory verses of 
the Krtya-ratna and the Krtya-cintamani (I.O. 1621), and also the final colophons 
of the various sections of the Ratnakara. 

1 Cf. Ind. Gov. MS. 6126, Intr. verse : — 




2 Cf. the Kftya, Dana and Vivada-ratnakara, 

3 The Dana-ratnakara, final verse 2. R. Mitra, Notices, VI, 135, No. 2069 ; — 




* The Dhurta-saraagama nataka the comedy of meeting of the cheats, printed 
{Calcutta and Bombay), Nep. Durbar Notices, p. 66 . 




I 

The Calcutta printed edition has •rcf^ lor 


6 The Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 234, says, “ When the Sultan 
reached Tirhut, the ruler of Dakhnauti, Sultan, Nasir-ud-din, came forth with great 
respect to pay homage to the Sultan, and without the sword being called into re- 
quisition, all the Rais, and Ranas of the country made their submission. 

It may therefore be taken that the comedy was played before the king, Hari 
Simha Deva, not earlier than about 1325 A.D. 
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With the flight of Hari Simha, Tirhut became practi- 
. . cally a dependency of the empire of 

succeeded by the Kame- Delhi, and Emperor Gyasuddin Tugh- 
swara dynasty under the placed it Under Kameswar Thakur, 

us ims sway. founder of the Sugaona or Thak- 

kura dynasty which continued to rule over Tirhut till early 
in the i6th century. 

It has already been said that the Rajas of Mithila as of 
the rest of India were subject to the Dellii Emperor so far as 
they had to pay revenue, otherwise they were independent. 
Ghiyasuddin Tughlak's son, Muhammad, issued coins with 
the mint name Tughlakpur'Urf Tirhut. Two of them still 
exist. They belong to the forced currency system (brass for 
silver), and one in the Indian Museum is dated Cr. 731 H. 
(1330-1 A.D.).^ Furthermore Vidyapati in his tale of the 
Satyvira (the truthful hero) narrates that Muhammad, the 
Yavana king of Hastinapura, had a fight with the king 
Kafar (Kafar>raja) during which Muhammad's men began 
to retire, on which he called for some warriors to stem 
this retreat ; that prince Narasiriiha Deva of Karnata 
kula and prince Carcikadeva of Cauhana kula stepped 
forward, and that Narasimha ultimately killed the Kafar 
raja,^ whose head was cut off and taken to Muhammad by 
Carcikadeva. 


1 These two uiiiq|ue coins, specimens of Muhammad's mad attempts to force 
people to use brass coins in the place of silver for the same value, are of 140 and 
133 grains respectively. For the coins of 140 grains cf, Rogers’ Indian Museum 
Coins, Part I, p. 63, No. 12911 ; and Bourdillion’s Catalogue of Ind. Mus. Coins, 
Vol. II, p. 60, No. 384. P^or the coin of 133 grains, cf. J.A.S.B., 1883, p. 62V, fig. 32 
and Rogers’ Cat., Part I, p. 63, No. 1291 2. 

2 The iiaraeNrsimha, too, appears in the traditional account of Nepal inscrip- 
tion. He is named also in the Danapaddhati where the author Ramadatta declares 
himself to be his niantri or minister. Ramdatta was uncle’s son of Candesvara 
Thakkura and was therefore near in time to that author. Hence Ramadatta’s 
master Nfsimha must have been near in time to Candesvara’s master, the king 
Harisimhadeva, and very likely succeeded him. 

The Dana Paddhati, I.O. MS. 1714 (p. 550) : — 

II % II 

II II 

8 Vidyapati’s Bhuparikramana, Sans. Coll. Cat. VI, 79, fol. 27A-B : — 
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The rule of this dynasty left its mark on Sanskrit 
learning of Mithila. Smrtic studies were renewed and con- 
siderably developed by Candeswara and his family, and by 
such notable scholars as Sridattopadhyaya, Harinatho- 
paddhyaya, Bhavesarman, Indrapati and his pupil Laksmi- 
pati. Padmanabha Datta started an important school of 
grammar with his Supadma and its supplements, works 
which are still studied in the districts of Jessore and. 
Khulna in Bengal. On rhetoric and erotics, Bhanudatta 
Misra and some other authors wrote some of the most 
popular works.* Among literary compositions the commen- 
tary of Bhavadatta on epic poem Naisadhacaritam is still 
studied^ with interest ; while the commentary of Prthvi- 
dhara Acaryya on the drama Mrcchakatika written under 
the patronage of Ramasimhadeva has been already noticed. 
Lexicon was represented by Srikara Acaryya (commentary 
on the Amara-kosa). Jyotirisvara also deserves mention 
for composing the earliest extant work in Maithili verna- 
cular, the Varnaratnakara. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Sugaon Dynasty (of Kameswara). 

An account of the Sugaon dynasty may be interest- 
ing. Kameswara^ was the founder of 
er^rtTeT/nas^Z/under tliis dynasty and he was set in his 
the protection of Firoz place as a ruler of Mithila by the Delhi 
Shah Toghiak. Emperor Gyasuddin Toghlak. Vard- 


wmfh fol. 208. 

II 

1 In rhetorics the Saraswati KanUi-abharana was commented upon by Ratue- 
svara and in erotics J yotirisvara wrote the Pancasayaka and Raftgasekhara, both 
quoted in mediaeval literature. 

2 Cf. Dr. Grierson’s notes on mediaeval poets and kings of Mithila, Indian 
Antiquary, p. 192, Vol. XIV, 1885, and p. 57; Vol. XXVIII, 1899 I s^^so Journal, 
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dhamana has mentioned him in his Ganga-krtya-viveka. 
It appears that he was a Brahmana and Raja Pandita, as 
mentioned by Vidyapati in his Dana Vakyavali.® Kame- 
swara was succeeded by his son Bhogiswara, who has been 
mentioned as a ruler in some of Vidyapati’s songs.® It is 
said that KameSwara was deposed in favour of his son 
Bhogiswara by Firoz Shah Toghlak.* Both were thus con- 
temporaries of Firoz Shah Toghlak. BhogiSwara is tradi- 
tionally said to have been succeeded by his son Ganes- 
wara.* 


Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. LXVIII (1899), Part I, p. 96; also C. Bendall’s Notes, 
Journal, Asiatic Society Bengal, 1903, pp. 18-19; also Eggling, India Office 
Catalogue, pp. 875-6, Sugaon was the name of a village where the members of 
this family are said to have originally settled down. Its identity is not yet settled. 
Some place it at the modern village of Sugaon near Bettiah, others identify it with 
Sugawna near Madhubani. 

• Cf. the Gafiga-krtya-viveka (Br. Mus. Cat. p. 75 No. 198), Introd. verse 2 ; — 

etc. 

The date of Kame.swara's instalment as ruler of Mithila is uncertain. It is 
certain that Gyasuddin Tughlak expelled Harisimhadeva from Mithila about 1324 
A.D. and it is most probable that he set another man in his place in the same 
year. But as there is some reason to think that Harisimha's successors lingered on 
in Mithila some time after his expulsion, it may be safe to assume that both the 
families ruled in different parts of Mithila for some time before Kameswara or his 
successors finally drove them out. Also as it is certain that Deva Sifiiha who lived 
about 1410 A.U. was preceded by 5 Rajas of this dynasty, it is most probable 
tliat the first RSja of this dynasty was installed in his place about 1325 A.D. even 
if only 15 years’ reign is assigned to each of them. There are some songs (in the 
Maithili dialect) which would show that Sivasiniha, who succeeded Devsimha, was 
the real or most powerful ruler. This would indicate that his predecessors were 
not fully established in authority perhaps as Harisiihha’s successors were strug- 
gling for their existence as rulers. 

2 Cf. The Ind. Govt. MS. of the Kirtti-lata, 2nd pallava, p. 3 : — 

“and the Dana-vakyavali (R. Mitra, Notices, V, p. 137, 

No. 1830, and R. Bhandarkara’s Report for 1883-4, p. 352) introd. verse 3 : — 

WT ii 

8 The PadSvali (edited by Babu Nagendranatha Gupta in Bengali Sana 1316)^ 
song No. 801, the end verse : — 

II I II 

* Ind. Govt. MS. of the Kirtti-lata, 2nd pallava, p. 4 : — 

I I htjt 



^ Cf. p. 416 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, Nos. 10 
and II, 1916 edition. 
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Birasirnhadeva followed Gane§wara. He was followed 
by his brother Kirtisimhadeva. Bira- 
vidyspau's praise of siifaha and Kirtisithha were sons of 
K.rt.s.d.haDeva. G^neSwara. Kirtisithha has been 

praised by Vidyapati in his Kirtilata. ‘ 

Bhavesa or Bhavasiihhadeva succeeded Kirtisithha. 
He was the younger son of KatneSwara. According to 
Vidyapati’ s Purusa-pariksa Bhava Siihha Deva gave up his 
body before Lord Siva on the bank of the river Bagmati.* 
Bhava Siriiha Deva was succeeded by his son Deva 
Siihha whose viruda* was Garura Na- 
rayana. He patronised the Panditas. 
By his order Vidyapati wrote the 
Parikramana describing the travel of Baladeva from the 
Naimisya forest to JanakadeSa (Mithila)* in the course of 
which he was told eight moral tales, with this king’s con- 
sent, Sridatta compiled the smrtic Ek-agni-dana-paddhati.^ 
Harihara, grandfather of Murari, was his Chief Judge. 

It is certain that Deva Siihha lived before the I^.S. 
year 291 (==1410 A.D.) when the copying of a manuscript 
of Sridhara’s commentary on the Kavya Pradipa by order 

1 Cf. Ind. Govt. MS., 2nd pallava, p. 4 : — 

Also Ind. Govt. MS., ist pallava, introd. verse 5, p. i : — 

Cf. Vidyapati's Purusa-pariksa, the end verse No. i : — 

1 

ii i ii 

3 Viruda- Poetic or honorific name according to qualification. 

* Cf. The Bhu-parikramana, Sanskrit College MS., VI, 79 (fol. ra) introd. 
verses 23 : — ^ 

w firg* '«rr?Nr ii i ii 

II 

ii ^ ii 

From several slokas in the Bhu-Parikramapa, it would seem as if Deva 
Siihha had some intimate connection with Naimi§aranya (now Nirakharin dist. 
Sitapur), 

& The Fkagui-dana-paddhati (Nepal Notices, p. 129) introd. verse i : — 

^ I 
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of Vidyapati was completed and when Siva Simha was 
ruling Tirhut/ and also before the L.S. year 299 ( = 1418 
A.D.) when a manuscript of Sridatta's Ek-agni-dana-pad- 
dhati (compiled under this king’s order) was completed.^ 
He is said to have removed his capital to a place 
called Devakuli which he named after himself. \ 

Deva Sirhha was succeeded by his son Siva Siriiha 
who has been highly praised by Vidya- 
vidySpatfs praise of pati in his Purusa-pariksa.'^ Siva 
tThfiiDevf Simha bore the ^^Viruda”, Rupa- 

Narayana. Vidyapati has praised him 
and his queen Lakhimadevi in a very large number of his 
songs. Vidyapati’ s songs mention Trpura Siriiha, Aryuna 
Rai, AmaraSiiriha, Rudra Siriiha, Rai Damodara and others 
as contemporaries of Siva Siriiha. But no authentic proof 
regarding these princes is available. He is said to have 
built his capital at Siva Sirhhapura or Gajarathapura. 
Siva Siriiha was ruling in the Ea Samvat 291 when a 
manuscript of Sridhara’s Kavya-prakasaviveka was copied 


1 Cf. the Krtvya-prakaaa-viveka, Ind. Govt. MSS. fol. ir/a. 

[ I ] ^ ® [ I ] 

According to a song attributed to Vidyapati, Devasiihha died on a Thursday, 
month Caitra, Jji Sam. 293. 

{5=r ?) ’Bit Wf3 

tvtTt «TiWit II 

Nepal MSS. Notices, page 129, the final colophon : — 

+ + + + + wi^it •«r^wr- 

tifflfg fi^TiT I I I 5^<rer 

. . . .-itv^^nr 5#tf^ I 

Cf. p. 57 of the Indian Antiquary, VoJ. XXVHI, 1899. 

* The Purusa-parik.sa (Mitra, Notices V. 245, No. 1023) theintrod. verse 3 : — 

And the final colophon of the 4th pariccheda : — 

ftft^Tcrffr xrfrWirTiT XR?: I 

Cf. also I. A, XIV, 182, Ixix. i (Grierson). Bhandarkar’s reports, 1883-4. 48, 
50, & 52. 
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by order of Vidyapati.^ Padma Simha, younger brother 
of &va Siriiha. succeeded him and has been mentioned b^^' 
Vidyapati in ^aiva-sarvaswa-sara.'^ 

According to Purusa-pariksa and Saiva-Sayvvaswa- 
s;lra, Vidyapati is said to have defeated the rulers of 
Gauda (Bengal) and Gajjan.^ It is not known who was this 
ruler of Gajjan, but perhaps he was some Muhammadan 
ruler near Tirhut. Sivasimha appears also to have struck 
gold coins * in his name and it is probable that he succeed- 
ed in making Mithila absolutely independent. 

Harisiriihadeva^ who was younger son of Bhava Simha 
and a younger brother of Deva Siiiiha, succeeded Padma 
Simha. He has been mentioned by Vidyapati in his 
Bibhagasara. He has also been mentioned by Vacaspati 
Misra in Krtya-maharnava ^ and Maha-dana-nir-naya, by 
MiSaru Misra in his Vivad candra and Varddhamana in his 
Gamga-krtya-viveka.^ He must be distinguished from his 
name-sake of the Karnat dynasty. 

Harisimhadeva was succeeded by his son Narasiriiha- 
. , ^ deva, whose ^^Viruda” was Darpana- 

Narasirbha Deva. _ ' -o i • -u j 

rayana. By his name or by his viruda 
he is mentioned in several works, e.g. in Vidyapati’ s 
Dana-vakyavali and Durga-bhakti-tarahgini, in Vacaspati 
Misra’s Krtya-maharnava, Vyavahara-cintamani and 
Mahadana nirnaya, in Misaru Misra’s Vivadacandra, in 
Rucipati’s Anargha-Raghava-tika, in Varddhaman Gamga- 


J Cf. India Govt. MS. fol. 117 a. 

2 Cf. The Saiva saravvasva-sara, introd, verse 6 and 8 : — 

II ri II 

VI vj 

5 TJrf^ 11 c: h 

Cf. Purusa-pariksa and Saiva sarvvasva-sara. 

* Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of India, 1913-14. 

f> The Vibhaga-sara (R. Mitra, Notices, VI, p. 68, No. 2037) introd. verse 2 : — 

TT^T (X) the Kftya-MahSrnava (R. Mitra, Notices V. 

202, No. 1886), and the Mahadana-nirnaya (Nepal MSS., p. 122), introd. verse 3 — 

ffW II 9 II 

» The Vivada-candra (Sans. Coll. Cat. II, 116), introd. verse 3 ; — 

Tif ^T’C* I 

^ffmr w?fr li ^ a 

TO 
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krtya-viveka, and in Gadadhara’s Tantra-pradipa.‘ He 
should be distinguished from his name-sake of the Kamata 
dynasty. 

Two of his queens are known, Dhiramati by whose 
order Vidyapati wrote the Dana-vakyavali, and Hira, 
mother of Candrasimha mentioned in Misru’s Vivada- 
candra."* 


Narasimha’s eldest son, Dhira Simha, succeeded him. 

He bore the “viruda” of Hridaya- 
narayana. He is mentioned in Vidya- 
pati’s last work, the Durga-bhakti-tarangini, in Vacaspati- 
Misra’s Vyavahara-cintamani, in Madhu-sudana Misra’s 
Jyotisa-pradip-ankura, and in Gadadhara’s Tantra pra- 
dipa.^ 

On a Saturday when it was new moon of the month of 
Kartika in Laksmanasena year 321, a 
MS. of Srinivasa’s' Setu-darpani (a 
commentary on the Prakrta poem 
Setu-bandha) was copied while Dhirasirhha was ruling 
Tirabhukti (Tirhut). It appears that in 1438 A.D. the 
Kartika new moon fell on Saturday (i8th October).'* Thus 


Dhira Simha lived in 
1438 A.D. 


i Cf. the Dana vakyavali (R.^Iitra, Notices, V, 137 No. 1830; R. Bhandar- 
kara’s Rep. for 1883-4, P- 35^1 I.O.M.S. 5545) the Durga-bhakti-tarangini (Ind. 
Govt. Newari MS. 4860 fol. la), introd. verse 3 : — 

etc, 

and the end verse No. 2 — 

The Vivada-candra and the Gahga-kftya-viveka have been quoted already in 
note 4 on the previous page. 

For Rucipati's mention of Narasimhadeva, cf. the Nirnayasagara Press 
edition of the Anargha-Raghava-tika, introd. verse 2, p. 2 : — 

11 11 

The Dana-vakyavali, introd. verse 4: — 

ftTTg'STui ii 

srat ii i ii 

and the Vivada.candra, introd. verse 4 : — 

^srsi »r' 4 sirvfk furrfwTittn n i n 

8 This prince Gadadhara was a son of Raghavendra, who was son of the King 
Dhira Simha. 

♦ Cf. the Setu-darpani, final colophon ; — 

WT^T9ITfvtT«T 
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it is clear that Dhira Simha lived in the ist half of the 
15th century. 

Bhairava Simha was the younger brother and succes- 
sor of Dhira Simha. Dhira Simha had 
feederDhtfi'steha"'' at least One son, Raghavendra. It is 
not known how Bhairavendra came to 


oust him out of the throne. But in the Durga-bhakti-taran- 
gini Bhairavendra is highly praised, and from his ‘‘Viruda’” 
Rupanarayana, it is not improbable that he was ruling 
jointly with Dhirasiitiha at the time, just as Sivasiiiiha is 
said to have been ruling with his father Devasirhha. He 
appears to have assumed, probabty when he became the 
sole ruler, the other ‘‘Viruda'’ Harinarayana. By his 
name or his later viruda he is mentioned in other works, 
such as Rucipati’s Anargha-Raghavatika, in Vacaspati 
Misra’s Dvaita-nirnaya, Krtya-maharnava, Mahadana- 
nirnaya, Sudr-acaracintamani and Pitrabhakti-tarahgini, 
and in Varddhamana's Danda-viveka, and Gaiiiga krtya- 
viveka.® 


(^) 

II 

Dhlrasitfaha is here given the virudu Kam.sa-naruyai;ia an epithet also suggest- 
ed in the introductory verse 6 of the DurgS-bhakti-tarangini, and adopted later 
on by Ivaksminatha ; — 

-sf T II ^ II 

Cf. pages 425-26 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for November 
and December 1915, Vol. XI. 

J Cf. I.G.MS. 4760, fol. la, the introd. verse 5 and the end verse No. 2: — 

2 Cf. The Anargha-Raghava-tika (Nirn. Sag. ed.), p. 2 introd. verse 3 : — 
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Only one queen’s name is found,' Jay a (Jayatma). 

She was mother of Rajadhiraja Puru- 
Queen jaya or Jayatma. gQ^tamadcva, and at her instance, 

Vacaspati wrote the Dvaita-nirnaya, on the doubtful points 
of smrti.^ 

lihairavendra patronized the .Sanskrit learning. Un- 
der his patronage, Rucipati wrote his 
Bhairava siriiha’s pat- commentary, VacaspatiMisra Compiled 
ronage of Sanskrit learn- Vyavahara-cintamani, Krtyama- 

harnava and the Mahadana-nirnaya 
and Varddhamana Upadhyaya composed the Danda- 
viveka.’ Vacaspati was his “parisad” or officer, and 
Varddhamana his dharmadhikaranika'* or Judge. 


’ 3 ’q- 11 9 11 

Also J.R.A.S. , n. s. , XX, 554. 

1 Tradition says that there were two queens, Jyano and Jhyano. J yano’s son 
was Garudanarayana Pur.sottamadeva and Jhyano's son was Riipa Narayaua 
Rdinabhadra. He succeeded Uhairava Simha. 

Cf. the Dvaita-nirnaya (R. Mitra, Notices, t, p. 149 No. 275), introd. 
verses 5 and 7 : — 

II 

ii x ii 

Cf. the colophons of Anargha-Raghava-tika, 

ii 

Bhairavasimha, like Dhirasimha, is here given the additional viruda Kamsa- 
narayana. For Vaca.spati Misra’s works one quotation will suffice, viz. the introd. 
verse 8 in the Madana-nirnaya (Nep. Notices, p. 123) : — 

II II 

Also cf. the Danda-viveka (As. Sec. MS. I. B. 41, page i) introd. verse 5 : — 

I II d*ll44>W 

I fTfrm? ii ^ \\ 

* Cf. the final colophons of the Sudr-acara-cintamani (R. Mitra, Notices, VI, 
p. 22, No. 20015) and the colophons of the Danqla-viveka, (As. Sec. MS., pp. 48, 
59, 66, 80, 108). 
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During the rule of Dhirasimha, Bhairava had by his 
valour already subjugated the lord of 
^^quest^o1^Gauda.^°^ Pafica Gauda.^ He is said to have in- 
fluenced Kedara Raya, the represen- 
tative (pratisariram) of the lord of Gauda. He dug 
hundreds, of tanks, gave away towns and pattanas (ham- 
lets) as gifts, and performed the Tula-purusa-gift cere- 
mony.* 

Bhairavendra had a younger brother by name Candra 
Sirhha, who is named in Vidyapati’s Durgabhakti-tarahgini 
and Misaru Misra’s Vivada-candra and Padartha candra.^ 
He was probably a step brother, for Gadadhara in his 
Tantra-pradipa mentions only two sons of Darpanarayana 
(Nara-simhadeva), viz. his own grandfather Dhirasimha 
and Bhairavendra,^ and he would not have omitted Can- 
dra-Siihha, if the latter had been their uterine brother 
Candrasimha had a wife named Lakhimadevi or Lachima 
MahMevi at whose instance Misaru Mrsra wrote his two 
works. ^ 

■ Cf. the Danda-viveka, introd. verse 4 (As. Sec MS., p. i) : — 

11 » 11 

2 The Mahadana-nirnaya (Nep. Notices p. 112) introd. verse 7 : — 

^ ^ ■qr^TiTift, 

arPTHlfsrfV STJrffT II 

The Durga-bhakti Tarafigini (Ind. Govt. MS. 4660, fol. 99a) end verse 3 : — 

W ^ W I 

II 9 II 

The VivSda-candra (Sans. Coll. MS. II. 1107, fol. la), introd. verses 4 and 5. 
and the Padartha-candra (R. Mitra. Notices, IX, p. 12 No. 290). In Vidyapati's 
Padavali is included a song of one Bhanu (No. 322) wishing long life to Candra 
simha : — 

Hig t II 1 II 

■* The Tantra-pradipa (R. Mitra Notices VI, p. 233, No. 2T72), the final verse 
No. I, note 2 on page 424. 

6 The Vivada candra (Sans. Coll. MS. II. 117, fol. la), introd. verse 5 
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Bhairavendra was succeeded by his son Ramabhadra- 
deva, who assumed the viruda of Ru- 
sa^kru Panarayana. Rambhadra foUowed in 
learning. the footsteps of his father in encourag- 

ing the study of Sanskrit. Under 
his patronage, Vacaspati Mi^ra, his parisada. wrote in his 
old age probably his last smrti work, the Pitrabhakti- 
tarangini, and Varddhamana compiled at his instance the 
Gaihga krtya-viveka and the Tattvamrta-saroddhara.* 
Sri Rama Bhatta while on pilgrimage went from Gaya to 
Tirabhukti apparently attracted by the fame of this 
Brahmin king, and after paying a visit to the king, re- 
turned to Prayaga (Allahabad), a fact which he noted at the 
end of the chapters of his commentary on the Sarasvata 
grammar.’^ 


and the Padartha-candra introd. verse No. 2 : — 

The affix Caudra is evidently derived from the name of his patron’s husband. 

» Cf. the P. bh. Taraugini (Ind. Govt. MS. 897, fol. 84a) the final colophon : - 

For Varddhaman, cf. the G. K. viveka (Br. Mus. Cat. pp. 75—6), introd. verse 
2 and 4 and the final colophon : — 

^ II II 

II » II 


The final colophon (p. 76) : — 

^ifyiHTiTsrrft 3 TrT«iTf«rt^: ^rTT* II ^ f»^rcr«ftJrT§t- 

11 The Tattv-amyta Saroddhara (R. Mitra, 


Notices VI, p. 57, No, 2030), end verse 4. 

KV(r^> II « II 

The King is here called Ramapati. 

2 For Rama Bhatta's visit, cf. the Vidvat-prabodhini (Ind, Off. Cat,, p. 214 
No. 804) : — 

jRrrr fsrjml i 

wrTvwiiT^ W^Tut ?ira i 

^gvutw! n 
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Ramabhadra must be older than La. Sam. 376, Pausa 
vadi 13, Wednesday (13th January, 
^tL“e,^^49'6 ^49^ A.D.) when the copying of MS. 

of the Ganga-krtya-viveka was com- 
pleted. Furthermore Gadadhara wrote the Tantra-pradi- 
pa while Ramabhadra was ruling, and was therefore his 
contemporary.* At the instance of this prince Gadadhara 
a MS. of Bhojadeva’s Vividha-vidya-vicaracatura was 
copied on Friday Sravana vadi i of La. Sam. 372 ; and a 
MS. of the Dana-kanda of the Krtya-kalpa tarn was 
copied in Saka 1426 and La. Sam. 374 Kartika 6ukla 5 
Wednesday.* Gadadhara was therefore living in 1489-93 
A.D. and Ramabhadradeva* cannot be placed later than 
1490 A.D. 

Rambhadradeva was succeeded by Laksminathadeva 
who adopted the viruda of Kan^ana- 
Lakjmma^hDeva, rayana. Under his patronage, Hara- 

pati Agamacarya, sou of Rucipati who 
had been patronized by Bhairavendra compiled the Tan- 
trik work mantra-pradipa.* 


I For the Gafiga-kftya-viveka, cf. note. The Tantra-pradipa (Mitra, No. 2172), 
end ver5e 3 : — ^ 

II ^ II 

2 Nepal Notices, p. 65 -- firTT 

ifJK 1 Ind. Govt. MS. 4026 fol. 13 la WW 

fkxj + + (3T»?t) ^ i%^t^T^r5fTiTTi^r Trfiwr 

f^Parrf^ ll (^tthe end) JTW 

both the mss. were writen by the 


same copyist Subhapati. 

8 This king has been wrongly identified by Professor Bendall with Ramasiihha 
devaof the Karnata dynasty (the History of Nepal by C. Bendall, J.A.S.B., 1903, 
p. 19). 

* Cf. the Mantra-pradipa (R. Mitra, Notices, VI, pp.^34-5) introd. .verse 4 and 
the final colophon : — 


ar ■sroK' ii « ii 


Its final colophon : — 

tRt ^«rT^T^nr 


H 
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A Maithila MS. of the Devimahatmyam was copied 
during his reign on Wednesday, La. Sam. 392 Pausa vadi 
3, or December 1910 A.D.‘ So this king was ruling at least 
in 1510 A.D. 

lyaksminatha evidently came into collision with the 
powerful Sultan Sikandar Lodi of Delhi . 
last'^rukr” O? peace concluded between Ala- 

Kameswara dynasty, ud-din Husain Shah and Sikandar 
Lodi in H. 901 (1496 A.D.) Bihar and 
Tirhut appear to have been allotted to 
the latter, on condition that he would not invade Bengal.* 
Sikandar Lodi then fell on Tirhut, and reduced its king to 
submission.'^ Later on, about the year 930 H. (1530 A.D.), 
Ala-ud-din Husain Shah’s son and successor, Nasrat Shah, 
descended upon Tirhut, killed the Raja and subjugated 
the whole tract. 

It is difficult to ascertain and state the exact date 
^ for the rulers of this dynasty, but it 
ty saw its end at the be- may be Safely stated that this dynas- 
ginning of the (r)th cen- flourished between the year 1324 
when Firoz Shah Toghlak enthroned 


■ Cf. Nepal Notices, p. 63, final colophon : — 

^ WTnr 

II 

2 Cf. Makhzan-i- Afghani, translation by Dorn, 1829, Part I, p. S9, and Part 

ir, p. 9b. 

^ Al-Padaoni writes, “Sultan Husain, leaving his Deputy, i.e. Malik Kandhu 
(Firishta) in Bihar, could not remain there, but proceeded to Khul Gawna, one of 
the dependencies of Dakliiiauti, and Bihar fell into the hands of Sikandar’s troops. 
Thence the Sultan proceeded to Tirhut and conquered it.” 

“ And in the year 901 H. (1495 A.D.) Khan-i jahan Lodi died, and Ahmad Khan 
his eldest son was styled A’zain Khan Humayuu. The Sultan returned from Tir- 
hut and went to pay a visit to the tomb of Qutbu-i-Mashaikhi-i-Izam, i.e. MSS. 
(AB) (B) in Bihar (Firishta], Shaikh Sharfu-d-Din Mimtri (he was the son of Yahya- 
i-Israil, the head of the Chishtis, a disciple of Gani-i-Shakkar. His burial place is 
in Bihar, cf. Ain-i-Akbari (J) III, 370) may God sanctify his resting place, and came 
to Darveshpur. From thence he set out on an expedition against Sultan Alau-d- 
Din king of Beiigala, and in the vicinity of Bihar, the son of Sultan Alau-d-Din, 
whose name was Danial, ki obedience to his father’s orders came out to overthrow 
Sultan (Sikandar), and prepared to oppose him, bnt they retraced their steps, each 
one contenting himself with his own territories and consenting to make peace. In 
this year great scarcity and death occurred in the camp of the Sultan ; orders were 
promulgated remitting the customary tribute of grain in all provinces, in fact they 
were entirely abolished. From thence he came to the township of Saran, and 
divided that district among his own followers in perpetuity, and came by way of 
Mahligarh to Jaunpur, and having spent six months there proceeded to Panna, 
cf. pages 415-17 of Ranking’s Translation of Al-Badaoni Muntakhabu-t-tawarikh, 
Vol. I (1898 edition). 

♦ Cf. pp. 133-40 of the Riyaz-us-salatin by Ghulam Husain Salim translated by 
Abdus Sal am. Calc, edition, 1902. 
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Karnes vara and the year 1496 when Sikandar Lodi invaded 
Tirhut/ It is not exactly known how this dynasty came 
to its end. But it is certain that it ceased to exercise 
independent authority about the year 1530 A.D. Nasrat 
Shah, king of Bengal, came down upon Tirhut and killed 
the Raja and practically made the Kame^vara or Oin« 
wara ’’ * dynasty of Maithila Brahmanas extinct. 

It is sometimes doubted if the Kamesvara dynasty 
was ever really independent of the Muhammadan sway. 
From the fact that Kamesvara Thakkura was set in his 
place by Emperor Firoz Shah Tughlak, it may be safely 
assumed that the rulers of the dynasty had to pay tribute 
of some kind to the Delhi Emperors to whom they owed 
allegiance, though it is doubtful if the tribute was regular- 
ly or willingly paid or if the right to payment was always 
admitted. 

The Kamesvara dynasty encouraged Sanskrt litera- 

o - X ture a great deal. The four most pro- 

vara dynasty known for mineiit Writers duriiig the rule of this 
ieandn*^°^^^ dynasty are Jagaddhara, Vidyapati, 

Sankara and Vacaspati Misra. Jagad- 
dhara commented not only on works so widely varied as 
,the religious Gita and Devi Mahatmya, the lyrical Megha- 
duta and Gita-govinda, the dramatic Malati-Madhava and 
V'enisamhara, the prose romance Vasava-datta and the 
rhetorical Sarasvati-kanthabharana, but he wrote original 
treatises on erotics (the Rasika-sarvvasva) and on music 
(the Samgita-sarvvasva). Vidyapati's name has come 
down to posterity in connection with Maithili songs, such 
as the Kirti-lata, the Kirti-pataka and specially his Pada- 
vali (i.e. anthropology) songs that stirred up the later 
Vaisnava writers and preachers of Bengal. But he wrote 
also on Smrti (Bibhagasara, Ganga-vakyavali and Dana- 


• A full account of this invasion is given in Ranking's Translation of BadSoni, 
Vol. I, pp. 415-17 (1898), and also in Makhzan-i- Afghani, translated by Dorn, 1829, 
Part I, p. 59, and Part II, p. 96, and in the ‘ Chronicles of the Pathan Rings of 
Delhi,’ Thomas, p. 391. 

2 This dynasty is popularly known as the ‘ ‘ Oinwara ’* family, as the first 
foimder of this family was Oin Thakkura whom popular tradition calls the great- 
grandfather of K&met$vara Thakkura and who is said to have established his 
principality with the help of Nanyadeva’s descendants at village Oini in the 
Darbhanga district. 

No family in Tirhut can at present be identified as lineally descended from 
this Oinwara or KSmesvara root. 


II 
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vakyavali), on Niti or moral tales (Bhu-parikramana and 
Purusa-pariksa), on Puja (Saiva sarvvasva-sara and 
Durga-bhakti tarangini), and on literary compositions 
(lyikhanavali). 

The fact, 


An explanation 
Sanskrit learning 
ished in Tirhut. 


Prince Indra Sena, 


generally speaking, was that Tirhut being 
comparatively free from foreign inva- 
^why sion, was able to give protection to a 
large number of scholars from adjoin- 
ing countries, such as Oudh, Bihar and 
Bengal, which were being ravaged by invaders. This cul- 
tivation of Sanskrt scholarship in the 13th century A.D. in 
Tirhut had a marked effect on Bengal as people used to 
come in large numbers to Mithila to learn the Sastras. 

It may be incidentally mentioned here that it is 
thought that prince Indra Sena‘, writer 
of “ §ali-hotra-sara-samgraha ” and 
whose viruda was Rupanarayana belonged to this family. 
But it is not exactly known when he lived and what link 
he formed in the (Kame^wara) line. 

It is not clearly known if any local family took the 
place of the ruling Kameswara dy- 
’^ruiLrchaLpa'^an.' ^^sty in Mithila on its dismember- 
ment or whether this dynasty ruled 
all over Mithila. It appears, however, that one Raja 
Prthvi Siriiha Deva reigned in Champaran in Samvat^ 
1492 (=1434-5 A.D.). His successor was ^aktisimha who 
was followed by his son Madan Siiiiha.'^ They ruled over 


1 Cf. p. 19 of Bendall’s History of Nepal and the surrounding kingdoms ; also 
p. 265, Catalogue of palm-leaf Sanskrit manuscripts in the Nepal Darbar library 
by H. P. Sastri, 1905. The final colophon of the “ Sali-hotra-Sara-saragraha” is: — 

I I ft ft • 

2 Cf. “ DevimahStmy^m, which was copied in the reign of Prthvi Siifaha in 
Vikrama Samvat 1492 (= 1434-5 A.D.) at Champakaranya nagaram, p. 61 (S.) 
Manuscript No. 1508, of the Catalogue of palm-leaf Samskrit manuscripts in the 
Nepal Darbar Dibrary, by H. P, SSstri, 1905. 

fft x 

8 Cf. Amara Kofa in Bengali characters, p 51, the Catalogue of palm-leaf 
Sanskfit manuscripts in the Nepal Darbar Library, by H. P. Sastri, 1905, and 
particularly the colophon ; — 
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Champaran and Gorakhpore, and it is certain that Madan 
Siriiha was reigning about the year 1454 if not much later 
and wrote a work called “ Madana-ratna-pradipa/ but it 
is not known to what family they belonged or how they 
came to gain possession of their Raja or how far, if at all, 
they were dependent on superior ruling powers, Hindu or 
Muhammadan. It is probable that they were local Chief- 
tains who ruled over Champaran and Gorakhpore which 
borders on Champaran, but it cannot be said what, if any 
thing, they had to do with the Kameswara family or the 
older ruhng family of Nanya Deva. It may also be men- 
, , . tioned that the Asoka pillar at Lauri- 

anandangarha in Champaran contains 
an inscription dated Vikram Samvat 1556 (=1500 A.D.) 
which says, “ Nrpa-Narayana suta Nrpa Amara Simha.” 
It is not known who this Narayana and Amara Simha 
were and how they were connected with the other ruling 
families. It is safe then only to assume that they were 
local Chieftains ruling in different parts of the country 
and there may have been other Chieftains (not yet known 
to us) like them. 

Genealogical table of the Kameswara dynasty (based 
on Mithila Panjis). Cf. the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 14, 
pp. 187, 196; also the “Chronology of India” by C. M. 
Duff, p. 3050 

Adhirupa Thakkura 

! 

Viswesvara Thakkura 

I 

Govinda Thakkura 

I 

lyaksmana Thakkura 

I 

Raja Kameswara Thakkura 
^ JTiRr f%f%rn3[— TfH I 

Also the colophon gf Nara Sithha Purftna on p. 29 of the same catalogue. 

1 Cf. p. 229 of the Catalogue (which quotes the colophon) ; — 

Tfk ^ it ^wtvrsTifWKm w<»r 

fiitw. ... — =«'= (i^) 
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Raja Kameswara Thakkura 

I I. 

BhogTswara Bhava Sithha 

I 

I I Deva Simha 

Bira Simha Kirti Simha , 1 

Siva Simha 


Ivakhimadevi (wife Viswasa Devi (wife 
of Siva Simha) | of Siva Simha) 
Nara Simha 

(Grandson of Bhava Simha and 
cousin of Siva Simha) 


Dhira vSimha Bhairava Simha 

Ramabhadra 

I 

Laksminatha 



PAItT IV. 


TIRHUT UNDER MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH RUDE 
FROM THE 13TH TO THE 19TH CENTURY A.D. 


CHAPTER I. 


Sultan Ghiyasuddin’s 
invasion of Tirhiit, 1322 
A.D. 


Muslim Influence in Tirhut from the beginning of 
THE 13TH TO THE END OF THE i6th CENTURY. 

Muslim historians tell us that Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Toghlak, Emperor of Delhi, invaded 
Tirhut about 1322 A.D. and estab- 
lished the supremacy of the Muslim 
rule over the whole country. Tirhut 
henceforth became a dependency of Delhi. He and his 
successor, Emperor Firoz Shah Toghlak, placed the whole 
of Tirhut under Kamesvara Thakkura who became the 
founder of the Thakkura dynasty which ruled over Tirhut 
for about two centuries till the middle of the i6th century.' 

Some years later, Firoz Shah marched on Bengal to 
quell the rebellion of its Subahdars and when he arrived on 
the banks of the Kosi (? Gandak) near its junction with 
the Ganges, he found the passage difficult and the enemy’s 
army posted in force on the opposite side (probably at 
Hajipur, said to have been founded by the then Bengal 
king, Haji Ilyas Shah). So the Sultan marched up the 
river for 100 kosa, and below Champaran', where the river 
was found fordable, crossed it by a living bridge of 
elephants. Then via Champaran and Racap he moved on 
towards Panduah.^ 

According’ to BarnP Firoz Shah left Delhi on loth 


• Cf. B ami’s Tarikh-i- Firoz Shahi, Elliot, Vol. Ill, pp. 234-50 ; also cf. Account 
of the Sugaon dynasty of Kamesvara, Chap. X. 

a Cf. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, by Shams-i-Siraj-Afif-Elliot, Vol. Ill, pp. (293-^4). 

Elliot, Vol. Ill, pp. 292-294. Also cf. pp. 91-105 of Riyazu-S'Salatin trans- 
lated by M. Abdul Salam, Calcutta, 1902 edition, and also pp 448-51 of the History 
of the Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India till the year 1612 A.D. translated 
from Perishta by J. Briggs, Calcutta, 1908 edition, Vol. I. 
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Shawwal 754 H. (8th November, 1353 A.D.) and returned 
to it on 12th Sha’ban 755 H. (ist 
Barnrs account of September, A.D. 1355). The march 
vasion, 1354 A.D. through Tirhut took place therefore in 

the winter of 1354-5 A.D. In the 
winter, the rivers would have fallen low and would there- 
fore be favourable to the crossing of cavalry and elephants. 
Barui’s Kharosa lying between Gorakhpur and Tirhut is 
probably to be identified with Champaran (Sansk. Cham- 
pak-aranya). 

After this Tirhut continued to be under the overlord- 
ship of Delhi. On the defeat and 
^Tkhiit, ”52^X0*° death of Ibrahim Lodi, son of Sikan- 

dar Lodi, at the battle of Panipat in 
H. 932 or 1526 A.D., Babar became the Emperor of Delhi. 
He has left in his Memoirs a list of countries subject to 
him and their approximate revenues. In this list appears 
Raja (No. 22 or 23) Rup-Narayana (of Tirhut) who paid 
a tribute of Rs. 2,50,000 silver tankas and 27,50,000 black 
tankas or at 10 per silver tanka 2,75,000, in all 5,25,000 
silver tankas. It would thus appear that Tirhut remained 
under the Hindu Raja in his time subject to the payment 
of Khidmatana or Tribute.' 

It appears that in the year H. 778 
^”^'Afghfn,^°37^A.'D. (iSQS A.D.) the fief of Bihar (including 
Tirhut) was granted to Mullik Bir 

Afghan.** 


TJ- f f -r- h t ^ A Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of 
to Khwaja jahan?y "sui- SultanMalimud Shah, granted the fief 
tan Muhammad Shah, Bihar and Tirhut about the year 
' ■ 7g6H. (1396 A.D.) to Khwaja Jahan.® 

It appears that sometimes Tirhut has been mentioned 
separately from Bihar and sometimes 
^*'^ran (Chlmparan)^’^^ ouly Bihar has been mentioned. Ba- 
bar mentions that the countries from 
Bahara to Bihar were in his possession and yielded reve- 
nue of 52 crors. He has ' mentioned the income from 


1 Cf. pp. 430-31 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI for 
November and December, 1915, also Erskine's Baber and Humayuu, Vol. I, p. 541, 
and Thomas’s Pathan Kings, p. 390, and Elliot, Vol. IV, p. 262. 

2 Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shahi of Yahya Bin Ahmad, Elliot’s Vol. IV, p. 13. 

8 Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shahi of Yahya Bin Ahmad, Elliot’s Vol. IV, p. 29. 
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Bihar separately from that of Ziparaii which is now taken 
to mean Champaran.' 

Al-Badaoni says that Sultan Muhammad Shah in the 
year 796 H. (1396 A.D.) appointed 
^norofBiharfijgeAX' Khwaja-i-Jahau, Governor of Bihar. 

He proceeded as far as Jainagar and 
took possession of it, acquiring a large number of elephants 
and much valuable property, and from that time the king 
of Lakhnauti began to send elephants annually as present 
to Delhi. 

Al-Badaoni says that Haji Iliyas was the ruler of 
Dakhnauti and a contemporary of 
Sultan Muhammad and Sultan FiroT 
Shah Toghlak and assumed the title 
of Sultan Sams-ud-din. He used to send presents now 
and then to the Delhi Emperor but was virtually indepen- 
dent.*^ 

He also rebuilt the greater number of the forts which 
the infidels (i.e. non-Muslims or Hin 
importai^e o^^Hajipur destroyed ill Tirliut.^ It is 

probable that the Muslims definitely 
occupied the southern portion of Tirhut though authentic 
history is wanting. Hajipur was a most important place 
in Tirhut during the Muhammadan period. The town was 
founded by Haji Iliyas. He built a strong fortress there 
and rebelled against the Emperor Shah Toghlak. Firoz 
Shah came upon Tirhut about the year 1353 and compelled 
Haji Iliyas to retreat to Pandua.^ 

It appears that towards the end of the 14th century, 
the kings of Jaunpur came over and 
Tirhut occupied by occupied Bihar aiid Tirhut for about 
the end of 15th century. a century.^ But towards the end 01 
the 15th century, Sultan Sikandar 
ibn-i-Sultan Bahlol Eodi, Emperor of Delhi, advanced 
upon Bihar and Bengal, defeated Husain Shah Sharqi 
near Patna and occupied Bihar, Tirhut and Saran. There- 

I Cf. Tuzak-i-Babari, Elliot’s Vol. IV, p. 262. 

^ Cf. pp. 309, 324, 317 of Al Badaoni, Vol. I. 

'A Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh by Al-Badaoni, Vol. I, pp. 34H-49 (1898 edition). 

* Cf. pp. 98-103 of Riyaz-us-Salatin translated by M. Abdus Salam, Calcutta, 
1902 edition. 

6 Cf. p. 1 14, do. Also J. Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 

365. 
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upon Sikandar Lodi swept over Tirhut and exacted a 
heavy fine from the Raja of Tirhut. It w^as either 
Ramabhadra or Roopa Narayana who is said to have 
ruled over Tirhut in 1495 when the Gaiiga Krtya-viveka 
was composed.' But it will appear that after about 30 
years, Nasrat Shah (son of Ala-uddin-Husain Shah, king of 
Bengal, came down upon Tirhut, put the Raja of Tirhut 
(Raja Kansanarayana^ or his successor) to death and 
appointed Allauddin its governor and extended his king- 
dom across the river Gogra into the district of Azamgarh 
in the United Provinces. His son-in-law Makhdum Alam 
was put in charge of the fortress at Hajipur. About the 
year 1540, Makhdum Alam revolted against Mahmud Shah, 
son of Nasrat Shah,'^ and joined hands with the Pathan 
adventurer. Slier Shah of Sasram, in the district of Shaha- 
bad who aspired to the throne of Delhi."* 

In the Persian book Wakiat-i-Mushtaki by Sheikh 

Rajkula Mustaki, there is an account 
chauiparan 3^ portion of Tirhut (Champaran) in 
Farrauiii, i4«9-i5i7 A.D. the rcigti of Sikandar Lodi (1489-1517). 

It will appear that Mian Husain P'ar- 
muli was jagirdar of Saran and Champaran, which were 
called jalkhet or the field of water, and he had taken no 
less than 20,000 villages from the infidels, besides those 
comprising his jagir. When he marched to attack the 
Raja of Champaran, he found his advance checked by a 
flood of the Gandak and was obliged to encamp on its 
banks, while the Raja remained secure in this fort on the 
other side of the river. One of his nobles, Mughula 
Kirani, however, was not daunted by this obstacle, though 
he was told that the breadth of the river was 7 ko^a (14 
miles). Having taken a vow to abstain from food and 


■ Cf. Muutakhabut-t-Ta\varikh of Al-Badaoni, translated by Ranking, 1898, 
Vol. I, pp. 41S-17. 

AlsoTarikh-i Khan- J ahan- Lodi by Nianiattullah — Elliot, pp. 95-6, Vol. V, 1873. 

Also Makhzan i- Afghani, translated by Dorn 1829, Part I, p. 59, and Part II, 
p. 96. 

For Gauga Kritya Viveka cf . footnote p. 

^ Cf. footnote p. 

» Cf. pp, 133-46 of the Riyaz-us-Salatin, by Ghulara Hussain Salim translated 
by Abdus Salain, Calcutta edition, 1902; also the Sikandarpur-Azamgharh inscrip- 
tion, Journal, Asiatic Society, 1973, page 296, 

* Cf. pp 537, 553, 555, 560, 572 of the ‘ History of the Rise of the Mohammadan 
Power in India till the year 1612 A.D,,’ translated from Ferishta by J, Briggs, 
Calcutta, 1908 edition, Vol. I. 
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drink until he had attacked the Raja, he mounted his 
horse and plunged into the river. Stimulated by this 
example, Mian Husain and the whole army began to cross 
the Gandak, and at sunset dashed upon the Raja who had 
been lulled into security by the thought that he was pro- 
tected from attack by the flooded state of the Gandak. 

Suddenly,” it is said, an uproar rose in the city, for it 
was reported from the watch-tower that the Afghans had 
arrived ; but the infidel did not credit it and was engaged 
in his pastimes, when the Afghans were upon him and 
forced him to fly for his life. By the will of God that day 
Mughula Kirani became a martyr. Mian Husain greatly 
lamented his loss, and said, ' Would to God that to-day 
there had been no victory, for that and the plunder com- 
bined are no compensation for the loss sustained in the 
death of Mughula/ Thus after a duration of 200 years, 
destruction fell upon the kingdom of the Raja and all the 
riches and treasures which were amassed during that 
period were dispersed in plunder. The shoes of the in- 
fidels who lost their lives in this action were collected ; and 
when melted down, no less than 20,000 mohurs of gold 
were obtained from them.” 


It appears that Hajipur was a strong position even in 
Babar's time (i.e. Sikandar Lodi’s 


Sher Shah of Sasram 
helped by the ruler of 
Hajipur. 


time). Sher Khan (later Sultan Sher 
Shah, on his flight from Babar’s court, 


came to his zamindari in Sasaram and 


entered into a compact of friendship with Makdum Alam 
of Hajipur. Sher Shah defeated the enemies of this Mak- 
dum Alam who was afterwards very useful to him in his 


campaign against the Moghals.^ 

Later on, the emperor Humayun ordered Mirza Hindal 
„ j . u to cross the river Ganges with his forces 

year 1543 under the to capturc Hajipur which was One of 
orders of Emperor Huraa- the main strong-holds of Slier Khan. 

This w^as about the year 943 H, (1547 


A.D.).^ 

After Muhammad Shah, the Delhi Crown appointed 
several governors from time to time to rule over Tirhut. 


• Page 469-70 of Ranking’s Translation of Al-Badaoni, Vol. 1(1898 edition). 
2 Do. do. do. do. 
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Several Pathan families had settled down in Tirhut and 
when Daud Khan, the Pathan, rose 
The flight at Hajiflur in ^nd revolted against the Delhi Emper- 
IS7S A.D. or about the year 1575, these Pathans 

swelled his forces. Khankhana was 
deputed* by Emperor Akbar to crush Daud Khan and 
he requested all Moghal and Pathan Chiefs to assist him.' 
It is said that the great emperor watched the fight at 
Hajipur personally from the southern bank of the Ganges 
at Patna. It was a hard struggle but victory sided with 
Akbar. 

In 982 H. (1582 A.D.) after the death of Sulaiman 
Afghan Karani, the ruler of Bengal, his son Bayazid 
succeeded him for a time, but he soon became unpopular 
and was murdered. Daud, the younger son of Sulaiman, 
then assumed the title of king but omitted to secure royal 
assent to his accession. The emperor Akbar who heard of 
Sulaiman’ s death and Daud’s accession to power before he 
was assured of his loyalty, deputed Khan Khana Munim 
Khan. The Khan Khana levied a large army, but having 
obtained two lacs of rupees and other goods and precious 
tilings as tribute from Daud, who was then at' Hajipur, 
settled the matter peaceably and returned. Daud had 
superiority over the Moghals in numbers but he failed to 
strike the first blow and after concluding this mirage of 
peace, he established himself in the fort of Patna. But 
he began to oppress his subjects and soon lost the confi- 
dence of his followers. Having heard of this good oppor- 
tunity, Khan Khana informed Akbar, who appointed Mirza 
Yusuf Khan to the command of the army and sent him 
forward by land, and himself set off from Agra by the 
river Ganges.^ 

The Emperor encamped near Patna and despatched 

1 Cf. Riyazu s-Salatiu by M Abdul Salam, Calcutta, 1902 edition, p. 122, which 
shows that the Imperial forces from Bihar, Tirhut and Hajipur were deputed to 
crust Daud. 

Also cf. pp. 245-253 of ‘ The History of the Rise of the Muhammadan Powers 
in India till the year 1612 A.D.’ translated from Ferishta by J. Briggs, Calcutta, 
1908 edition, Vol. I. 

2 Cf. I^owe’s translation of Al-Badaoni, Vol. II, 1884 edition, pp. 176-78 ; 

“ The horse of your fortune was under your thigh. 

If you did not make haste, what could one do ! 

The dice of life were to your wishes. 

But you played badly, what could one do!” 
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3^000 fully equipped horsemen in charge of Khan-i-Azam 
in boats across the Ganges for taking the fortress of Haji- 
pur from which place aid used to come to the men of 
Patna. Raja Kachiti ‘ was appointed to go to the assist- 
ance of Khan-i-Azam with a large army. Thus they sur- 
rounded Hajipur both by land and by water. The Em- 
peror stationed himself on a high eminence by the water- 
side to view the battle. On the other side, Fateh Khan 
Barha with a strong body of Afghans was maintaining an 
obstinate resistance. But he fell, ‘and the fortress was 
taken by assault. The heads of the chiefs, together with 
the heads of others, were put into a boat and sent to the 
Emperor, who sent them to Baud in the fort at Patna so 
that they might prove to him a warning and scare.^ Baud 
fled from Patna in desperation and was afterwards chased 
beyond Gauda and destroyed. But soon after this, Gaja- 
pati, a zamindar of the neighbourhood of Hajipur and 
Patna, who had been subjugated, rebelled, and the Em- 
peror started to take the field against him in person and 
eventually subdued him.' 

The Emperor appointed Khan-i-A’zam as Governor of 
Bengal* and Tirhut. Shahbaz Khan was appointed with 
a well-equipped army to assist Khan-i-A’zam, with orders 
that he should proceed to the confines of Hajipur and 
traversing the jungle of Kachiti (Gajapati?) should compel 
Arab Bahadur to come out of that place.* 

It will appear that Hajipur was the base for all the 
Imperial operations in Bengal and 
Haiipuras^a military Qrissa and eveii for some time in the 

Western Provinces and Akbar had 
special regard for this place.* 

Towards the close of Akbar’s reign A’zam Khan 
' ... , , returned from Makkah, and joined the 

iagir’S'A'lammLZho new faith inaugurated by Akbar, per- 
Thion‘^ ««“’ '•«- forming the sijdah, and following all 

other rules of discipleship. He cut off 


1 Tabaqat-i^Akbari (Elliot, V, 377) has Gajpati. 

2 Cf. Lowe’s translation of Al-Badaoni, Vol. II, pp. 182*83. 

^ Cf. Lowe’s translation of Al-Badaoni, Vol. II, 1884 edition, pp. 244-45, 

* Cf. Elliot, V, p. 410, note. 

8 Cf. page 293 oLLowe's translation of Al-Badaoni, Vol. II. 

® Reference may be had to pp. 290, 320, 344, 353, etc., of Lowe’s translation 
of Al-Badaoni, Vol. II, 1884 edition. 
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Fresh rebellion at Haji- 
pur suppressed by Todar 
Mall. 


his beard and learnt the rules of the new faith from His 
Reverence 'Allami, and received Ghazipur and Hajipur as 
jagir.^ 

Hajipur again figured in the rebel- 
lion of Kak Shah jagirdar of Bihar and 
Bengal, and Todar Mall was sent to 
suppress the rebellion.^ 

It is related that Muzaffar Khan, whose deputy at 
Hajipur, Mir Saukiti, was killed by some rebels, again put 
Hajipur in order, and dispersed the rebels with the aid of 
Raja Udikarana, the zamindar of Champaran.^ 

Tirhut with the rest of Bihar enjoyed peace under the 
Moghal rule. .Several jagirs were conferred upon Pathans 
and other loyal families in Tirhut who, up to this day, are 
in enjoyment of these jagirs. 

In the Hijri year 996 (1560 A.D.) Manasinha was 
appointed to the government of Bihar, Hajipur and Patna.* 
Towards the close of his reign, the Emperor Akbar 
appointed Mulla Taib of Kaithal Dewan 
of the Province of Bihar and Hajipur. 
It also appears that Raja Todar Mall and other Imperial 
nobles passed the rainy season one year towards the close 
of Akbar’s reign at Hajipur.’ 

At the time that the Emperor went to Kabul (about 
1600 A.D.) towards the close of his 
Bahadur Shah’s meteo- reign to set matters right there, Baha- 
Tkhur^^ ^ dur, son of Badakhshi had the Khut- 

hah read, and coins struck, in his name 
in the district of Tirhut, and took the title of Bahadur 
Shah. It is said that the following rhyme was composed 
for his signet : — 


Today Mall at'Hajipur. 


‘‘ Bahadur* ud-diii vSultan 
Son of Asfid Shah Sultan. 

His father was Sultan, and himself Sultan, 
Bravo ! Sultan bin Sultan.” 


The Ain-i-Akbari says, In the Sirkar of Hajipur the fruits Katahal and 
Barahal grow in abundance.” The former attain such a size that a man can with 
difficulty carry one.” (Ain-l-Akbari, translated by Jarrett, p. 152, Vol. Ill, 
Bibliotheca Indica edition, 1910. 

1 Cf. p 412 of Lowe’s translation of Al-Badaoni, Vol. II. 

2 Tabakat-i-Akbari of Nizamu*d- Din- Ahmad, Elliot, Vol. V, p. 417. 

Pp. 39 and 49 of Akbar-Nama of Abul Fazl, Elliot, Vol. VII. 1875 edition. 

** P. 375 of Lowe’s translation of Al-Badaoni, Vol. II, 1884 edition. 

^ Pp. 274 and 297 of do. do. 
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Eventually he was slain by the servants of A’zam 
Khan : — » 

“ A base person, when dignity, and gold, and silver 
come to him 

Requires of necessity a slap on the head. 

Have you not heard what Plato said. 

It is best for the ant that its wings should not 
grow.” ' 


The Ain-i-Akbari (written about 1590 A.D.) during 
. .. Emperor Akbar’s lifetime, gives an 

ir ut in m-i- ar. attractive actount of Tirhut, its curd, 

its buffalo and its fruits and says that rent was paid in 
cash and not by division of crops. 


CHAPTER II. 

Muhammadan Rule in Tirhut during the 17TH and 
I 8th centuries A.D. 

There is no succinct history of Tirhut during the i6th 
and 17th centuries. During these centuries, Tirhut con- 
sisted of three main divisions, i.e. Hajipur, Champaran 
and Tirhut. The Ain-i-Akbari (written about 1590 A.D.) 
gives the following figures® : — 


i 

Name of Sircars. 

Number of 
Mahals included 
in Sircar. 

1 

Area in Bighas.'^ 

Revenue in 
rupees. 

Champ aram 

3 

85,711 

1,37,835 

Hajipur 

I ' 

436,953 

6,83,276 

Tirhut 

74 i 

266,464 

4 , 79,494 


1 Pp. 307 of Ivowe’s translation of Al-Badaoni, Vol. II, 1884 edition. 

2 Cf. pp. 43, 88, 149 to 156 of Vol. II of Ain-i-Akbari, translated by Jarrett, 
Calcutta edition, Bibliotheca Indica, 1910; also cf . p. 1 of “ India of Aurangzib,” 
by J. N. Sirkar, Calcutta edition, 1901. 

8 A high a was equal to *538 of an acre—Cf. paras. 79 also and 84, pp. 19 and 30 
of the Muzaffarpur Settlement Report by Mr. C. J. Stevenson Moore, 1901. 
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The Ain-i-Akbari tells us that the assessment was 
made under the supervision of Todarmall, Akbar’s Prime 
Minister in the year 1582 after actual measurement and 
that Government revenue was fixed at | of the produce. 
The duties' of the Revenue Collectors were carefully 
defined. 

During Akbar’s time (1556-1605 A.D.) as depicted in 
Ain-i-Akbari, separate sircars of Tirhut, Champaran, etc., 
and Bihar (on the southern side of the Ganges) are men- 
tioned.* ^ 

Though we know that, for purely revenue adjustments, 
Tirhut used to be mentioned separately not only from 
Bihar but separately even from Hajipur and Champaran,* 
it seems that Tirhut was not governed separately from 
Patna and Bihar after Emperor Jahangir’s time (1605- 
1627 A.D.). There is no mention of revenue of Tirhut 
separately from that of Bihar in the time of Shah Jahan.* 

Mir-at-i ’ Alam, writing about the time of Aurangzeb 
(1660-1707 A.D.) says that Bihar in- 
^ * eluded 252 mahals and makes it clear 
that for all broad purposes, Tirhut 
formed part of Bihar.* 

Todarmall’s assessment was revised during Emperor 


1 “ The Collector of Revenue,” says the Ain, “ should be a friend of tlie agricul- 
turist Zeal and truthfulness should be his rule of conduct. He should consider 
himself the representative of the lord paramount, and establish himself where 
every one may have easy access to him without the intervention of a mediator. He 
should deal with the contumacious and the dishonest by admonition ; and if this 
avail not, proceed to chastisement ; nor should he be in apprehension of the land 
falling waste. He should assist the needy husbandman with advances of money, 
and recover them gradually (system of agricultural loans). 

“ The agricultural value of land varies in different districts, and certain soils 
are adapted to certain crops. He should deal differently, therefore, with each 
agriculturist and take his case into consideration. Let him increase the facilities 
of the husbandman year by year, and under the pledge of his engagement take 
nothing beyond the actual area under tillage Let him not make it a practice of 
taking only in cash payments, but also in kind. He should be just and provident 
in his measurement ” 

The Collector should see that no capitation tax be imposed nor interfere with 
the remission of dues granted by former governments. He shall refrain from 
accepting presents. He shall also waive all perquisites on handicrafts, market, 
police, travelling passports, garden produce, temporary sheds, enclosures, fishing 
rights, post dues, butter, oil of sesame, blanketing, and wool.” Cf. pp. 43-5 of 
Ain-i-Akbari. 

« Cf. India of Auranzeb by J. N. Sirkar (1901 ednf), p. 50. 

Cf. Do. p. li. 

♦ Cf. Majalisu-s-Salatin of Muhammad Sharif Hanafi, Elliot, Vol. VII, pp. 
i37’38- 

6 Cf. Elliot, Vol. VII, 1877 edn., p. 64. 
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Aurangzeb’s reign in the year 1685.' We learn that the 
following increase in the revenue took place : — 


From To 

Rs. Rs. 

Champaran . . i, 37>835 2,10,151 

Hajipur . . 6,83,276 10,29,309 

Tirhut* .. 4,79,494 7,69,287 

Thereafter we have on the authority of Chahar-Gulsan 
that in the year (1720) the revenues* of the three Sircars 
were as noted below against their names : — 

Names of Sircars. Revenue. 

Champaran . . . . 2,40,603 

Hajipur . . . . 11,33,185 

Tirhut . . . . 7,37,080 


Khulasatu-t-Tawarikh written in the 17th century 
has much praise for Tirhut. 

" Tirhut has long been a seat of learning and a centre 
of Hindu culture. Its climate is ex- 
^Usaw-tTawS.’"'*' cellent. The curd of this place re- 
mains unchanged and pleasant to the 
taste for one month. If any milkman adulterates his 
milk with water, some calamity from the invisible world 
visits him. Its buffaloes are so strong that the tiger can 
not hunt them. In the rainy season, owing to excess of 
water, the deer, the elk, and the tiger come down together 
to inhabited places, and men have the pleasure of hunting. 

In the district of Champaran, they sow the seed of 
the vetch mash without ploughing the soil, and it grows 
without the labour of cultivation. The long pepper grows 
abundantly in its jungle.'’* 

It appears from all accounts that Tirhut together 
with the rest of Bihar formed part of Bengal in the i8th 


1 Para. 89^ p. 22 of the Champaran Settlement Report, 1900, and para. 91, 
p. 31 of the Muzaffarpur Settlement Report, 1901, by C. J. Stevenson Moore. 

« Number of Mahals increased from 74 to 102, Cf. para. 91, p. 31 of the 
Muzaffarpur Settlement Report, 1901, by C. J. Stevenson Moore. 

8 P. 1 of India of Aurungzeb,” by J. N. Sircar, 1901 edition. 

Also cf. p. 134 of the Chahar Gulsan, by Ray Chatar Chand Kayastha, written 
in the year 1173 H. (1759 A.D.) in the same book. 

♦ Cf. p. 37 of India of Aurangzeb, by J. N. Sircar (1902). 

This account seems to be borrowed from the Ain-i-Akbari, cf. the Ain-i-Akbari, 
translated by Jarret, Vol. Ill, p. 152, Bibliotheca Indica edition, 1910. 
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century and was ruled (in allegiance to the Delhi Emperor) 
by the Nawabs of Murshidabad who used to have a 
Deputy Governor at Patna.' 

A revision of Tirhut along with the rest of the Prov- 
ince took place about the year 1750 when Alivardi Khan 
was the ruler of Tirhut along with the rest of Bengal and 
Bihar. By this settlement the assessment in Tirhut with 
93 parganas was increased to Rs. 8,20,042 and that of 
Hajipur was reduced to Rs. 8,28,120. In Champaran the 
revised assessment* was Rs. 2,06,822. It will thus appear 
on the whole that there was some decrease in the assess- 
ment. 

It may be interesting to note here that Ali Vardi 
Khan had been to Bettiah to quell the rebellious Raja in 
the year 1730. While at Patna as Governor of Bihar 
under Suja-uddin the Nawab of Murshidabad, he heard an 
unsatisfactory report regarding this part of the country. 
It was infested by a band of robbers, called Banjaras, who, 
in the guise of peaceful traders and travellers, laid the 
country under contribution and plundered right and left. 
The zamindars of Bettiah and other places were also in a 
state of insurrection and had for some time set at defiance 
the authority of the Governor. In order to reduce these 
marauders and rebels, Ali Vardi Khan took into his ser- 
vice a body of Afghans under Abdul Karim Khan, who is 
described as the chief of the Afghans of Darbhanga, and 
first sent them against the Banjaras. The expedition was 
successful, the Banjaras were routed, made to disgorge 
their plunder, and driven out of the country. Then, 
according to the Riyazu-s-Salatin,’ “ Ali Vardi Khan, 
being aided by the Afghans, advanced wdth his forces 
against the tracts of the Rajas of Bettiah and Bhawarah, 
who were refractory and turbulent. Their region had 
never previously been trodden by the feet of the armies of 
former Nazims, nor had their proud heads ever bent 
before to any of the former Subadars. Indeed, they had 
never before paid the imperial revenues and taxes. After 


* Para. 93, p. 33 of Muzaffarpur Settlemeut Report, by C. J. Stevenson Moore, 
7901, and para. 90, p. 22 of the Champaran Settlement Report by C. J. Stevenson 
Moore, 1901 edition. [1902. 

2 Cf. Riyaz-us-Salatin, translated by Abdus Salam, pp. 296-7, Calcutta edition, 
^ Sair-ul-Mutakharim, Raymond’s translation (reprinted, Calcutta, 1902), 
Vol. II, p. 58. 
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fighting with them incessantly, Ali Vardi Khan became 
victorious and triumphant. Raiding and pillaging their 
tracts, Ali Vardi Klhan carried off a large booty, amount- 
ing to several lakhs in specie and other effects ; and settl- 
ing with the Rajas the amounts of tribute, presents and 
the imperial revenue, he raised an immense sum. The 
soldiery also were enriched by the booty, and the strength 
of Ali Vardi’s administration increased. 

About the disruption of the Moghal Empire, the 
Afghan Chiefs of Tirhut began to 
The rebellious Afghans intrigue with the Mahrattas, who 

of Tirhut m Ah Vardi i j i. 

Khan's time. 1745 A.D. Were mvading Bengal and eventually 
sided with Mustaffar Khan, the rebel- 
lious General of Ali Vardi Khan in the year 1745. They, 
however, placed Jainuddin or Hiyabat, a son-in-law of 
Ali Vardi Khan as a Governor of Bihar. The Governor 
received them in a Darbar in Patna but towards the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, the Afghan Chiefs mercilessly 
assassinated him. They sacked the city and its suburb, 
looted treasures, dishonoured, women and children, deso- 
lated villages, etc., etc. The Mahrattas joined and re- 
inforced them. At last Ali Vardi Khan started at the head 
of a big army and defeated them near Barh. The Afghan 
ring-leaders were killed. Ali Vardi Khan captured their 
women but sent them to Darbhanga honourably and settled 
jagirs on them for maintenance. The Mahrattas were put 
to desperate flight. 

At Patna, Ali Vardi Khan received a message from 
„ . , . , , the Raja of Bettiah, saying that he 

Raia of Bettiah sub- ij • ii.- j. r *1* r 

dued by Ali Vardi Khan, had givcn Shelter to the families of 
Governor of Bengal Shamsher Khan and Sardar Khan, 
““ ‘ Afghan leaders, and was ready to pay 

the Nawab 3 lakhs of rupees if he would agree not to 
demand their surrender. The Nawab refused to treat 
with him, insisted on the unconditional surrender of the 
families of the Afghan Chiefs,- and advanced towards Bet- 
tiah to enforce his demands. The Raja thereupon quietly 
gave up the wife and daughter of Shamsher Khan, who 
were treated with the utmost courtesy by Ali Vardi :^an.‘ 


A J amiu-t-Tawarikh gives a description of Miran (near Hajipur), son of Mir 
Muhammad J afitar Khan, who was set on the Bengal Gaddi by I^ord Clive after the 
battle of Plassey (1170 A.H. = I75^ A.D.). 

13 
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In the year 1760 the Emperor Shah Alain who was 

British victory at Haji. u grOWmg 

pur 1760 A.D. The Raja miluence of the British East India 
°/ by Company was engaged in the invasion 

of Bihar and Khadim Husain Khan, 
the Governor of Purnea, marched to join him with an 


army composed of 6,000 horse, 10,000 foot, and 40 pieces 
canon. Before, however, he could effect a junction with 
the Emperor, Captain Knox had marched to the relief of 


Patna and driven off the besieging force. He followed up 
this blow by defeating the Governor of Purnea at Hajipur, 
and Khadim Husain fled precipitately northwards towards 
Bettiah. Shortly after this, a force commanded by Major 
Caillaud, and Miran, the son of Mir Jafar Khan, who was 
placed on the seat of Governor of Bengal after the battle 
of Plassey in 1757 A.D., hurried up and set out in pursuit. 
In an action fought on the 25th June, the enemy were 
routed, leaving behind their guns, a large quantity of 
ammunition and stores, and all their heavy baggage. 
The rains had now set in, the Gandak was in flood, and 
Khadim Hussain Khan was unable to procure boats and 
cross it. He, therefore, fell back towards the hills, closely 
pressed by Caillaud and Miran ; and here his army lost 
their way and were dispersed in the dense forest.” At 


daybreak,” it is said, “ his people could not discover the 
morning star, and concluded that it must be hidden by the 


chain of mountains close to which they supposed them- 
selves to be.” Their position was, in fact, desperate, 
with a river in front, an enemy in their rear, and the 
soldiers dispirited and scattered ; but fortunately for them, 
the plans of the invading force were completely altered by 
Miran being struck by lightning while sleeping in his tent 


near Bettiah.' 


^ Miran was preparing to attack Khadim Hussain Khan, nephew of Mir Muham- 
mad Jaffar Khan, who was at that time raising disturbances on the other side of 
* Azimabad ' (Patna). Having conceived some suspicion of the two daughters of 
Mahabat Jang, he ordered them to be conveyed in a boat to the middle of the. 
river, and to be there thrown overboard; in the meantime making the Begams 
believe that they were to go to Murshidadad. When Amina Begam and Ghasiti 
Begam were taken to the appointed place, they were informed of the cause of 
their being conveyed thither. The two sisters after bathing and putting on clean 
clothes cursed Miran, saying O God, we have done no harm to Miran, who, 
having brought ruin on our family, and deprived our brothers of their rights, is 
now about to put us to death. We pray that he may soon be struck dead by 
lightning for his cruel deeds. Their prayer was heard ; for Miran, after arriving 
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Thereupon Caillaud, on whom the command of the 
allied forces now devolved, abandoned the campaign. He 
moved the army before the fort of Bettiah, received the 
submission of the Raja, and then marched off to Patna.' 

In 1762 Mir Kasim Ali had to send an expedition 
against the Raja of Bettiah. “ The command of it,” says 
the author of the Sairul-Mutakharin, “was given to 
Bahadur Ali Khan, who had been for a long time Grand- 
master of Artillery to Ali Vardi Khan and now enjoyed a 
small part of that office under Mir Kasim Khan. He had 
with him several commanders with their corps, together 
with some pieces of canon in the English fashion, atid 
some regiments of Talingas, disciplined by Gurgan Khan. 
His orders were to take the fortress of that name, and to 
chastise the zamindar of that country, who had proved 
unruly.” This expedition appears to have been complete- 
ly successful, for we learn later from the same work 
that, as the fortress of Bettiah had been taken but recent- 
ly and the country had been but lately brought under 
control, the Nawab availed himself of the pretence of 
establishing order in that region to set out on an expedi- 
tion against Nepal. 

This expedition, it is said, was undertaken at the 
^ „ , instigation of the Nawab’s Armenian 

der General Gurgan Khan General, Gurgan Khan. the 

during Mir Kasim Ali’s country of Nepal was knowu to pro- 

duce gold, as well as to be full of 
riches, Gurgan Khan, who had as much ambition as cove- 
tousness in his composition, wished to undertake an expe- 
dition thither. But he had another object in view ; he 
wanted also to make a trial of the troops which he had 
disciplined, and of the artillery which he had trained. 
With this view, he had long before commenced connec- 


in the vicinity of Hajipur, attacked Khadim Husain Khan, and after defeating 
him pursued him ; but during the pursuit, on Thursday night, the 19th Zi -1 Ka’da 
in the year 1173 A.H. (4th July, 1760 A.D.) while it was raining, a thunderbolt 
descended and struck Miran and his servant dead. Cf. pages 428-29 of Jimui-t* 
Tawarikh of Fakir Muhammad, Elliot, Vol. VIII, 1877 edition. 

But the Riyazu-s-Salatin translated by Mr. Abdus Salam, Calcutta, 1902 edi- 
tion, page 382, places the scene near J ahangirnagar (i.e. Dacca). 

Also cf. Khulasat-t-Tawarikh of Maharaja Kalyana Siriiha translated by 
Nawab Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
June 1919, pp. 218-235 especially p. 235. 

i Raymond’s translation, Vol. 11(1902), of Sair-ul-Mutakharin and Broome’s 
History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army. 
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tions with those crowds of Cashmirians and Sanyasis and 
Fakirs who yearly frequented those parts ; he had likewise 
procured much information from some French priests that 
lived at Latsa (Lhasa) insomuch that he became proficient 
in the knowledge of the passes over the mountains and of 
the entrances into the country. He even' attached to his 
service somfe of those men, whom he found to be endowed 
with understanding and capable of serving as guides in his 
expedition ; for they had of themselves tendered their ser- 
vices on that head, and had first inspired him with the 
thoughts of conquering so wealthy a country. 

In spite of these allies, the invasion was a disastrous 
failure. An advance force entered 
^''astrou 1 °faii^re^^'* Champarau under Gurgan Khan and 
was followed by the main body under 
Mir Kasim Ali, who pitched his camp at Bettiah. Gurgan 
Khan then advanced to the north, and commenced the 
ascent of a pass through the hills. Here he was met by 
the Nepalese, and a short fight took place in which the 
Bengal army was successful. They pushed on to the sum- 
mit and halted for the night, but no sooner was it dark 
than the Nepalese attacked and drove them back in dis- 
order to the bottom of the pass. The whole force then 
fled in rout back to the main camp at Bettiah ; and the 
Nawab, without making any further attempt to pierce the 
Nepalese defence, broke up his camp and marched off to 
Patna (1783). 


CHAPTER III. 

History op Tirhut during the English period. 

The preceding pages show how Muhammadan power 
became practically extinct in Tirhut 
Extinction of the Mus- beginning of the 1 8th century. 

nlng^orSetstu century. In fact the dominions of the Moghul 
Emperors were reduced to a few dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood of their capital, Delhi, and 
Indian potentates and adventurers established themselves 
wherever they could, all over the country, including 
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Tirhut. They ceased to pay revenue to the Government 
wherever and whenever they could do so with impunity. 
From the time of Aurangzeb, Tirhut and Bihar formed 
part of Bengal and were ruled from Murshidabad where 
the Moghul Emperor’s viceroy lived ; and the history of 
Tirhut became associated with that of Bengal.^ 

It will suffice here to say that British merchants 
established themselves firmly near 
Foundation of the British Calcutta towards the end of the 17th 
influence near Calcutta. attempt at the history 

of the foundation of the British Raja will he put of place 
here. But it may be stated that several villages which 
now form the site of present Calcutta, had been conyeye 
to the British Company by valid patents of Alam^r (i^. 
Aurangzib) and these settlements were confirmed by the 
Sayyid Ministry of 1717." Though the Governor or Nawab 
of that time, Murshid Kuli, continued to annoy the fpctory 
his successor, Ali Vardi Khan, in the year 1742 ) allowe 
them to make their possessions secure. 

I Fakbrudaula, a brother of Zafar Khan (Governor of Bengal), was 
of Bihar, but owing to some quarrel with one Khwaja Mutass.m, he was dismi^d 

from his Governorship of Bihar which was then annexed to Bengal under royp 
orders, under Shuja Ktan (Shujauddaula), son-in-law of Zafar 
about the year 1740 A.D. Henceforth Bihar was ru ed * ^ C 

Musalman capital of Bengal (Murshidabad was so called after Murshidkuli Khan 
which was thi former name of Zafar Khan) and the M«rsh.dabad Nawabs appomt- 
ed their deputies to rule Bihar with capital at Patna. Thus 

uddaula) appointed Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang as bis Deputy Governor ot 
Bihar (pages 372-381 of Sayar ul-Mutakharin, London edition, Tnurnfll 

Cfl alto Khulisat-tu-Tawarikh, by Maharaja Kalyana Simha, p. Journal 

of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, jruiui Viic immediate 

It is worthy of note that in the times of Bakhtiar Khilp and h . .. 

successors, South Behar was included in the Bengal or Lakhnauti 
South Bihar was separated from the Bengal ^ ^ O*. 

Altamsh who placed it under a distinct governor, ruler 

withdrawal of the Emperor, Behar was ag^in annexed by the Bengal r^^ 
Ghiasuddiii (see Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 163). It continued to be a P^t the Benga 
Kingdom till 1320, when Emperor Ghyasuddin Tughlak ^am separate * , . 

belolged to thi Shar Kingdom of Jaunpurfrom 1397 A.D. ; 

Bahadur Khan, son of Governor Darya Khan, assumed independence m Behar, 
with the title of Shah Muhammad, and about 1498 A.D. M 

Bihar again became more or less subject to the Musalman Kings of Ga q, . 
Shah and Nasrat Shah. Under the early Mughal Emperors, Behar was agmn 
formed into a distinct Subah, but under the later Mughals, again became incor- 
porated along with Orissa in the great Bengal Viceroyalty. North “PP®”? 

to have been generally included in the Musalman Kingdom of Bengal { . . - 

Firuz Shahi, pp. 451 and 586) c£. pages 59-60 of Riyazu-s-Salatm, by M. Abdu. 
Salam, Calcutta, 1902 edition. ... £ ^ 

2 The two Sayyid brothers were those who held the balance ot power during 
the reign of King Farrukh-Shiar of Delhi and his feeble successors (page 144, 
Keene’s History of India, Vdi. I, 1906 edition;. 
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Ali Vardi Khan died in 1756 and was succeeded by 
his grandson Siraj-ud-daula who was weak and an inex- 
perienced man of violent temper. The British community 
of Calcutta succeeded in overthrowing Siraj-ud-daula who 
had committed atrocities on them and made Mir Jaffar, 
a relative of Siraj-ud-daula, Nawab in 1757. Jaffar was 
however an old man of feeble disposition and was deposed 
by the British in the year 1760. He was succeeded by 
Mir Kasim. 

The relations of the British with Mir Kasim were 
ruptured about the year 1763 when Mir Kasim aided by 
the titular emperor Shah Alam of Delhi andShuja, Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh, threatened to storm the Company’s 
possessions at Patna. 

The parties eventually faced each other near Buxar 
where a pitched battle was fought. 
It was a daring deed, for the British 
had less than 11,000 soldiers, whereas 
the forces of their adversaries num- 
bered over 50,000. Victory sided with 
the British. The Emperor Shah Alam came over to the 
British camp and made over the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar 
(including Tirhut) and Orissa together with the districts of 
Benares and Gazipur, as imperial fief, to the British Com- 
pany. The treaty, was concluded on the 12th August, 
1765 A.D. and the Company undertook to pay the Emperor 
Rs. 26 lacs a year in return for the Dewani. ‘ 

It has been usual to regard Clive’s victory at Plassey 
as the decisive battle of British India. But it is evident 
that it was not comparable to the battle of Buxar. Plas- 
sey indeed may be almost said to have had no direct or 
immediate result beyond a palace revolution. It was 
Buxar which, coming after the dazzling successes of Adams, 
conferred upon the Company and its officers a legitimate 
status as servants and feudatories of the Moghul empire 
and virtual masters of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa by impe- 
rial Grant.^ 

1 It may be noted, however, that Orissa remained for some time in the hands 
of the Mahrattas and came under the British power in the year 1803 A.D. 

* The text of the Farman granted by King Shah Alam to the English in 1 765 
is worth reading. 

** At this happy time our royal Farman indispensably requiring obedience, is 
issued; that, whereas, in consideration of the attachment and services of the high 


Delhi Emperor Shah 
Alam submits to British 
near Buxar and concludes 
the famous treaty of 
1765 A.D. 
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This conferment of the Diwani practically transferred 
all sovereign power to the Company, 
fhis transference of power was 
over to the British. required lu the interests of the Indian 

people.' 

Since the year 1765 the history of Tirhut has been 
confined to the establishment of order, the progress of 
settled Government, the growth of cultivation,' etc., etc. 

A short campaign, however, was necessary before the 
authority of the British was acknowledged in Tirhut. Of 
this campaign the following account is taken from 
Broome’s ‘ History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal 
Army ’ (1850) ; — 


and mighty , the noblest of exalted nobles, the chief of illustrious warriors, our 
faithful servants and sincere well wishers, worthy of our royal favours, the 
English Company, we have granted them the Dewani of the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, from of the beginning of the Fussel Rubby of the Bengal 
year 1182, as a free gift and ultumgan, without the association of any other per- 
son, and with an exemption of the payment of the customs of the Dewany, which 
used to be paid by the Court. It is requisite that the said Company engage to be 
security for the sum of 26 lakhs of rupees a year for our royal revenue, which sum 
has been appointed from the Nabab Nudjum-ul-Dowla Beheuder, and regularly 
remit the same to the royal Circar; and in this case, as the said Company are 
obliged to keep up a large Army for the Protection of the Provinces of Bengal, 
etc., we have granted to them whatsoever may remain out of the revenue of the 
said provinces, after remitting the sum of 26 lakhs of rupees to royal Circar, and 
providing for the expenses of the Nizamut. It is requisite that our royal descen- 
dants. the viziers, the bestowers of dignity, the Omrahshigh in rank, the great 
officers, the Muttaseddes of the Dewany, the Manager of the business of the 
Sultanut, the Jaghirdars and Croories, as well the future as the present using their 
constant endeavours for the establishment of this our royal command, leave the 
said office in possession of the said Company, from generation to generation 
for ever and ever. Looking upon them to be assured from dismissal or removal, 
they must, on no account whatsoever, give them any interruption, and they must 
regard them as excused and exempted from the payment of all the customs of the 
Dewany and royal demands. Knowing our orders on the subject to be most strict 
and positive, let them not deviate therefrom — written the 24th of Sophar, of the 
6th year of the Jaloos, the 12th of August. i76q (Aitchison’s Treaties (India), p. 60). 

J Keene’s History of India, Vol. I, Chapters VI and VII (1906 edition). 

Though Champaran was included in Mithila, it used to be mentioned separ- 
ately from Tirhut and Hajipur, and never formed part of Saran in any Moghul 
records. But it appears from revenue records that either at (about 1790 A.D.) or 
before the Permanent Settlement, it formed part of the district of Saran with the 
headquarters at Chapra and was separated from it and formed into a district in 
the year 1866, with an area of 3531 sq. miles, 

about the year 1781 when Tirhut received its first European Collector 
in Mr. Grand, that the Sircar of Hajipur was coalesced into the Sircar of Tirhut 
and then ceased to exist as a separate unit. The town of Hajipur lost some of its 
importance owing to the transference of its administrative importance to Muzaf- 
farpur. 

The district of Tirhut having an area of 6343 sq. miles and having grown 
beyond the administrative capacity of one Collector was split up, in 1874, into 
the two districts of Muzaffarpur with its head quarters at Muzaffarpur (a town 
founded in the i8th century by ofie Muzaffarkhan, an amil or farmer of Chakla 
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“ In the beginning of 1766, Sir Robert Barker moved 
from Bankipore with a considerable 
Sir Robert Barker’s detachment of his Brigade into the 
chiefs: Bettiah country, to reduce a number 

of the refractory zamindars of that 
district, who, taking advantage of the troubles that had 
existed for the last two years, had shut themselves up in 
their strongholds and refused to pay any revenue, of which 
considerable arrears were now due. The judicious ar- 
rangements of Sir Robert Barker, and the efficient force at 
his disposal, led to a speedy and satisfactory adjustment of 
affairs in this quarter. Some little resistance appears to 
have been offered at first, but the inutility of such 
attempts being rendered very apparent, served to prevent 
any subsequent efforts of the same nature, and in a few 
months the whole country was brought into a state of 
complete subjection.” 

Sir Robert Barker, in a letter to the Select Committee, 
dated from Camp at Rampur, 6th 

TiXjungie^* March, 1766, gave a very favourable 
account of the resources of this 
district, with which even at the present time we are but 
scantily acquainted. He ob.serves : — ‘ Bettiah will, I 
think, be of considerable consequence to the Company. 
Its firs will afford masts for all the ships in India, which 
must produce a new and considerable trade witli the other 
nations in India, as well as advantage to our own shipping. 
Gold and cinnamon are also here (the latter we gather in 
the jungles) ; timbers as large as any I have seen, musk 
and elephants’ teeth ; besides many other commodities I 
have not yet got the knowledge of.’ The Select Commit- 
tee reported these circumstances to the Court of Directors, 
stating that they looked upon it ‘ rather as an article of 
curious intelligence than mere prospects of advantage to 
the Company.’ At the same time, they expressed their 
determination of pushing the discovery to the utmost 
advantage, if the advices received met with confirmation. 

It appears that under the orders of the Court of 
Directors, a Board' of Revenue was established in 

Nai in pargana Bisara) and Darbhangah. (Pp. 5 and 6 of the Muzafiarpur Settle- 
ment Report, 19GI), 

I Para. 98, page 34 of Pinal Report, on the Survey aud Settlement Operations 
in the Muzaffarpur district, 1892 to 1899, Calcutta, 1901 edition. 
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Calcutta in the year 1772, and the revenue of Tirhut was 
settled for 5 years on the farming system. But in 1774, 
only two years later, this European Agency was replaced 
by native amils under the superintendence of six Provin- 
cial Councils, Tirhut being subordinate to that stationed 
at Patna. About the year 1777 the Board directed the 
collection of detailed information for the purposes of 
revenue settlement. Mr. Francis Grand,' to whom is 
attributed the foundation of indigo as European enter- 
prise in Tirhut, was appointed the first Collector of Tirhut 
in 1782 and continued collecting detailed information and 
making settlements till 1787 when he was replaced by 


1 The following report, written by him in 1785 , throws some light on the con- 
dition of the district. He wrote : — 

“ In 1782 I was transferred by Mr. Hastings from Head Assistant to a com- 
mercial factory (in which the duties consisted of prizing cloths, seeing saltpetre 
weighed or loaded, attending to the accounts, etc.) to the Government of two consi- 
derable provinces involving the settlement or collection of revenues and mainten- 
ance of justice : the provinces were Tirhut and Hajipur. I took possession of a 
country yielding a revenue of above seven lakhs of rupees, but which had suffered 
from the depredations committed by those who were compelled to abandon the 
charge to me, and had besides been in revolt owing to the intrigues of the Raja of 
Benares, Chet Singh, whose baneful influence had spread so far, and would have 
spread further had he not been checked in time by Mr. Hastings’ wise and spirited 
measures. 

“ I recovered a large balance due from the farmers to Government, quieted 
and appeased without bloodshed every disturbance, brought back the disobedient 
to a just sense of their errors, augmented the revenue, introduced the manufactur- 
ing of indigo after the European manner, encouraged the establishment of indigo 
works and plantations, erected three at my own expense, and thus possessed at 
that moment a fortune of £is,ooo sterling, looked forward to a proportionate 
augmentation by continuing in my station and extending ray manufactories, 
which with my houses, lands, furniture, tents, equipages, horses, boats, stood 
then upon a valuation of 10,000 more.” 

In 1787 Lord Cornwallis having been apprised that Mr, Grand was largely 
interested in local industries transferred him from Tirhut, and the news drew from 
him the following remarkable protests : — 

“ On the 26th August 1787 I was in full possession of my appointment and 
my fortune was in that progressive state as described in 1785. I was in the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort, elegance, and luxury of life. I was beloved and respected 
by those living with me, my assistants, Mr. David Vander Heyden (since M. P. 
for Westloe), Mr. Henry Colebrook (since Member, Supreme Council) together 
with Mr. Steel my Surgeon, and Mr. Purvis, ray Private Secretary (since retired to 
England with a considerable fortune derived from the indigo manufactories), and 
I will say, because I challenge the contrary to be proved almost venerated by the 
natives of every description under my government, whose tears on hearing of my 
removal accompanied me even from the place of residence to the bank of the Ganges, 
where the limits of the district ceased, a distance of twenty-five miles. 

“ On the 27th August 1787, by one stroke of His Eordship’s pen, was 
Mr. Robert Bathurst nominated Collector of Tirhut and Hajipur, and thus every 
hope and fair built prospect existing on the preceding day completely blasted. 
Thus the blow was struck, and from that day fell, perhaps never more to rise. 
View the portrait and feel ” 1 ! ! (Cf. pages 35^36, paras. 100 and 101 of Final 
Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the Muzaffarpur district, 1892 
to 1899, Calcutta, 1901 edition. • 
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Mr. Bathurst, who took up the enquiries. Between the 
years 1790 and 1793, the whole of Tirhut including Cham- 
paran had its revenue permanently fixed under the direc- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis.' 

Between the years 1840 and 1B45, a first revenue 
Survey of Tirhut was made along with that of the rest of 
the country. It was followed by the River Survey between 
the years i860 to 1862." 

It may be mentioned here that the Bettiah estate 
used often to fight with the Nepalese 
^*tL^Nepa^ uarb^an""^ administration and the British Govern- 
ment had to take action with the 
Nepal Government several times." 

In the year 1840, the. last cause of the disturbance 
was that the Nepalese entered the Ramnagar territory on 
the occasion of a large fair and proclaimed that the tract 
of land (8 miles wide and 30 miles broad) which had for- 
merly belonged to Nepal but had been given to the Ram- 
nagar Raja on the occasion of his marrying a Nepalese 
princess, had now on the death of the princess, been re- 
sumed by Nepal. Eventually the Nepalese had to with- 
draw from this region and the villages were made over 
to the rightful owners in the year 1842.* 

The result.s of the mutiny were felt on the border 
(between Tirhut and Nepal) at Sugauli where Major Holms 
was murdered by his men. From there the mutineers 
proceeded via Siwan to Azam Gurh. Though some 
treasures were looted, precautions were taken throughout 
Tirhut on account of the mutiny and nothing serious 
happened anywhere. The Nepalese sepoys who were 
lent to keep order in these parts of the country, proved 
very useful during the mutiny. 

The main burden of preserving peace and order during 


1 Para. loo, page 39 of the Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Opera- 
tions in the Muzaffarpur district, 1892 to 1899, Calcutta, 1901 edition. 

2 Para. 261.^, page 95 of do. do. do. 

^ For those interested in these settlements, the following works are recom- 
mended : — 

(i) Prinsep’s Political and Military Transactions in India, Vol. I, 1825. 

(ii) Oldfield’s Sketches from Nepal, Vol. I, 1880. 

(iii) Mutiny of the Bengal Army (1857-58). 

(iv) Holmes’ History of Indian Mutiny, 1891. 

Oldfield’s Sketches from Nepal, 1880. 
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the stormy days of the mutiny, fell upon the European 
Planters in Tirhut. 

In the year 1858, Tirhut with the rest of India passed 
from the British East India Company to the. British Crown. 

The immense material and moral progress that Tirhut 
with the rest of India has seen under the British rule need 
hardly be dwelt upon here. 
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Descriptive Accounts of Sanskrt writers of 
Mithiea. 


Name of Author. 

Abhinava Vacaspati Misra . . 
Acala Upadbyaya 
Arjuna Jha 

Badrinatha Upadhyaya 

Baguraya Jha or Ratnapani . . 

Bana Kavi 

Baidyanatha 

Bate^vara Jha 

Benidatta Jha 

Bhagiratha or Megha Thakkura 
Bhanudatta or Bhanu Misra 
Bhavadeva Misra 
Bhavanatha Misra 
Bibhakara 
Bhisma Upadhyaya 
Bi^vesvara Misra 
Cauda Jha 

Candesvara Thakkura 
Candradatta Jha . . 
Candradatta Upadhyaya 
Chatrakara Sukla 
Citradhara Upadhyaya 
Damodara Misra . . 

Devaiiatha Thakkura 
Dhanapati Upadhyaya 
Dinabandhu alias Nemana Jha 
Durgadatta Misra 
Durgadatta Sarma (Jha) 
Dvarkanatha Thakkura 
Ganapati 

Ganesvara Misra . . 

Gangadasa Jha . . 
Gangananda . . 
Gangesopadhy ay a 
Giridhari Upadhyaya 
Gobardhanacaryya 
Gobinda Thakkura 
Gokulnatha Upadhyaya 
Grahesvara Mi^ra 
Harapati Upadhyaya 


Century to which the author Part of the 
belonged. century. 

between 1450 & 1550 A.D. 

1 8 th 

19th In the beginning. 

19th Latter-half. 

19th First half. 

15th Second-half. 

i8th 

15th In the middle. 

T8th 

16th Second-half. 

13 th Uo. 

i^th First-half. 

15 th Uo. 

19th In the middle. 

i8th First-half. 

17th Second-half. 

19th Towards the close. 

I4tli First-half. 

19th Do. 

Time not yet settled . 

1‘^th In the middle. 

19th 

1‘^th About the middle. 

1 6 th 

15th Latter-half. 

1 8th In the middle. 

15th 

19th In the beginning. 

19th In the latter-half. 

17th 

14th First-half. 

Time not yet settled. 

17th In the beginning. 

1 2 th Fourth -quarter. 

Time not yet settled. 

I2th 

i6th 

19th First half. 

14th 

‘ 15th At the end. 
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Name of Author. Century to which the author Part of the 

' belonged. century. 


Harihara 

19th 

Second-half. 

Hariharopadhyaya 

i8th 


Harinathopadhyaya 

14th 

Second-half. 

Harsanatha Upadhyaya 

19th 

Towards the close. 

Hemangada Thakkura 

1 6th 


Hridayanath Sarma 

19th 


Indrapati Thakkura 

15th 

In the middle. 

Jagaddhara 

15 th 

First-half. 

Jayadeva Misra .. 

15th 

Latter half. 

Jivanatha Jha 

iSth 


Jyotirisvara Kavisekharacaryya 

14 th 

First-half. 

Kalidasa 

Time not yet settled 


Kedaranatha Sarma 

19 th 

Second-half. 

Kesava Misra 

1 6 th 

Second quarter. 

Khagesa Sarnia . . 

i8th 

Latter-half. 

Krsna Sarma 

19 th 


Krsnadatta Upadhyaya 

19th 

In the beginning. 

Laksmidhara Upadhyaya 

17th 

Latter-half. 

Laksmipati Upadhyaya 

15th 

First-half. 

Locana Kavi 

17th 

Second-half. 

Macala Upadhyaya 

1 8th 

Do. 

Madhusudana 

15th 

First-half. 

Madhusudana Thakkura 

1610 A.D. (i.e. to- 



wards the close of 



the i6th century) 


Mahesa Thakkura 

1 6 th 

Second-half. 

Mahdana Misra . . 

9th 

First-half. 

Mi^aru Misra 

15th 

About the middle. 

Mukte^vara Jha . . 

19 th 

Second-half. 

Murari Misra 

9th 

In the beginning. 

Murari Misra 

15th 

Third-quarter. 

Murari Misra 

i6th 

Second -quarter. 

Narahari 

Time not yet settled. 

Narahari Misra . . 

i6th 

In the beginning. 

Narahari Upadhyaya 

15th 

In the middle. 

Narapati Jha 

1 8 th 

Towards the close. 

Nilatnbara Jha . . 

19th 


Padmanabha Datta 

14th 

Second-half. 

Padmanabha Misra 

17th 


Parasurama Jha (Mahamaho- 



padhyaya) 

17th 

Second-half. 

Parthasarathi Misra 

Time not yet settled 

Pradyumna 

i6th 

First-half. 

Prajnakara 

Time not yet settled. 

Premaiiidhi Thakkura 

15th 

Towards the close. 


(1488 A.D.) 


Purusottama Deva 

13th 

Second-half. 

Raghudeva Misra (Sarasvata) 

17 th 

Do. 

Raghudeva Jha . . 

. 13th 

At the end. 
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Name of Author, 


Century to which the author Part of the 
belonged. century. 


RajaSekhara 

14th 


Rama Upadbyaya (Jha) 

i8th 

Towards the close 

Ramabhadra Upadbyaya 

i6th 

Do. 

Ramadasa Jba 

17th 

Do. 

Ramadatta Thakkura 

14th 

Second half. 

Ratnapani 

15th 

Third-quarter. 

Ravi Tbakkura 

i6th 

In the beginning. 

Rucidatta Upadbyaya 

I5tb 

Fourth-quarterl 

Rucipati 

15th 

First-half. 

Rudradhara Upadbyaya 

15th 

Fourth-quarter. 

Salikanatba Misra 

. . Time not yet settled. 

Samkara Misra . . 

i6th 

Second-half 

Samkara Misra . . 

15th 

Do. 

Sarborutribedin 

19th 


Simha Bhupala 

14th 


Sivaditya Mi6ra . . 

xith 

First-half. 

Sridattopadhyaya 

14th 

At the beginning. 

Sridatta Misra 

15th 

First-half. 

Srinivasa Mika . . 

14th. 


Subhankara Thakkura 

r6th 

At the end. 

Sucarita Misra 

i6th 

First -half. 

Sudhakara 

i6th 

Beginning. 

Udayanacaryya 

loth 

Towards the close. 

Umapati Upadbyaya 

i8th 

First-quarter. 

yicaspati Misra 

9th 

Second-quarter. 

Varddhamanopadhyaya 

1450 & 1550 a.d. 


Varddhamanopadbyaya 

13th 


Vangamani 

17th 

First-half. 

VanSamani 

17th 

Beginning. 

Vasudeva Misra 

15th 

Fourth-quarter. 

Vidyakara Misra 

19th 


Vidyapati Thakkura 

15 th 

First-half. 

Visnudatta Jha . . 

1 8th 

Latter-half. 


Abhinava Vacaspati Misra 

A most distinguished writer on Smrti. In the final 
colophon of the Sudra-acara-cintamani, he is called Maha- 
rajadhiraja Srimada-Harinarayana-parisada, a court Pan- 
dita of the King Hari Narayana Bhairava Simhadeva. 
in his last work extant, the Pitr-bhakti-tarangini, towards 
the end, Vacaspati is called the Parisad, or court Pandita 
of Ramabhadradeva, the son of Bhairava Simha. 


His works are i : — 

(i) The Acara-cintamani, on the daily rites of the Vajas- 
neyins, including the daily worship of deities. 
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(ii) The Ahnika-cintamani, on the daily rites of the 
twice-born generally. 

(iii) The Krtya-cintamani, dealing with the festivals of 

the year. 

(iv) The Tirtha-cintamani, describing the five sacred 

places. Prayaga, Purusottama (Bhuvanesvara), 
Gaya, the Gauges, and Benares, and the various 
ceremonies to be observed there when on 
pilgrimage. 

(v) TheDvaita-cintamani, on doubtful points of Smrti. 

(vi) The Niti-cintamani, on the kingly duties. 

(vii) The Vivada-cintamani, dealing with civil and 

criminal law. 

(viii) The Vyavahara-cintamani, on legal procedure and 
evidence. 

(ix) The Suddhi-cintamani, on purification. 

(x) The Sudr-acara-cintamani, on the daily duties of a 
Sudra. 

(xi) The Sraddha-cintamani on funeral ceremonies. 

(xii) The Tithi-nirnaya, on the doubtful points of 

Smrti in connection with lunar days. 

(xiii) The Dvaita-uirnaya, the ascertainment of doubt- 
ful or disputed points in Smrti. 

(xiv) The Mahadana-nirnaya, deals with the sixteen 
great gifts. 

(xv) The Vivada-nirnaya, on points of civil and cri- 
minal law. 

(xvi) The Suddhi-nirnaya, on purification due to reli- 
gious impurities, death, birth, etc. 

(xvii) The Krtya maharnava, dealing with the fasts 
and festivals of the year and discussing the 
proper time thereof. 

(xviii) The Gayd-sraddha-paddhati, a manual of the 
funeral rites to be performed at Gaya. 

(xix) The Candana-dhenu-pramana, a discussion of the 
texts for substituting sandal paste marks in- 
stead of burnt marks on the bull dedicated at 
the time of the Sraddha. 

(xx) The Dattaka-vidhi, or Dattaka-putr-estiyaga- 

vidhi, a manual of the rites for the adoption of 
a son. 

(xxi) Pitrbhakti tarahgini. 
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(xxii) Prayascittacintamani. 

(xxiii) Gayayatra. 

(xxiv) Gayaprayoga. 

At the end of the Pitr-bhakti^ he states that he com- 
posed 10 works on the ^astras (Nyaya) and 30 on Smrti. 
His Nyaya works yet discovered are : — 

(i) The Anumana-khanda-tika, said to give the essence 

of the views of Gautama (Nyaya) and of Jaimini 
(Mimansa). It is probably a commentary on 
the Anumana-khanda of Gangesopadhyaya's 
tattva-cintamani. 

(ii) The Khandan-oddhara, notes on the work of 

Sriharsa’s Khandana-khanda-khadya. 

(iii) The Nyaya-sutra-oddhara, notes on the Nyaya- 

sutra of Gautama. A fragment only found. 

(iv) The ^abda-nirnaya, a grammatico-philosophical 

treatise on Sabda or words. No MS. yet found. 
Mentioned in his Dvaita-nirnaya. 

One Laghu-purus artha-cintamani is mentioned in the 
Benares College Catalogue as composed by the Maithila 
Vacaspati MiSra. If correctly attributed, it is not clear 
whether it belongs to Smrti or Darsana. 

It is said traditionally that he had a son named Laks- 
midasa who in 1501 A.D. wrote the Ganita-tattva-cinta- 
inani, a commentary on the Ganitadhyaya and Goladhyaya 
of Bhaskaracarya's Siddhanta-siromani. In this work he 
calls himself the son of Vacaspati Misra, who was son of 
KeSava of the Upamanya Gotra.® Varddhamanopadhy- 
aya in the Danda-viveka declared Sankara and Vacaspati 
as his guruvah (preceptors). 

He has attributed some of his works to Bhairavendra 
(i.e. HariNarayana), i.e. the Krtya-maharnava, the Vyava- 
hara-cintamani and the Mahadana-nirnaya and has admit 


• Cf. Pitribhakti Tarangini ; — 

f«rfS«TT’05T II 

2 But the Mithila Pahji Prabahdha (i.e. the hereditory tables of Maithila 
Brahama^as) shows that Abhinava Vacaspati Mi^ra was a Maithila Brahma^jia of 
Batsya-gotra and of Paliwarsamaul-mool. 

Popular tradition calls a son of Vacaspati Mi§ra Narahari Mi§ra whose son was 
Ke^ava MiSra. 
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ted having composed several w'orks such as Dvaita-nir- 
naya by the order of Jayadevi, queen of Bhairavendra. 

The oldest manuscript of his, a copy of the Suddhi- 
nirnaya, is dated Samvat 1416, Caitra Amavasya, or 1494 
A.D ' These accounts show that he flourished in two 
reigns, viz. of Bhairavasimhadeva, and in his old age of 
Bhairava’s son Ramabhadradeva.* 

He composed a large number of works and must have 
lived to a good old age. He may be placed between years 
1450 and 1550. 

AcaIvA Upadhyaya. 

He is traditionally believed to be a brother of Macala 
Upadhyaya. This tradition is, however, based upon Panji. 
Aufrecht* mentions one Acala Upadhyaya, author of 


The following table based on Maithila Pai'ijis will show his family connec- 
tion;: — 

Mivsra Haladhara 

I 

Mi^ra Soscy 

Mivsra 4 iripati 

I 

Misra Vacaspati 
Mi6ra Narahari 

I 

Mi6ra Ke.sava 

I 

Arjuna Mi§ra 
Raghunatha Mi.sra 

I 

Bhoja Misra 
Bodhana Misra 

I 

Bhawanatha Misra 

I \ 

Priti Natha Misra. Daughter of Bhavanatha Misra 
(name not known) 

lyuchai Mi§ra 

Bhaiya and Bhola Misra 

Lak^mana MiSra 

(alive about i8 years old). 

1 Cf. R. Mitra, Notices, X, p. 58, No. 3318. 

Here ' Samvat * is obviously mistaken for Saka. 

* Cf. Ramabhadradeva. 

Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 5 (a) and Vol. II, p. i (b). 

15 
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Vakyabada and Sabda-vicara. From his name it appears 
that he was a Maithila. He has been also mentioned by 
Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra in his Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts (No. 1940) and by Pandita Debi Prasada in 
his Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts of Oudh, Vol. XVII 
(1884, No. 22). His age is not yet certain, but tradition 
assigns him to the i8th century. 

Pai^dita Arjuna Jha. 

He is known for his works : (i) Daghu-dipika, a book 
on astrolo^, and (2) his commentary on Udayanacaryya’s 
Kusumanjali. 

He is traditionally assigned to village Magrauni in 
the Darbhanga district and is said to have flourished at 
the beginning of the 19th century.' 

PAivipiTA Badri Natha Upadhyaya. 

He was the author of (i) the commentary known as 
Marmasucika Byakhya on the Tantrika work “ Bhairava- 
Yama-loktastotra ; (2) a commentary on Tarabhakti 
Sudharnava ; (3) Cakra Kaumudi. 

Pandita Ceta Natha Jha of Darbhanga has written 
a detailed commentary on Badrinatha’s Bhairava-Yama- 
lokta-Stotra. 

Aufrecht^ has mentioned one Badrinatha Upadhyaya 
mentioned in Kavindra Candrodaya. It is not certain if 
it is the same person as our author. 

His style is modern and his time certain. He is said 
to have emigrated from his birth-place in village Khokha 
in the Purnea district to village Ujjain in Darbhanga dis- 
trict where he lived under the patronage of the late Maha- 
raja Maheswara Simha * So he may be placed in the 
latter half of the 19th century. 


1 Cf. the commentary. 

VJ 

« Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 366 (b). 
Cf. Maheswara Simha. 
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Ratnapani Jha or Baguraiya Jha. 

He is the author of the following works^ : — 

Acarasariigraha (Smrti) ; 

Ekoddistasarini ; 

Krisnarcanacandrika ; 

Ksayamasadiviveka ; 

Nadipariksadicikitsakathana ; 

Parvanacandrika ; 

Prayascittaparijata ; 

Mahadanavakyavali ; 

Mithilesacarita, a description of the cus- 
toms and manners of Mithila 
and its rulers ; 

Mithilesahnika ; 

Vratacara, writen for Mahesvarasimha, son 
of Rudrasimha, son of Chattra 
Simha ; 

Subodhini Dh., written by request of Ru- 
drasimha, Raja of Tirhut; 

Ramacandra Pratistha, a book on rituals 
and several ritualistic and reli- 
gious songs. 

He is a modern writer and was contemporary of Raja 
Rudra Simha who patronised him. His time is certain 
and he may be placed in the first half of the 19th century. 

Bai^akavi. 

He is the author of Parvati-parinaya-nataka, dealing 
with rituals of marriage ceremonies prevalent in Mithila. 
He was a Maithila Brahmana of Bhandari-samaya-mool and 
of Vatsya-gotra.' Popular tradition assigns him to a village 
called Bhandarisama in Darbhanga district near Manigachi 
railway station. The image of goddess, ^ Vani^wara-bha- 
gawati ' said to have been founded by him, is still to be 
found in that village. 


1 Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 490 (a). 

2 Cf. Rudra Simha. 

s Based upon Maithila Pahji.# 
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Banakavi was a very important and famous Pandita 
of Mithila. 

He must be distinguished from his namesake, the 
famous writer of Kadamvari, Sri Harsa-caritra, etc. 

Tradition makes him friend of Vacaspati Jha‘ and 
brother of Rucipati.^ So he may be placed in the 2nd half 
of the 15th century. 

Baidyanatha. 

He was a Maithila and wrote KeSava caritra, a poem 
describing the life of Kesava Deva, king of Multan, father 
of Tara Candra.'* He lived in the i8th century A.D. 

Bateswara Jha. 

He is the author of a commentary on the Sanskrt 
drama Mudra Raksasa and said to have been a contempo- 
rary of Raja Dhira Simha* and as such he may be placed 
about the middle of the 15th century A D. He is said to 
have been great-great-grandfather of Narahari Upadhyaya.* 

Benidatta Jha. 

Known for his poem, Rasa-kaustubham, which is still 
in manuscript. 

His age is not certain. He may be placed in the i8th 
century as his style is modern. 

BhagIratha or Megha Thakkura. 

Three of his Vaisesika sub-commentaries are extant, 
all on Varddhamana’s work, viz : — 

(i) the Kirnavali-prakasa-praka^ika ; 

(ii) the (Nyaya) Kusum-anjali-prakasa-prakaSika, 
etc.; 


• The following 61oka is traditionally ascribed to Vacaspati Jba : — 

I twif i ^ ^ 

srrM fksivu i 

2 Cf. Rucipati. 

^ Cf . the l,ahore Statement No. 4 showing the old and rare manuscripts in the 
Gujaranwala and the Delhi districts, by Pan(Jita Kav^inatha Kunte. 

* Cf. Dhira Simha. 

& Cf. Narhari Upadhyaya. , 
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(iii) the (Nyaya) lilavati-prakasa-vyakhya ; 

(iv) DravyaprakaMka ; 

(v) a commentary on Bauddha-dhikkara. 

He was an elder brother of Mahesa Thakkurra and 
may therefore be placed with him in the 4th quarter of 
the 14th century.' 

But if his brother, Mahesa Thakurra,* was the founder 
of the present Darbhanga Raj, then he must be placed in 
the 2nd half of the i6th century. 

Bhanu Misra or Bhanu Datta. 

He is son of Ganesa or Ganapati and he has cited 
several verses of his father in his works which evidently 
show that his father was also a poet. This Ganapati is 
very likely the author of ‘Mahamoda’ to which reference 
is made by RajaSekhara.* 

The four works, viz : (i) Rasamanjari ; (2) Rasa taran- 
gini; (3) Rasaparijata ; and (4)Gita-gauripati, are ascribed 
to him. The first two works are undoubtedly by one and 
the same Bhanudatta. According to his own statement* 
Rasamanjari is an older and more detailed work than 
Rasatarangini. 

The following works are also attributed to him* : — 

(1) Kumara Bhargaviya, 

(2) Muhurta-sara, 

(3) Alamkara Tilaka, 

(4) ^ringaradipika. 

He says at the end of the Rasamanjari that he lived in 
a country encircled by the river of the gods, i.e. the Gan- 
ges. This must put him in close proximity to Mithila. 

According to tradition he was living in village Isahpur 


1 Cf. the following sloka which is attributed to Megha Thakkura who is said 
to have been a student of J ayadeva or Paksadhara Misra : — 


II » II 


Cf. MaheSh Thakkur^p. . 

^ Cf. Sakti Muktavali of Jalhana. 

Cf. Peterson's introduction to Subhafitavali, p. 33. 
* Cf. Rasatarangini, p. 68 A, Benares edition. 

‘ Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 50? (a), 1885. 
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near Manigachi railway station in Darbhanga district. 
A tank called Bhanumati is still found in that village. 

His date is uncertain.* His Rasamanjarl was com- 
mented upon by Gopala in Vikrama Samvata 1494, i.e. 
1437 A.D. 

Certain verses, viz. verses Nos. 790, 973, 1032, 1271, 3328 
and 3685 in “ Sarangadhara-Paddhati ” are cited under 
the name of the poet Bhanupandita or Vaidya Bhanupan- 
dita. If our author is identical with Vaidya Bhanu Pan- 
dita, he certainly lived before the date of Sarangadhara 
Paddhati, i.e. 1363 A.D. 

■ In Rasataraiigini and Rasamanjarl, he frequently cites 
‘ Bharata’ and'Srngara Tilaka ’ of Rudrabhatta. It is 
now certain that Rxidrabhatta lived before the 12th century 
A.D. because he is cited by Hem Candra, the author of 
“ Kavyanusasana,” who admittedly lived in the 12th cen- 
tury. So Bhanudatta may be placed approximately in the 
2nd half of the 13th century. 

Bhavadeva Misra. 

He was son of Krsnadeva Misra of Mithila and was 
author of Danadharma-prakriya and Patanjalasutrabhasya* 
and he belonged to the ist half of the 17th century A.D. 

BhavanAtha Misra. 

He was father of Sankara Misra and brother of Jiva- 
Natha or Jayanatha Misra. He was known for his erudite 
learning of Sankhya Dar^ana Nyaya and Smrti. Even now 
the Maithilas identify his house in village Sarisava in 
Darbhanga district. 

The works Mimamsa Navaviveka, Nyaya Pallava, 
Nyayalilavatikanthabharana and Khandanakhadyatika are 
attributed to him though without® absolute certainty. 

He spent his days in Benares. Bhavanatha Misra has 


1 According to popular tradition he was father of Janudatta Misra and 
Janudatta’S daughter’s son was Gauga Nanda Kavi, who was author of Bhjrfiga- 
dutta, 

s Cf. Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts by Rajendra I^al Mittra, Calcutta, 1871- 
90, No. 1834. 

TO I I 
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left a great name and reputation in Mithila.^ It is said of 
him by the Maithila Panditas that he was named Ajachi 
Misra because when a ruler of Mithila called him to his 
house, he said it was not necessary for him to go to the king 
and all that he required were a few hel fruits of which 
there was an abundance in his house. 

As he was father of Sankara Misra * he may be placed 
in the ist half of the 15th century. 

Bibhakara. 

He was author of Acara-dvaita and is said to have 
belonged to village Ujana in Darbhanga district. He is 
assigned to the middle of the 19th century A.D. 

Bhisma Upadhyaya. 

He is the author of Gita-Samkara (a book on music) 
mentioned in the Catalogue of Oudh Manuscripts.’^ He is 
also accredited with the authorship of Kumarasambhvatika 
and Vrtyadarpana. He was a Maithila Brahmana. 

His time is uncertain but he has a modern style and 
may be roughly placed in the i8th century A.D. 

Bisvesvara Misra. 

He is author of ''Smrtisamuccaya mentioned by 
Dhanurdhara in his Nitya Krtyarnava/’ Tradition says 
that he was married to the daughter (Kumudinidevi) of 
Raja Acyuta* Thakkura and that he was father of Raghu- 
deva Misra who has mentioned him in his Virudavali/ He 
is traditionally said to have been honoured by king Shah 
Jahan. 


I It is said of him that a Sanyasi who saw him teaching his pupils spoke : — 

TO frorr 1 

^ig^ TOfir TO 1 

on this Bhavanatha Misra replied : — 

WTg?^ fro TOT 
Cf. Sankara Misra. 

8 Cf. Catalogne of Sanskrit MSS. in Oudh by Pandita Deviprasada, Vol. Ill , 
20 ; also Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 154 (a). 

Also Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 413 (b). 

* Cf. Account of Darbhanga Raj Family 
Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 1748(a). 
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He is to be distinguished from Bi^weSwara, author ' 
of “ Smrti Samuccaya ” quoted by Hemadri, by SQlapani, 
by Premanidhi, by Raghunandana in Praya^citta-tattva, 
by Ananta in Bidhana Parijata, etc- 

As he was a son-in-law of Acyuta Thakkura, he may 
be placed in the 2nd-half of the 17th century. 

Pai^dita Canda Jha. 

He was a great writer who flourished towards the 
close of the 19th century and was in the employ of the 
late Maharaja Sir Laksmeswara Simha and the present 
Maharaja Sir Rameilwara Simha. He has left several 
works, some of which are : — 

1. Mithila Bhasa Ramayana. 

2. Saptasati. 

3. Purusa-pariksa-tika. 

4. Rasamanjari. 

5. LaksmiSwara Vilasa. 

6. Vatahavana. 

7. Gita^udha. 

He may certainly be placed towards the close of the 
19th century and beginning of the 20th century. 

Candesvara Thakkura. 

He is a noted authority of Smrti in Mithila and he is 
known for his famous Smrti Ratnakara which consists of 
seven parts' :• — 

(i) The Krtya-ratnakara* deals with fasts, festivals, 
and their appropriate times, 


J Cf. Virudavali : — 

rnfr 

II 

2 Cf. the last 61oka of the Dana-ratnakara. 

13ft ?r«ir jzw i 

t^nwr:, "aw « 

The Kftya-ratnakara quotes a considerable number of later Smrti works, 
e.g. the-- , 
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(ii) The Grhastha-ratnakara ‘ deals with the duties 

of a householder, 

(iii) The Dana-ratnakara* deals with the various 

kinds of religious gifts, 

(iv) The Suddhi-ratnakara is on purification, 

(v) The Vivada-ratnakara* deals with the Civil and 

Criminal law and may be said to have formed 


Kalpa-taru (39 times) 

Kalpa-taru-kara (7) 

Kama dhenii (7 ) 

Gopala (2) 

Jia-nibandha (i) j 

Bhupala (9) 1 

Dana-sagara (25) 

Deve^vara Dharma-dhikaranika (1) 
Parijata (36) 

Murari-raja (i) | 

Yogisvara (2) | 

Raja-marttanda (3) 

Lak§midhara (4) ! 

1 The Grhastha quotes the— 
Kalpa-taru (8) i 

Kalpa*taru-kara (2) 

Kama*dheuu (i) I 

Parijata (18) 

Mitaksara-kara (3) 

Raja ( ? Bhojadeva) (i) I 

3 The work (Dana) professes to have 
druma, the Parijata aud the Karaa-dhenu. 
may be mentioned : — 

Kalpa-taru (i) 

Kama-dhenu (1) 

Dana-sagara (8) 

Parijata {4) 

Prakasa (2) !. 

Brhad- Yogisvara (1 ) 

Bhupala (7) 


Var§a-dipika (i) 

Vasanta raja (i) 

Visvarupa ( i ) 

Vrata-sagara (i) 

Sesodatta (i) 

Sesodatta (i) 

Sridattopadhyaya (i) 

Sat-trimsan mata (2) 
Samaya-pradipa (12) 
Skanda-yamala (i) 

Sagara (20) 

Smrti-maharapava-prakavsa-kara (2) 
Haiayudha (2). 


lyaksmidhara (10) 

Sridatt-aunika (2) 
Smrti-maharnavakara (5) 

Smrti-ratua viveka (3) 

Haiayudha (9), and besides these 
it mentions thrice his own Kftya- 
ratn-akara. 

been made after consulting the Kalpa- 
The references are few, among which 

Bhupala-paddhati (i) 

Medhatithi (r) 

Mrtyunjaya (2) 

Yogisvara (2) 

Ivaksmidhara (i) 
vSagara (13) 


^ It forms the basis of the Vivada-cintamani of Vacaspati Misra, the Vivada- 
candraof Mi§ru Misra and the Danda-viveka of law, such as the commentators of 
the Daya<bhaga (Acyuta Cakravartti, Raghunandana, J^ri-Kf^na Tarkalahkara), 
Raghunandan in his 28 tattvas, and so on. It contains a large number of quota- 
tions from authorities, and mentions the following late works and writers of 


Smjrti : — 

Asahaya as quoted by Prakasa- 
kara (i) 

Udayakara in Manuptika (4) 
Kalpa-taru (21) 

Kalpa-taru-kara (4) 

Kama-dhenu (6) 

Grahe^vara Misra (2) 

Parijata (50) 

Bhaguri, the Vrtti-kara (i) 

(Manu) Bhasya-kara (i) 

Mitak$ara (7) 0 


Mitaksara-kara {3) 

Misrah ( i ) 

Medhatithi, quoted twice from the 
Prakai^a (7) 

Laksmidhara (ii) 

Smjrti-Mahar^ava (i) 
(Sm|-ti-maharnava) prakasa {22 
(Smrti maharnava) prakasa-kara (25) 
Harihara (3) 

Halayudha-nibahdha (3). 


16 
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the basis of the Vivada cintamani of Vacas- 
pati Misra (Abhinava), the Vivada candra of 
Misaru Misra and others who followed Candes- 
vara Thakkura, 

(vi) The Vyavahara-ratnakara ^ is on legal procedure 

and evidence, 

(vii) Puja Ratnakara. 

He compiled other works, viz : — 

(i) The Krtya-cintamani‘^ on astrological discussions 

of religious observances. 

It was often quoted in later works and should be dis- 
tinguished from the Krtya-cintamani of Vacaspati Misra. 
In the introductory verses it mentions Garga, Varahami- 
hira, Bhojaraja Sripati Parasara and Saxya, Jivesvara and 
others. 

(ii) The Dana- vakyavali ^ vseems to be a supplement 
to his Dana-ratn-akara. It mentions the Kal- 
pataru (3), the Kama-dhenu (i), the Dana- 
kanda, the Dana-sagara (i), besides his own 
Dana-ratn-akara (once). 

(iii) The Siva- vakyavali/^ on Siva worship is quoted 
in the Varsa-krtya of Rudradhara. 

The following works are also attributed to him^ : — 

(i) Adhividhi ; (2) Dasavinioksavidhi ; and (3) Sva- 
mipalavivadatarahga. 

The Vivada and the Vyavahara ratnakaras make him 
entitled to be called a writer on politics and his works may 
be compared well with those of Kautilyasta Kamandaka 
and Sukra, the early writers on Politics in Sanskrit whose 
works show Indian life in full vigour. 

Candesvara’s works cover the whole ground of admi- 
nistration, military, civil, judicial, and so on. His work 
shows that he wrote under the orders of the king, 
Hara-Simha whose minister he was. It may be noted 


1 The Vyavahara is said to be an enlargement of the Kalpa*druma, the 
Parijata and the Kamadhenu of Gopala. The headings agree very nearly with 
those in the Vyavahara- Kalpa-taru. 

2 For the Krtya-cintamani, Ind. Office Cat. p. 6n, No. 1621, for the Danavak- 
yavali, Ind. Govt. MS. 5480 (33 folios) copies in samvat 1612 or 1555 A.D., and for 
the Siva- vakyavali, Ind. Offg. Cat. VI, p. 1409, No. 3727. 

^ Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I. p. 177 (b). » 
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that Ganesvara, Candesvara and Ramadatta belong to one 
family. Candesvara has given an account of his family 
in the Krtya-ratnakara (apart of his Smrti-ratnakara), the 
end verses of Dana-ratnakara and the Vivada-ratnakara.* 
Candesvara was war minister of Harasimhadeva. He 
is said to have won great battles with the Nepalese in the 
Saka year 1236 corresponding to 1314 A.D. Ramadatta, 
son of Ganesvara, was a Minister of Raja Nrsimhadeva of 
Mithila. Candesvara says that he conquered the Mlecchas. 
This may perhaps refer to the Muslim invasion of Tirhut 
about 1324 under Ghyasuddin.® 

In the circumstances Ganesvara and Candesvara may 
be safely placed in the ist~half and Ramadatta in the 
2nd-half of the 14th century. 


1 We get the following facts about the family. Devaditya was peace and war 
minister of the king Harasimhadeva. He had two sous, Viresvara and Ganesvara. 
Viresvara was peace and war minister of the same king, and Ganesvara his 
minister (mantri), Candesvara, son of Vire.svara, became peace and war minister 
of the same king. He is said to have conquered Nepal, to have given large quan- 
tity of gold on the bank of the Vagvati river in the bright-half of the month 
MargaMra, Saka 1236 (1314 A.D.), and to have rescued the earth from the deluge of 
Mlecchas. Ramadatta, son of Ganesvara, was minister (mantri) of the king 
Nrsimha and a Mahamahattaka too. The family relationship may be shown at a 
glance by a chart thus : — 

Devaditya Thakkura. 

(Peace and war minister of Harasimhadeva.) 


(Son Viresvara (P. and W. Minister) | 

I (Son) Ganesvara (Minister) 

(Son) Cande.svara (P. and W. Minister) | 

(Son) Ramadatta (Minister of King 
Nrsimhadeva) 

It is doubtful if a busy high officer like Candesvara personally compiled the 
digest. Its very size, one section (the Vivada) alone taking up 671 pages in print 
and the extravagant praise bestowed on Cande.Wara in the introduction and at 
the end prevent us from coming to this conclusion. His cousin Ramadatta admits 
that his manual on Saiiiskaras was completed by one Svami Thakkura, and that 
his manual on gifts was compiled with the aid of Bhava Sarmman of Khaupa (ua ?) 
lavam.^a. These high officers probably supervised the compilations prepared by 
some pandit or body of pandits, and were naturally credited with the authorship. 
In modern times we have similar examples in Bengali translation of the Mahabha- 
rata passing under the name Kaliprasanna Simha of Calcutta ; and going back 
earlier we find both Vidyapati and Vacaspati Misra attributing some of their own 
works to their patrons (pp. 385-86 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Nov. & Dec., 1915, Vol. XI). 

2 R. Mitra, Notices, VI, p. 135, No. 2069, end verse 2: — 
iUn I 

wr^rrf^T ii 

The Dana-ratnakara which gives this information should therefore be later 
than 1324 A.D. Some of the othef Ratuakaras (Vivada) and the Krtya-ciutaman i 
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Pais’dita Candradatta Jha. 

His most famous work is (i) Bhaktamala in Sanskrt. 
His other works are (2) Paribhasa-mani-mala ; (3) Karna- 
gitamahakavya and (4) Bhagawati Stotra ; (5) KaSigita or 
Kasikagita (a treatise on music) and Krsna-virudavali. 

He was a contemporary of Maharaja Chatra Simha ‘ 
and so he may be placed in the ist-half of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Candradatta Upadhya. 

He was a Maithila'‘ Brahmanna and author of 
HfwnrrjBj “ Bhagwatbhakti Mahatmya.” His time is not 
yet certain. 

Chatrakara Sukda. 

Known for his commentary on the drama Anargha- 
raghava. He says in his commentary® that he wrote it at 
the instance of Raja Bhairava Simha*, son of Raja Nrsimha 
of Mithila. Thus he may be placed during the reign of 
Bhairava Simha, i.e. about the middle of the 15th centur}^ 
A.D. 

Citradhara Upadhyaya. 

He is said to have belonged to village Magrauni in 
Darbhanga district. His extant works are; (i) Pramana 
Pramoda® ; (2) Singara-Sarini and (3) Virasarini. Tradi- 
tion assigns him to the 19th century A.D. 


mention his performance of the Tula-purusa ceremony in Saka 1236, and must be 
later than that date. It seems probable that his compilations were generally 
completed after A.D. 1314 and some part after 1324 A.D. They may be therefore 
placed roughly between 1315-30 A.D. His uncle, Ganevsvara, composed his work, 
the Sugati-sopana, a little earlier, say in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
while his younger cousin, Ramadatta, compiled his work a little later, say in the 
second quarter of the same century (p. 386 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Nov. & Dec. 1915, Vol. XI). 

1 Cf Appendix C. 

2 Cf. The catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of his Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar by Peter Peterson, No. 1580, extract 5093, Bombay, 1892. 

^ Cf. the following 61 oka in the commentary : — 

iTsftST II 

Cf. Bhairava Simha, i. 

5 Aufrecht mentions two other works called' “ Pramana Prauioda” ; (i) by 

Gokulanatha and (2) by Hari. Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 354(b). 
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Damodara Misra. 

He is known for his “ Vanibhnsana ” published in the 
Kavya-mala series. ' In the colophon he describes himself 
as a Maithila of the Dirghaghosa or Dighawaita* family. 

He must be distinguished from Damodara Mi^ra, the 
compiler of Hanumana Nataka as well as from Damodara 
Misra of theBhoja Prabandha. 

Pandita Laksmi Natha, the commentator of the Pra- 
kritapingala, has mentioned his work and as Laksmi Nath's 
work is assigned to the Samvat 1657, ^ think Damodara 
may be placed at the beginning of the 17th century if not 
earlier. But from Damodara's Vanibhusana" it appears 
that he lived during the time of Maharaja Kirti-Simha." 

As Kirti Simha flourished at the beginning of the 15th 
century, he may be placed about the middle of the 15th 
century. 

Dkvanatha Thakkura. 

He is author of Tattva-cintamani-aloka-parisista, a 
commentary on Jayadeva's Aloka which in itself is a com- 
mentary on Gangesa's work. It appears that a manu- 
script of his work was copied in La. Samvat 443 or 1562 
A.D.^ 

Local tradition makes him son of Govinda Thakkura, 
calls him Nyaya Pahcaka and places him in village Bhata- 
simiri. He is said to have been a pupil of Somabhatta.'^ 
He is accredited with the authorship of : (i) Smrti-Kaumudi ; 
(ii) Adhikarana-kaumudi ; (hi) Kavya-kaumudi and (iv) 
Tantra-Kaumudi. As son of Govinda Thakkura, he may 
be placed in the i6th century. 


1 No. 53 of the Kavya-mala series, Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1903 
edition. 

Also cf. Aufrecht’s Catalogdus Catalogorum, Vol. I, p. 231 A. 

• I 

^.13, ^loka 82 of Vanibhusanam. 

For Laksminatha cf. Aufrccht's Vol. I, p. 538 B. 

♦ Cf. H. P. Sastri, Notices III, p. 75, No. 116. 

5 In Adhikarana Kaumudi Deva Natha says : — 

^ tr«tT 
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Dhanapati Upadhyaya. 

He was son of Rucipati, and author of Sraddha- 
darpana in which he has given the following genealogical 
table which will show his family connection : — 

Ratnapani 

I 

Nyayaditya 

I 

Matikara 

I 

Harivan^a 

I 

Ratidhara 

Viswanatha 

Rucipati (commentator on Anargha-Ra- 

I _ ghava) 

Dhanapati (author of Sraddha darpana) 

Agamacaryya Harapati (author of Man- 
tra pradipa). 

Dhanapati has mentioned in his Sraddha-darpana' 
that this book was composed during the time of Maharaja 
Rupanarayana Ramabhadra, who apparently flourished in 
the 2nd-half of the 15th century. 

Bibhakara in his Dvaita Viveka (not yet published) 
has mentioned that Maharaja Rupanarayana Ramabhadra ' 
was a friend of Sultan Sikandar Dodi.* 

As he flourished during the time of Sikandar Lodi, he 
may be placed in the latter half of the 15th century. 

Pandita DTnabandhu Jha alias Pai^dita 
Nemana Jha. 

He was a pupil of Pandita Acala Upadhyaya of Mag- 
rauni. It is traditionally believed that he served under t& 


1 Manuscript of Sraddha-darpana is to be found in the Darbhanga Raj 
Library, Darbhanga. 

2 Cf. Ramabhadra. 

® •rur?!’ ii ^ u 
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Raja of Nepal and got jagir from the Nepal Darbar in the 
Samvata year 1811 corresponding to the English year 1754 
A.D. He left many sons who were famous for their Sans- 
krit learning, such as Nandi Jha, Babujana Jha, Kr?nadatta 
Jha and others. It is said that the Nepal Darbar sanad 
is still in the possession of the descendants of Pandita 
Dinabandhu Jha of village Pilakwara in the Darbhanga 
district. I have not been able to see this. But all this 
account is based on popular tradition backed up by the 
Maithila Panji which shows these names. 

Durgadatta Misra. 

He is known as the author of ' Nyayabodhini on 
Nyaya and Vaisesika and * Vritta-Muktavali. Aufrecht 
calls the author of Vrittamuktavali to be a Maithil. His 
time is not yet settled, but he cannot be placed earlier 
than the i6th century A.D. 

Paijdita Dwaraka Natha Thakkura. 

He wrote a commentary’ on ^raddha Paddhati of 
Sridatta* Upadhyaya. His father’s name was Kalanatha 
Thakkura who was an inhabitant of village Govindapur in 
the Bhagalpur district. There is no dispute regarding his 
Maithila nationality. 

His style is quite modern. He may be placed in the 
latter half of the Tgth century. 

Gaistapati. 

He is known for his Ganga-bhakti-tarahgini, a book 
in three parts dealing with the rites or ceremonies to be 

1 Cf. Aufrecht, Vol I, p. 256(a). 

2 Cf. H. P. Sastri, Notices III, p. 75 » No. ii6. 

3 Published at the Jageswar Press, Benares. Cf. the final slokas which he 
composed. 

^ 

^ II II 

f^Tf% I 

♦C..P.,p. 
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performed on the bank of the river Ganges. In this book 
he states that he was born in' the family of Yogi^vara* and 
his grandfather received pension from the Mithila king 
and that he was son of Dhare^vara. A manuscript or 
copy of it has been found dated Samvat 1755, i.e. 1698 
A.D.’ Ganapati quoted Vacaspati Mi^ra and Varddhama- 
nopadhyaya as authorities. He belongs in any case to 
the 17th century.* 

Ganesvara Thakkura. 

He was brother of the minister VireSvara and uncle 
of Candesvara. 

He was a writer on Smrti and minister of Raja Hara- 
sirhha-deva* of Mithila. He wrote Sugati-sopana® (steps 
to bliss) dealing with various kinds of Danas (gifts) . As 
he was uncle of Candesvara* who lived in the ist-half of 
the 14th century A.D. there can be no dispute regarding 
the certainty of his time which may be put in the ist-half 
f>f the 14th century. 


Gasga Nanda. 

Known for his poetical piece “ Karna Bhusana which 
he composed while in the service of Maharaja Karna Simha 
of Bikaner. His Karna Bhusana has five chapters and 
traces the development of the several rasas or sentiments 
through all the stages or bhavas.'' From the last §loka of 
Karna Bhusana, it appears that he was a Maithila.* 


1 — 2 cf. the introductory and final verses in the Ganga-bhakti tarangini. 

Varddhamanopadhyaya and Vacaspati MiSra come towards the end of 
the 15th century. Ganapati therefore comes between the i^th and the 17th 
centuries A.D. 

4 Cf. Harisimhadeva. 

6 Cf. the ist 61 oka : — 

Tfi i 

m wVqrif ii t ii 

A manuscript of the Sugati-sopan exists in the Nepal Darbar library and is 
dated lyaksamana Samvat 224=(about) 1340 A.D. (cf. p. 131 of the Nepal Catalogue 
by H. P. Sastri) 1905. 

8 Cf. Candeswara. 

T' Cf. page 167, “ A History of the Classical Sanskrit lyiterature” by M. 
Krishnamaharya, 1st edition. 

wrsp^ i 
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He is also known as the author of a small work Bhrn- 
gacloota, a poetical piece. It is a Duta-Kavya (i.e. written 
on the model of Kalidasa's Meghduta). 

The popular tradition asserts that he lived in village 
Sarisau from Vikrama Samvata 1673 to 1742 correspond- 
ing to 1616 to 1685 A.D. He was son of a daughter of 
Janudatta, who was son of a Bhanu Mi^ra. He is tradi- 
tionally said to be a nephew of Pandita Raghunandana 
who was a student of Mahesa Thakkura. He is also known 
as author of Kavya-dakini." He may be placed at the 
beginning of the 17 th century, as his patron Karna Simha 
of Bikanir flourished in the first-half of the 17th century.' 

GaNGKSOPADH YA YA . 

Gangesopadhyaya is the author of the famous book 
Tattva-cintamani, i.e. the thought- jewel of truths. His 
book is said to be the most liberal treatise on the Nyaya 
system. Vacaspati Misra, Jayanta, and Udayana have 
been quoted from place to place in his work. The princi- 
pal object of this work was to controvert the principles of 
Buddhism. 

It must be remembered that Vacaspati, Jayanta, and 
ITdayanacaryya are the originators, so to speak, of the 
Nyaya system in Mithila and Bengal. The fact that the 
Bengal authors refer freely to their works, shows their 
influence. Gangesopadhyaya, comes next only to these 
three writers. 

The Tattva-cintamani is divided into the following 
khandas (parts) : — 

(i) Pratyaksa or perception ; 

(ii) Anumana or inference with a special sub-section 

on Isvar-anumana or the inference about God ; 

(iii) Upamana or comparison ; 

(iv) v^abda or affirmation. 

There are too many commentaries'^ on these works to 
admit of any enumeration here but it may be noted that 


1 Cf. p. 277, C. M. Duff’s chronology of India, 1899. 

2 The Vedanta Paribhasa meiitions only 10 commentaries. 

17 
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each of these khandas is divided into several parts, each 
practically forming a book.' 

Sabda-mani-praka^a is a commentary on Gange^a’s 
works by Haridasa Nyayalahkara of Navadvipa® 

In the final colophon Gangesa is given the title of 
Upadhyaya (modern Ojha), a class of Brahmanas who with 
the Misras and Thakkuras practically monopolized Sanskrit 
learning in Mithila. Varddhamanopadhyaya calls himself 
son of Ganesvara. 

His age is not as yet exactly determined but he has 
criticised Sriharsa’s Khandana-khanda-khadya. He must 
therefore be placed in the 4th quarter of the 12th century 
between Sriharsa and his son Varddhamanopadhyaya* 
who has been assigned to the ist half of the 13th century 
A.D., i.e. he belongs to the 4th quarter of the 12th century 
A.D. This supports the popular tradition in Mithila that 
he lived 800 years ago. 

Giridhari Upadhyaya 

He was a Maithil* Brahmana and author of the astro- 
logical work, " Lagnavada ” His time is not certain. 

Durgadatta Sarma JhA. 

Known as author of a poem called “Vatah Vana.” 
His descendants are still living in village Tarauni' in the 
Darbhanga district. 

He seems to have lived at the beginning of the 19th 
century A.D. 

GOVARDHANAC ARY YA . 

A famous poet in Mithila. He was son of Nilambara" 
and was closely related to Udayanacaryya. But if this’ 

1 Pratyaksa has been divided into 12 parts, Anumana into 17, i^abda into 16 
and Upamana has only one part. 

2 Cf. p. 15 of the Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1895-1900 
by H. P. Sastri. 

3 Cf. Varddhamanopadhyaya. 4 cf. Aufrecht, Vol. II, p, 196a. 

6 He is to be distinguished from Durgadatta Jha, author of Nyaya-bodhini. 

Cf. Aryyasaptasati. 

rf fTT?r 11 

7 Cf. the Aryyasaptasati : — 

” Aryya. 
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Udayana was different from the famous scholar of Nyaya, 
then Govardhanacaryya’s Maithili nationality becomes 
still more doubtful. 

His work Aryya Saptasati” (so called because it 
consists of 700 Slokas in the Aryya "^metre’’), is well known. 
It appears from an inscription that he was one of the 
Ministers of Laksmana Sena.^ This is also borne out by 
his own words in the Aryyasaptasati.^ 

Jayadeva has mentioned him in his Gitagovinda/ 
As Jayadeva lived at the Court of Laksmana Sena, Govar- 
dhanacaryya seems to have lived before the beginning of 
12th century. 


Govinda Thakkura. 

He is son of Kesava and Sono Debi.* He was born 

^sfq sr ” I 

s» \» 

* ^r, — 

5r?5fT ” 11 ^ \\ 

-jnirr, — 

(^) f^T3rffr^p5r% 1 

II ^ II 

■^’f^'^^RPFT i?*wr 

•q: II ^ II 

^T^hd%<T2T 1 

” II ^ II Tf^ 

On the basis of these slokas, the following chart of the family of Govinda 
Thakkura may be drawn up : — ^ 
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in the Ravikara race in Mithila.* His descendants can still 
be traced in villages Sumaul and Bhatasimiri near Madhu- 
bani in the Darbhanga district. 

He is author of : (i) Kavya Pradipa® and (2) Puja 
Pradipa. 

Krsna Stotra has also been attributed to him. 

His Kavya Pradipa is a commentary on Kavya Pra- 
kasa a well-known work on poetics by Mammatta. Though 
following the lines of Mammatta, it is generally studied as 
an independent treatise on poetics and has its own bulk 
and extent. His date is pretty certain. He lived be- 
tween Visva Nath (who flourished in the’ 15th century) the 
author of Sahitya darpana, whom he refers to in his work 
by the word “ Arbachin ” ( = modern), and Kamalakara 
Bhatta (who has referred to Kavya Pradipa in his com- 
mentary on Mammatta’ s Kavya Prakasa), the author of 
Nirnaya Sindhu which is dated 1612 A.D. We can there- 
fore certainly place him in the i6th century. 


First wife = Rabikara Thakkura= Second wife 

I I 

Buddhikara Thakkura Rabikanta Thakkura 

I . Kirtikara Thakkura ' 

First wife (Sono Devi)=.Ke.sava Thakkura = Second wife | 

I I Dubana Thakkura 

I I 1 

Govinda Thakkura, Gonuthakkura, Harsa Ruci Thakkura Thegha Thakkura 

& I 

I Thakkura. Mahayi Thakkura Krisua „ 

Thakaru Thakkura, Vidyapati Thakkura, 

and Damodara Thakkura. Gadadhara 

Thakkura 

Narasiraha 

Thakkura 

Cf. Prastavana of Kavyaprakasa, pp. 34-36 under the authority of Public 
Instruction, Bombay edition, 1901. 

J The Kavyamala of Bombay has published a genealogical account of Govinda 
Thakkura and has found him to be a Maithila. 

2 The following slokas at the beginning of the Puja Pradipa as well as that 
at the end of it show that he was in the employ of one Bhavanand Raya. It is 
not known who this Bhavananda Raya was and to which part of the country he 
belonged. 

iTT^nsrf^ mi ii ^ i 

\ 

ywfw giR* i 

H ^ II 
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Gokulnatha Upadhyaya. 

An important Smrti writer noted for his work “ Eka- 
vali.” Besides his Ekavali he is said to have composed 
the following works: — 

(i) Amrtodaya Nataka ; (2) KuSumanjali-tippani ; (3) 
Ekavali-Chando-grahtha ; (4) Kadambari-kirti-lloka ; (5) 
Kadambari-pradipa ; (6) Kadambari-pra^nottaramala ; (7) 
Kavya-prakasa-tika ; (8) Rasinicakra-Tattva-cintamani- 
tika ; (9) Dikkalanirupana ; (10) Tattva-cintamani Diddhiti-. 
bidyota; (ii) Padavakya-ratnakara ; (12) Masamimahsa ; 
(13) Mithyatvanhbacana ; (14) &vastuti ; (15) Khandana- 
kuthara ; (16) Alokatippani ; (17) Adharadheya-bhava- 
tattva-pariksa; (18) Muktibada-bicara ; (19) Bisista-vaisisa- 
bodha ; (20) Tarka-tattva-nirupana ; (21) Prabodha-ka- 
dambari and (22) Dvanda-vicara, etc. 

He lived under the patronage of Maharaja P'atehsah 
of Garhwal. He is traditionally known to have lived in 
village Mangrauni in the Darbhanga district and to have 
taught his younger brother Jagannatha Upadhyaya. 

As his daughter Kadambari died young he wrote most 
of his works in her name;‘ There is an image of Gauridi- 
gambara at Hajipur founded by him. He flourished 
during the reign of Maharaja Raghava Simha, and he must 
be placed in the ist-half of the 19th century.'* 

Grahesvara Misra. 

His works are lost. But he is quoted twice in Can- 
de§vara’s Vivada-ratnakara and no less than ten times in 
Varddhamana’s Danda-viveka.* He wrote a work on Vya- 
vahara which is named in the Danda-viveka of Candesvara 
as Vyavahara-tarahga, and which probably formed part of 
a general digest. As he is called Mi^ra and as he is quoted 
by the Maithila writers, he has been taken as a Maithila. 

Having been quoted by Candesvara * as an authority 
his time must be earlier than fourteenth century A.D. 


1 She must have been a pretty cultured young lady. It is said that his son 
was Raghunatha Upadhyaya. 
i Cf. Appendix C. 

8 The Vivada-ratnakara, Bib Ind. ed., pp. 46, 483 ; As. Soc. MS. of the 
Da^ida-viveka, pp. 44, 78, 88, 104, 105, 106 (3), 59 and 105 

* Cf. p. 379 of the Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1901 edition. 
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Harapati Upadhyaya. 

He is known as the author of the book called ^ Mantra- 
pradipa/ which was composed under the order of Maharaja 
Kansa Narayana Laksmi Natha. He was brother of 
Dhanapati Upadhyaya and son of Rucipati. 

As brother of Dhanapati, he may be placed at the end 
of the 15th century.' 

Harihara. 

He was a brother of Nilakantha and wrote the Pra- 
bhavati-parinaya Nataka/^ and may be placed in the 2nd- 
half of the 19th century. 

Hariharopadhyaya. 

He is known for his Bhrtrhari-nirveda-nataka (a work 
on drama) which has been published in the '‘Kavyamala 
vSanskrit series '' of Bombay/^ 

Aufrecht mentions pne Harihar whom he calls a Mai- 
thila and brother of Nilkahtha and to whom he ascribes 
the authorship of Prabhavatiparinaya-nataka. It seems 
that the author of Bhrtrhari-nirveda-nataka, and Prabha- 
vati-parinaya-nataka was the same person. 

Several other works are also attributed to him.* His 
time is not yet settled, but he seems to be quite a modern 
author and may be placed in the i8th century. 

H arin athop adh Y a ya . 

An important Smrti writer noted for his work Smrti- 
Saya. His nationality is not yet settled, but several Mai- 
thilas have put him among the Maithilas and Vacaspati 
Misra in his Vivada-cintamani, Varddhamana in his Danda 
viveka, etc., who are Maithils, have quoted his works as an 
authority, but it cannot be denied that several non-Mai- 
thila writers have also quoted him as an authority such as 
the Bengalee Sulapani, in his Durg-otsava- viveka. He has 
referred to Gaura several times in his work. Therefore his 
Maithil nationaiity is not quite certain. 

J Cf. Dhanapati. 

2 Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 762 (6). 3 Cf, N. 29. 

♦ Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 762, and Vol. Ill, p. 157. 
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His works are also quoted by Raghunandana and 
Kamalakara.' 

He has referred to Harihara (who belonged to the 
13th century) more than once. Sulapani has referred to 
him and as Sulapani is said to belong to the 15th century, 
our author lived between the 13th and the 15th centuries 
A.D. and may probably be put in the 2nd-half of the 14th 
century.* 

Harsa Natha Upadhyaya. 

He wrote Usaharana Nataka in mixed Sanskrit and 
Maithili and was patronised by Maharaja L,aksmi§vara 
Simha of Darbhanga. As a contemporary of Maharaja 
Laksmesvara Simha he may be placed towards the close 
of the 19th century. 

Hemangada Thakkura. 

He was son of Gopala Thakkura and grandson of 
Mahesa Thakkura.* He was a very famous astrologer. He 
has composed a book called “Orahana Mala” * which con- 
tains an account of solar and lunar eclipses for 1,000 
future years. He may be placed in the i6th century/ 

Hrdayanatha Sarman. 

He is author of Nandi-mukhahirupana and was a 
Maithila.* He belonged to the igth century A.D. 

Indrapati Thakkura. 

He is known for his Mimansa-rasa-palvala, a book on 
Smrti written for the ignorant of Mithila. It appears from 


1 Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 758(a). 

2 A manuscript of Sraddha-viveka of Sulapani dated the ist Chaitra, 1451 
Vikrama Sambat, corresponding to the English year 1394 A.D., written by Gunar- 
nava Misra is in the possession of Pandita Parmeswar Jha, Librarian to *the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, This shows that the composition might have 
been made some 50 or more years before that date because in those days work of a 
writer was considered authoritative by the people only after the author's death. 
This places Sulapani at the beginning of the 14th century and Harinatho^adhyaya 
at the middle of the 13th century. 

All this is based upon Mithila Panji and tradition. 

* Cf. the first sloka at the beginning of Hemangada Thakkura’ s “ Grahana- 
mala," 

ii ii 

^ Cf. Mahesa Thakkura. » <> Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 767 (6). 
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this work that he was son of Rucipati and Rukminidevi and 
a pupil of Gopala Bhatta. There was one Rucipati who 
commented upon Anargha-raghava, under the patronage 
of the Mithila Ruler, Bhairava Simhadeva. He may be 
placed at the middle of the 15th century/ 

Jagaddhara. 

He is author of the following works '^: — 

Devimahatmyatika, Bhagavadgitapradipa, Malatima- 
dhavatika, Rasadipika Meghadutatika, Tattvadipini Vasa- 
vadattatika, (quoted by Sivarama on Vasavadatta), 
Venisamharatika and Sarasvatikanthabharanatika. 

Towards the close of his work^ (Commentary on Beni- 
Samhara Nataka) he describes his family and traces his 
descent from the famous Miiiiansa writer Candeswara* 
who was removed from him by 5 degrees. 

It is said that he was a Maithila Brahmana of Surgan- 
moola and Parasaragotra. It is also asserted by popular 
tradition that he was a Dharmadhikaranika (Superinten- 
dent of Religious Department) at the court of Maharaja 
Dhira Simha. 

As fifth in descent from Candeswara, he may be 
placed about the ist-half of the 15th century A.D. 


1 Cf. Dhanapati. 

‘‘i In his commentary on Beni-samh^ira-nataka, he has described his literary 
enii tience : - - 

iriTT ^ frrcrrfni;^ 

fNrr I 

also cf. Aufrecht, Vol I, p. 195 and V. II, p. 39. 

The following table will give his family connection : — 

Mimansaka Cande.swara 

I 

Vedadhara 

j 

Ramadhara (Mimansaka). 

j 

Gadadhara (Tantarika) 

Vidyadhara 

Ratnadhara 

i 

J agaddfaara. 

His mother’s name was Damayanti, 

♦ Cf. Candes wara. 
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Jayadeva Misra. 

It is evident from Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum 
that there have been several Jayadevas such as : — 

(i) Jayadeva with the surname Paksadhara, pupil 
and nephew of Hari Misra, paternal uncle of Ba§udeva 
Misra and Guru of Rucidatta Misra and author of 

(i) Tattvacintamani-Alok called also Cintamani Pra- 
kasa or Manyaloka or^Aloka, a commentary on 
Ganges’ Tattva Cintamani in 4 khandas. 

^^ii) Dravya Padartha. a commentary (Dravya Kir- 
navali Prakasa) of Vardhamana. 

(hi) Nyaya Padarthamala. 

v(iv) Nyaya Lilavati viveka. 

There are also 18 more works on Nya3^a which are 
generally attributed to him : — 

(1) Upanayalaksanaloka, (2) Karakavada, (3) Tritiya- 
cakravartilaksanaloka, (4) Dvitiyasvalaksanaloka, (5) Pak- 
^atapurvapaksagranthaloka, (6) Paksatasiddhantagrantha 
ioka, (7) Paramarsasiddhantagranthaloka, (8) Pratijhalak- 
sanaloka, (9) Prathamapragalbhalaksanaloka, (10) Pratha- 
masvalaksanaloka, (i i) Viruddhapurvapaksagranthaloka, 
(12) Viruddhasiddhantagranthaloka, (13) Visesaniryuktya- 
loka, (14) Vyaptyanugamaloka, (15) Savyabhicarapurva- 
paksagranthaloka, (16) Savyabhicarasiddhantagranthalo- 
ka, (17) Samanyabhavaloka, and (18) Hetulaksanaloka. 

(2) Jayadeva, with the surname Piyusavarsa®, son of 
Mahadeva and Sumitra and author of Candraloka and 
Prasanna Raghava. 

(3) Jayadeva, son of Bhojadeva and Ramadevi and 
author of Gitagovinda. There are also several other 
authors named Jayadeva.'^ 

Jayadeva number (3) is admittedly a Bengalee, but it 
is open to question if Jayadeva Nos. (i) and (2) are iden- 
tical and Maithila. It appears from the internal as well as 
the external evidence, that they are not identical. 

Both in the Candraloka ” and the '' Prasanna Rag- 


1 Cf. p. 200 of Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, Leipzig, 1891. 

2 His title of Piyu§avarsa is known from an sloka from the Candraloka. 

aft i 

8 Cf. p. 200, Aufrecht’s Catf\][ogus Catalogorum, Vol. I. Leipzig, 1891. 

18 
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hava'' the author Jay adeva has mentioned the names of 
his parents who were Mahadeva and Sumitra — Cf. Candra- 
loka, I, i6,' and Prasanna Raghava/ p. 6. 

The date of Jayadeva No. 2 is pretty certain. He 
has reproduced literally the definition of the figure Vikalpa 
given by Ruyyaka in his ‘‘Alankara Sarvaswa.” Ruy- 
yaka was Guru (teacher) of Mamkhaka, author of the 
iSrikantha Carita.^ Mamkhaka lived under the king Jaya- 
pida of Kasmira, 1128-1149 A.D. Thus Ruyyaka lived 
at the beginning of the 12th century A.D. 

Two verses^ have been cited by Sarangadhara from 
the Prasanna Raghava in the Sarangadhara Paddhati, 
which dates from 1463 A.D.^ 

It may be, therefore, safely assumed that Jayadeva, 
the author of Prasanna Raghava and Candraloka, lived 
between Ruyyaka and Sarangadhara, i.e. between the 12th 
and the 14th century. 

It is not certain if he was a Maithila for he does not 
say so in his works, nor is there any external evidence to 
establish his Maithila nationality. It may be incidentally 
mentioned that Jayadeva, the author of ''Prasanna Rag- 
hava ” was a well-known poet, a fact which is supported 
by Tulasi Dasa (the famous Hindi poet who lived in the 


^ Bombay edition, 1914: — 

2 Calcutta edition, 1872: — 

II 

I I 

^ ^ri Srikantha Charita, Chap. XXV, 26, 13. 

♦ Cf. Kalidasa Et, L’Art Poetique De Einde, p. iii, Paris, 1917. 
f Cf. Sylvain Ee’vi, Ee theatre Indien,p. 281'. 
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1 6 th century A.D. ! having borrowed certain ideas literal- 
ly from his Prasanna Raghava.‘ 

But he seems to be quite different from Jayadeva 
who was a famous Nayyayika and whose Guru (teacher) 
Hari Misra and whose well-known pupils Vasudeva and 
Ruci Datta are also well-known Nayyaikas. In none of 
his Nyaya works he has mentioned himself as Piyusavarsa 
or as writer of any poetical works or has mentioned his 


I C£. 

Prasaunaraghava, by Jayadeva Kavi, 
printed by Jivanaiida-Bidyasagara Bhat- 
tacharyya, B.A., Sriramapura, 1872 edi- 
tion : — 

Page 5. 

i 

mfq 5fr 

Page 27. 

»iVr: II 

Page 127. 

^ % ^qrf^Txr 

STTrnj I 

^ wT^ fw 

c\ 

II 

Page 129. 

^ ^ II 

5f^ ^^3II5TT?T II 

Pages 132-33 

^fr ^fqrT 

wft I 

. V* Vi 

w %-^fm 1 II 


Tulasi Dasa’s Ramayana, published 
by Prayaga Narayana Bhargava> 
Ivucknow edition, 1915. 

Page 10. 

%g I 

VTT II 

^f^?T I 

sr^iT 11 

Page 1 19 (Balakauda). 

?T wm I 

qilft II 

Page 376 (Sundara Kanda.) 

WT qferiqr i 

II 

f%rrr MJKJ II 

Page 377 (Sundtira Kanda). 
^;ir^ foTsrqr ^ip( qjifWT I 

imiT ^T^TT I 

Cv 

^ qjfjTfsriiiT f^i^rr ii 

Pages 378-79 (Sundara Kanda). 
fsT^TJT Wq ftWT 1 
ifrqrq* fqq^twT ii 

^ O' 

qrr^ ^ ^ig ii 

f^fqrsf I 

Vi Vi 

qilr^ wq 5Tg ^f<w[ ii 

flTT I 
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parents as Jayadeva No. 2, the author of Candraloka and 
Prasanna Raghava, has done, or has called himself or his 
relations Misra. 

It appears however, that the poet and dramatist 
Jayadeva,^ author of the Prasanna Raghava, was also a 
Nayyayika, though his works on Nyaya are not stated 
either in Prasanna Raghava or Chandraloka. This does 
not, however, point to the conclusion which has some- 
times been drawn that Jayadeva No. 2 (the poet) was 
identical with Jayadeva No. i (Nayyayika). 

^Jayadeva (No. i) seems to be a Maithila. His uncle 
and teacher was Hari Misra^ and his pupils were Vasudeva 
Misra^ and Rucidatta Misra.* Now many of the Maithila 
families bear the surname of Misra and some of them claim 
their descent from Jayadeva No. (i) (Nayyayika) (a fact 
which is supported by their Panji or genealogical tables 
preserved in Mithila) and though some Bengalees have 
claimed this Jayadeva to be a Bengalee, their claim 
appears to be baseless. 

The Maithilas have a grand saying about him : — 

‘‘ sf wbr"’ II 

His ancient limit is fixed by Varddhamana whose 
work he sub-commented upon. A copy of the Visnu 
Puran transcribed by him and found in the Darbhanga 
district, gives the date of its transcription Tyaksmana Sam- 
vata 345^ i.e. (iii9-}-345)=i454 A.D. Popular tradition 


' Cf. Jayadeva’s Prasanna Raghava by Jivananda Bidyasagara, Calcutta 
edition, 1872, p. 7 : — 

% if'!?# ’^FiT^ifTttfW 

iTlfrcRhsTT: HKV tl 

2 But Jayadeva in his own work Cintamani-aloka, writes as follows : — 

^ Cf. Vasudeva Misra ; also Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, 1903, 

P 567. 

* Cf. Rucidatta Misra ; also Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 523. 

^ Cf. the sloka : — 

ft irft W 3 ifr iTjif ^ 11 
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I4I 

makes him a Guru (preceptor) of Damodara Thakkura, 
brother of Mahe^a Thakkura, the founder of the Darbhan- 
ga Raj during Akbar’s reign (1556-1605). Also another 
tradition calls him a contemporary of VidySpati Thakkura. 
Thus he may be placed in the latter half of the 15th cen- 
tury A.D.‘ 

JiVANATHA JhA. 

He was related to Nilambara Jha. His known works 

• (i) BhavakutQhala, 

(ii) Bhava-p'rakasa,* 

(iii) Diksa-tattva-prakasa-vanamala, 

(iv) Vasturatnavali, and 

(v) Janma-patri-bidhan. 

Of these only Bhavakutuhal has been published. His 
style is modern. He may therefore be placed in the i8th 
century. 

JyoTiRisvARA Kavisekharacaryya. 

He was author of Varnana-ratnakara and Dhurttasa- 
raagama . The V ar naiia-ratnakara is written in Maithili lan- 
guage, but neither the characters nor the language can be 
properly distinguished from ancient Bengalee. The sub- 
ject-matter of the boo is very curious. It gives the 
poetic conventions. For instance, if a king is to be des- 
cribed, what are to be his qualities, if a capital is to be 
described, what are to be the details, and so on. Some- 
times the conventions are very amusing. I will give the des- 
cription of a pimp ; she must be about hundred years old, 
with wrinkles all over her body, her hair as white as conch 
shell, her head high, her body without flesh, her cheeks all 
shrunken, her teeth all fallen. She must be a sister of 

<?crwr vr ^ 1 

ftflTtrsrvr: U? 11 

1 Dr. R. L. Mitra (Notices V, p. 299, No. 1976) assigns the date Laksmaim 
S«ftnvata 154= 1270 to Paksadhara, but the date actually given in the manuscript 
(Pratyaksa-aloka) is La. Sa. 1509 and Dr. Mitra drops the dot to assume La. Sa. 
159 only,* I don’t think he has given suflhcient reasons for adopting this course 
and for thinking that such insertion of dots to indicate decimal and centesimals 
figure are not uncommon. It looks as if the whole thing is doubtful. 

2 To be distinguished from the medical work Bhava-prakasa, by Bhava Misra, 

cf. Aufrecht, Vol. Ill, p. 88(0) and from Bhava Prakasa on poetries by Sarada. 
Aufrecht, Vol. Ill, p. 93 (<*)- • 
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Narada (the god of quarrels) and an expert in bringing 
two persons together, and so on. This book seems to 
have guided the genius of Vidyapati. As regards the 
antiquity of the work, the author is already well known 
from a MS. of Dhurttasamagama Nataka in the Nepal 
Darbar Library. The Nataka was composed by the same 
Jyotirisvara Kavisekhara during the reign of Hara- 
simha Deva, the most important of the Karnatak Kings of 
Mithila, whom Prof. Bendall places in or about 1324.' 
His Dhurttasamagama Nataka is said to have been recited 
on the occasion of Harasimha Deva's victory over the 
Muslims. 

He may therefore be placed in the ist half of the 14th 
century.^ 

Kaijdasa. 

Kalidasa is the name given to the author of a short 
piece on metric Srutabodha by name. It consists of 43 
stanzas, every one of which illustrates a kind of verse and 
the beauty is that the definition is put in the form of a 
verse of the same name. A Maithila Pandita of this name 
is borne out by the Maithila Pahji and Maithilas tradi- 
tionally believe that he was author of ^rutabodha which 
is not much known beyond Mithila. But as a matter of 
fact, quite a number of commentaries by non-Maithils, 
exist. 

His time is not yet certain. 

It is however difficult to ascertain whether the author 
of '' Srutabodha was really a Maithila. There have been 
several Kalidasas, viz. : — 

(1) Kalidasa the author of— 

(i) Sakuutala. 

(ii) Vikramorbasi. 

(iii) Malvikagnimitra. 

(iv) Raghuvansa. 

(v) Kumar Sambhava. 

(vi) Rtusamhara.^ 

(2) Kalidasa of Akbar's time. 


1 Cf. p. 23 of the Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1895-1900 
by H- P. Sastri. 

2 Cf. Prof. Bendall’s History of Nepal and its suroutiding kingdoms J.A.S.B., 
Vol. nXXII, Part I, 1903. 

8 Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 675 {b); Vol. II, p., 161(a) and Vol. Ill, p. 140(a). 
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(3) Kalidasa Ganaka, author of the Satruparajaya 

Svara-Sastra sara, 

(4) Kalidasa^ son of Balabhadra, author of the Kunda- 

prabandhu. 

(5) Kalidasa, son of Ramagobinda, author of the Tri- 

pura Sundaristuti kavya. 

And in addition to these names, there are also several 
other Abhinava Kalidasas. ‘ 

Kedarnatha Sarma. 

Ke was son of Pandita Harihara Sarmma,^ who lived 
in village Kataia in Darbhanga district. 

He is an author of a small work written partly in 
prose and partly in poetry '' Mithila Barnana ” i.e. an 
account of Mithila. Some satirical pieces regarding funny 
customs among the Maithila Brahmanas are often quoted 
from this work.* 

He is a modern writer and may be placed in the 
latter half of 19th century. 

Kesava Misra. 

He was son of Narahari Misra, who was son of Abhi- 
nava Vacaspati Misra. Popular traditions assign him to 
a village Sagauna. He is said to have been the author 
of (i) Dvaita-Parisista, a supplement on Dvaita-nirnaya of 


1 Cf. “Kalidasa” by Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, pages i and 2. Paris edition, 
1917, and Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 99* 

2 Cf. the final sloka 

f^f^pTT I ii 

I II 

f^T<r5r ii 

II i II 

8 C£. .sloka 

i 

Cf. also Mithilesa-carita a description of the manners and 

customs of Mitlflla, its rulers,etc. , communicated in the form of questions and an- 
swers, to li^aiiicandra Mi6ra, a Dravidian, by Ratna Mani (Dr. Rajendra Eal 
Mitra Notlce.if, Sanskrit MSS. No. 2023). 
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Vacaspati Misra and (2) Tarkabhasa. The book Sankhya- 
parimana ‘ is also attributed to him. He is to be distin- 
guished from Kesava Mi^ra, the author of Alamkara 
^khara.* 

It is said that he was minister of Maharaja Rupa 
Narayana Kamabhadra and of his son Kansa Narayana 
Laksminatha.*' 

In the light of what has been said about Abhinava 
VacaSpati Mi^a, he may be placed in the 2nd quarter of 
the 1 6th century.* 

PAl^piTA KHAGE^ SaRMMA. 

He was author of (i) Kasi 6 iva-stuti, (2) Kasya-bhi- 
lasastaka. He lived in village Tabhaka near Narhan in 
Darbhanga district and is traditionally said to have been 
patronized by the landholders of Narhan.* 

It appears from an account of this author by Pandita 
Canda Jha in Kasi Siva-stuti* that he live'd during the 
time of Maharaja Narendra Siriiha.'' So he may be placed 
in the latter half of the i 8 th centurj^. 


1 Cf. Samkhya Parimana. 

2 Cf. Kesava Misra, p. 28 (a), Aufrecht, Vol. Ill : — 

Kesava Misra the author of the Alamkarasekhara, lived under Manikyacandra, 
sou of Dharmacandra, grandson of Ramcandra. A notice in Cunningham's Arch. 
Survey V, 160, states that Manikyacandra, son of Dharmacandra, came to the throne 
in Kangra in 1563. Kesava Mi.sra wrote also a Vakyaratna which in the Alamkara* 
.sekhara is quoted twice. 

3 Cf. p. 

^ Pandita Parmeswara Jha, Librarian to the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga 
has a manuscript of Kesava Mika Cintamani-prakasa which is dated La. vSam. 473, 
the end* verse of which is as follows : — 

This La. Sam. 473 = 1592 A.D. 

Cf. the slokas by Pandita Canda Jha (Kak ^iva-stuti,. 

f i ii 

i T^^f^rf^wgrri jfif % ^rmr: \\ 

fi Cf. do. ’ do. 

1 Cf. page 
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KrtsiSTA Barman. 

He was a Maithila of the Sahkaradhis family. He is 
author of Anvaya-lapika-kumara-sambhava-tika and Ra- 
ghubamsa tika. He is a modern writer and belonged to 
the 19th century A.D. 

Krsijadatta Upadhyaya. 

He is known for several works such as Gita-Gopi-pati 
and Candrikacarita and a commentary on Jaydeva’s Gita- 
govind, called Sasilekha. He is undoubtedly a Maithila 
as will appear from the sloka of Gita-Gopi-pati : — 

“ anjiRfiiicr ftrfti 

I % maoJTgtrw 1 

Harsanatha Upadhyaya has translated this work and 
his introductory sloka will settle Krsnadatta’s time. 

Harsanatha is said to have been a Pandita with the 
late Maharaja Ivaksmeswara Simha of Darbhanga. Thus 
Krsnadatta may be placed at the beginning of the 19th 
century.’ 

Uaksmidhara Upadhyaya. 

He was son of Bisweswara Misra and Lakhima Thak- 
kurani who is said to be daughter of Acyuta Thakkura. 
I have not come across any authentic list of his works, 
but he is identified by some Maithila Panditas with the 
author of the treatise on Smrti called Kaipa-Taru con- 
sisting of Krtya-kalpa-taru, Vivada-Kalpa-Taru and Vya- 
vahara-kalpa-taru and quoted by Hemadri in Dana 
Khanda by Sulapani, by Varddhamana, by Mitra Mi^ra and 
by Vacaspati Misra, etc. This is however more than 
doubtful as the author of the Kalpataru belongs to a much 
earlier period. As son of VisweSwara, Uaksmidhara may 
be placed in the second-half of the 17th century A.D. 


19 


• Cf . Appendix C . 
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LaksmTpati Upadhyaya. 

He is the writer of SrMdharatnam, a book on general 
ceremonies for the Samavedins and Vajasaneyins.' A 
copy of Uday ana's Tatparyya-parisuddhi was made by his 
order in La-Sam 339 or the year 1458 A.D.^ He names 
Indrapati as his guru. Laksmipati may in the circum- 
stances be placed in the ist half of the T5th century.'^ 

Loch an Kavi. 

He is author of '' Ragatarangini (i.e. a treatise on 
music), which is said to have been composed * at the in- 
stance of Raja Mahinatha Thakkura of Darbhanga. Tn 
this book he also gives an account of Darbhanga Raj 
family. A copy of Naisadha Charitra copied by him on 
palm leaves (at village Raiyama) in v’aka 3^ear 1603 is 
available in the Daibhanga Raj library. As he was a 
contemporary of Mahinatha Thakkura, he may be placed 
in the 2nd half of the 17th century. 

Macaca Upadhyaya. 

He was brother of Acala Upadhyaya and lived in the 
old village of Magrauni in the Darbhanga district. He is 
credited with the authorship of '' Satranja-Prabandha.'’^ 
The age cannot be accurately stated, but it is said he be- 
longed to the 2nd half of the i8th centur}^ 

Madhusudana. 

He was son of Narasimha, grandson of Nageswara of 
Mandavagrama. He had three brothers Govinda, Nara- 
hari and Vamadeva and he wrote under King DhiraSimha 


J Cf. Mitra, Notices, VI, p. 52, No. 2026. 

2 Cf. Nepal MSS. notices, p. 31. 

Cf. Indrapati. 

♦ Cf. the 8th and 9th slokas in the Raga-Tarangini : *- 

»rrJrfw ♦riliT# ^ ^ 

II c II 

=91 ii ii 

^ i.e. a treatise on ches.s. 
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of Tribhiikti (Tirhut) his astronomical work, Jyotisapra- 
dipahkura.' 

As a contemporary of Dhira Simha,^ he may be placed 
in the ivSt half of the 15th century A.D. 

Madhusudana Thakkura. 

He is known for his works Tattva-cintamani-aloka 
Kantakoddhara and Dwaita Nirnanya Jirnoddhara and 
Samaya Pradipa Jirnoddhara, which is a commentary 
on Samaya-pradipa by Sridattopadhyaya, Anyatha khyati 
kantakoddhara. The prevailing tradition in Mithila 
which is backed up by Maithila Panji calls him son of 
Govinda Thakkura. A manuscript of his Tattva-cinta- 
mani-alokakantakoddhara has been found cir. La. Samvata 
4gi or 1610 A.D.'" 

Surely he is later than Vacaspati Misra on whose 
Dvaita-nirnaya he wrote another Kantakoddhara.^ He, 
therefore, lived before 1610 A.D. 

Mahesa Thakkura. 

He is known for his commentary Tattvacintamani, 
Aloka-darpana or the mirror of the light, on a commen- 
tary of Jayadeva on Gangesa's work. Aloka-darpan has 
been much praised in Sankara Misra’ s Tri-sutri-vyakhya.^ 

He is also accredited with the authorship of (i) Tithi- 
tatva Cintamani, (2) Malamasa Sarini and (3) vSarvadesa- 
vrittanta-Saiiigraha . 

Popular tradition also ascribes to him two other 
books, viz. : (i) Dayasara — a treatise on law of inheri- 

tance and (2) Aticaradi-nirnaya. 

Mahesa Thakkura’s brothers were Mahadeva, Bhagi- 
ratha, Damodara and Visnu. He was highly respected 
by the king.'^ 

> Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. II, p. 97 (&). Cf. Dhira Simha. ^ Cf. 

'TO ^ 1 % ^T^iT JTIPT 

* Cf. Vacaspati Mi.sra. 
b 

I I I 

rfWfvf I I 

<> The following slokas are taken from the Anumanaloka-darpana (Ind. Off. 
Cat., p. 631, No. 1389, and verses i and 2) which will show his family connections : 
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Gopala Thakkura and Acyuta Thakkura are known 
to be sons of Mahesa Thakkura. 

The time of the Aloka Darpana therefore lies between 
that of Jayadeva and Sankara Mi^ra or between 1250 and 
1450 A.D. Mahesa Thakkura may be placed in the last 
quarter of the 14th century. 

But this goes against the popular tradition which 
makes this Mahesa Thakkura the grantee of the Dar- 
bhanga Raja from King Akbar. This would place 
Mahesa Thakkura and his brother, Bhagiratha in the 2nd 
half of the i6th century.' 

It may, however, also be said that Mahesa Thakkura, 
the founder of the Darbhanga Raja family was author of 
at least the work Sarvade^a Vritttanta Sariigraha in which 
he gives an account of Akbar’s family or a part of his 
reign ^ and surely lived in the second-half of the i6th cen- 
tury A.D. ^his may make the author of the Tattva 
Cintamani Alokadarpana quite different from Mahesa 
Thakkura, the founder of the Darbhanga Raja famity. 

M AND ANA MisRA. 

He is also called Suresvaracaryya. He is the author 
of (i) Kasimoksa Nirnaya ; (2) Taittiriya Sruti Varttika ; 
(3) Naiskarmya Siddhi; (4) jPancikarana Varttiki; (5) Vri- 
hadaranyakoparinisada Varttika ; (6) Brahma Siddhi ; (7) 
Brahma vSutra Vasyavarttika ; (8) Vidhiviveka or 13 ha- 
vana viveka ; (9) Manasollasa or Daksina Murti Stotra 
Varttika; (10) Laghu varttika ; (ii) Varttikasara and (12) 
Varttikasara Sariigraha. 

The Maithils call him a Maithila and get over the 
admitted accounts of his having been in the Central Prov- 
inces by saying that he had emigrated from Mithila. 
But he has nowhere stated or hinted that he was a 
Maithila and his Maithila nationality is very doubtful. 

apBi KianjHiTsnrrsi »n% + + + + 1 

m ^ 11 1 11 

#BT I («) 

II ^ II 

1 Cf. Account of Mahesa Thakkura in Appendix C. 

2 Cf. India Office Catalogue, Vol. VII, p. 1573, No. 4106. 
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Maithilas however quote from the Samavata Nataka 
to show that he was a Maithila. 

fr ii 

But the Nataka is of recent date and the statement in it 
that Mandan Misra was a Maithila, might refer to some 
other Mandan Misra or might be based upon some popular 
tradition and cannot count as an authority. 

Also the Maithilas identify Mahisrnatipur (as in the 
sloke below) where he is said in the ''Sankar Dig vi jay a” 
to have lived with a village Mahisi in Darbhanga district, 
but this is again without any strong foundation especially 
in absence of strong local traditions and as Mahismati 
is authoritatively identified with some place in the Maha- 
rastra Country. 

“ XXXXXXXXXI 

He was a contemporary of the famous Samkaracaryya 
who lived in the first-half of the gth centur>^ A.D. and so 
he may be placed in the first -half of the 9th century 
A.D. 

Misaru Misra. 

He wrote several books on Smrti. His works are : — 

(1) The Vivada-candra, dealing with Vivada and 

Vyavahara. 

(2) The Padartha-candra, on the categories accor- 

ding to the Vaisesiko-nyaya system. 

He dedicated his works to lyachimadevi, wife of 
Candra Siniha, a brother of Bhairava Simha VDeva. He 

1 Cf. Jolly’s Tagore Law Lectures, 1883, p. 27. “ In the 14th century, Queen 

Lachimadevi of Mithila (Tirhut) composed the Vivada-candra, the quotations of 
which from the named later authorities are as follows : — 

Parijata (i). Ratn-akara-krta (i). 

Balarupa (i). Vyavahara-tilaka (i). 

Bhavadeva (2). (Smryti-maharnava-)Prakasa (i). 

Ratn-akara (lo). ^ Smrti-sara (7). 
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can therefore be safely placed about the middle of the 
15th century A.D. 

Mukthswara Jha. 

He is said to have written a book on the rituals 
“Puja Patala’’ under the direction of Raja Maheswara 
vSiinha.' He certainly lived in the 2nd half of the 19th 
century. 

Murari Misra. 

He is son of Vardhamana and Tantu Mati Debi and 
of the Maudgalya-gotra and author of Aiiargha Raghava 
Nataka (drama). There is a tradition that he was a 
Maithila, but the point is more than doubtful. 

vSeveral commentaries have been discovered on the 
Anargha Raghava and as the best of them is by Rucipati \ 
who was certainly a Maithila, Murari is also looked upon 
by the Maithilas as a Maithila. But the book is most 
popular and widely read in Cashmere and he is men^ 
tioned by Rajanaka Ratnakara in his book “ Haravijaya 
(38 — 67)'’ and it looks as if he ’ was well known in Cash- 
mere in Ratnakara’ s time. 

He is different from Murari,^ son of Rudra Sarnima, 
the author of Suddhi Nibandha ; and from Murari the 
author of Gobhilagi ihya Subha Karma ^ Nirnaya. 

In the introduction to his Anargha Raghava it is 
said that the audience were terrified by the representation 

Dr. Rajeiidra Dal Mittra’s Notices on Sanskrit Literature, IX, 12, No, 2901, 
introd. verse 2 may be consulted. 

II II 

J Cf. Mahe.swara Simha. 

Cf. Rucipati. 

i Cf. Rucipati. 

* Cf. Anargharaghava, p, i, Bombay, 1894 edition : — 

6 Cf. Murari. 

6 Cf. Anargharaghava, p. 6, Bombay, 1894 edition. 
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of a play which was full of sentiments of anger, terror and 
disgust and probably the reference is to Bhavabhuti's 
plays such as Mahabira Caritam and Malati Madhava, 
Accordingly his work was meant to remove the unplea> 
sant feelings of the audience. The plot is made up of the 
story of Rama and owing to the eloquence of the narra- 
tion, he has been named Bala-Valmiki.' The play has no 
dramatic beauty, and it is more fit for the hall than for 
the stage. His diction is inscrutable and his ideas are far 
fetched and in most cases unnatural. Any how he shows 
himself a master of scholarly reading and ready vocabul- 
ary. Viewed as classic poetry, his work finds a middle 
place in the pantheon. 

As Ratnakara flourished at the court of Avanti 
Varman, king of Cashmere (855-884 A.D.) Murari surely 
lived before the latter half of the qth century A.D. But 
as he appears to have lived after Bhavabhuti who belongs 
to about the middle of the 8th century A.D., Murari may 
be placed in the latter part of the 8 th century or at the 
beginning of the 9th century A.D. 

Murari Misra 

He was the author of theSmrti work Suddhinibandha. 
Murari’s father was Rudra Sarnia, the son of Harihara, 
the chief justice of Deva Simha, who sat on the same 
throne with the king. His father Jayadhara Ladha was 
the chief justice of Bhavasimha. The colophon of this 
work is rather curious. It .says '‘Kosisvara Krta Suddhi- 
pradipika Samapta.'' The name of the author and the 
work are both different from those given in the text.' As 
his grandfather was a contemporary of Deva Simha, he 

1 Cf. the following .slokas often quoted in praise of Murari. 

11 i II f ^ II grrfuiKftpfjT 

II ^ II I 

II ^ II I iisr- 11 

=2 Cf. V. S. Apte’s Practical Sanskrit English Dictionary, Bombay, 1890, p. 
1044. 

Cf. p. 15 of the Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, i895-i9cx)by 
H P. Sastri. 

•* Cf. Deva Simha. 
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may be placed two generations later than Deva Simha and 
must have lived in the 3rd quarter of the 15th century 


A.D. 


Murari Misra. 

He was a son of Krsna Misra ' and student of Kesava 
Misra and Rama Bhadra. He is known for his book : " 

(1) Sraddha-kalpa-tika. 

(2) Gobhila-grhya-sutra-sabha-karma-nirnaya. 

(3) Istikalanirnaya. 

(4) Parvanirnaya. 

(5) Subhakarmanirnaya, written under king Tri- 

vikr amanaray a na . 

(6) Bhasya on the mantras in Paraskargrihya 

Sutra. 

(7) Prayascittamanohara. 

He was a Maithila Brahmana of Sandila-gotra and of 
Sodarapuriya-moola." He was serving under Maharaja 
Trivikrama Narayana, king of Morang (now in Nepal). 

As student of kesava Misra, he may be placed in the 
second quarter of the i6th century. 

He must be distinguished from Murari, the author 
of Anargha-raghava. 


Narahari. 

He was son of Narasimha and grandson of Ganesa 
of Mithila. He is known for his work Narapatbjayacarya- 
tika. His time is not yet certain. 

Narahari Misra. 

He was son of Vacaspati Misra (Abhinava). He is 
known for his commentary on Swarodaya, an astrological 
work. As son of Abhinava Vacaspati Misra/ he may be 
placed at the beginning of the i6th century. 

He must be distinguished from Narahari Upadhyaya ^ 
son of Yajnapati and grandson of Bateswara. 


' Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 462 (a). 

^ Cf. do do. As evidenced by Panji. 

* Cf. Abhinava Vacaspati Misra. 

^ Cf. Narahari; Upadhyaya. 
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Narahari Upadhyaya. 

He is a famous writer on Nyaya and author of 
Dwaita-Nirnaya ” and Anumanakhanda-dusanoddhara 
and Tattva-cintamani.' It appears from his work that he 
was son of Yajiiapati (writer of 'Prabha’) grandson of 
^^ivapati and great-grandson of Pasupati and Bateswara. 
He is to be distinguished from Narahari, son of Vacaspati 
Misra, as he calls himself great-grandson of Bateswara 
and has often criticised Vacaspati. 

According to popular tradition he was a Maithila 
Brahmana of Mandara-mool and of Ka^yapa-gotra. His 
time has not yet been settled. But as his father's great- 
grandfather flourished during the time of Maharaja Bhai- 
rava Simha,"' he may be placed in the middle of the 13th 
century.'^ 


Pai^dita Narapati Jha. 

He is traditionally believed to have lived at village 
Tarauni in the Darbhanga district. He is famous for 
his erudite knowledge of Vyakarana and Sahitya. His 
brother's name is said to have been Pandita Ganapati 
Jha. He is still remembered for his works* : — 

(1) Gopi-Vallabha Kavya, and 

( 2 ) R agha vakirti-sataka . 

in which he describes the time of Maharaja Raghava 
SiiTiha of Darbhanga and his predecessor. 


* Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 279 (a) and Vol. II, p. 60(6). Cf. Bhairava Simlui. 
^ The table based upon the account given at the end of the book “ Dvaita 

Nirnaya ” by M. M. Permeswara Jha of Darbhanga, Sam vat, 1964 edition, is useful 
to some extent in determining his time ; — 

Bateswara. 

I 

Pasupati. 

I 

vSivapati. 

1 

Jayapati. 

I 

Narahari. 

It is traditionally said that Bateswara’s daughter’.s son was Ayaci Bhavanatha 
Misra, who flourished in the ist half of the 15th century— Cf. Bhavanatha and 
his grandson was Sivapati, whose time also falls in the ist half of the 15th cen- 
tury. As Narahari was grandson of Sivapati there is no dispute regarding his time. 

* These manuscripts are in possession of Pandita Parme^wara Jha, Librarian 
to the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga. 


20 
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Raghava-kirti-sataka would show that the author 
lived in the court of Raja Raghu Simha. So he may 
be placed towards the close of the i8th century.' 

Pajjtdita Nitambara Jha. 

He is the author of the astrological work Gola- 
prakasa. It appears that he migrated to and settled in 
Patna. It^ appears that he lived during the reign of 
Maharaja Sivadana Simha of Alawar estate in Rajputana. 
He is reputed to have written several books. In the final 
colophon, he calls himself a Maithila. He may be placed 
in the 19th century. 

Padmanabha Datta. 

He belongs to a renowned and long line of Maithila 
Brahmanas (scholars) and is noted for his famous Vyaka- 
rana ‘"Supadma.” This grammar is very popular in 
Central Bengal. From his genealogical account given at 
the end of the Supadmavyakarana it appears that he 
was son of Damodara Misra. 

Darnodara is author of a book (Vanibhusana) where 
he says ftS 

On the basis of this the Maithilas say that he be- 
longed to what they call Deeghavaimool section of the 
Maithila Brahmanas. But it is still open to question 
whether Damodara, the author of Vanibhusana, was the 


' Paiidita Parnie.swara Jha is the 5th in descent from Narapati Jha. He tells 
me that Narapati Jha and his brother Ganapati Jha liv^ed for some time at the 
court of the Nawab of Patna, Many villages were granted to them in Saraii 
district by the Nawab. But these villages are not now in possession of their de- 
scendants. , 

^ As for the genealogy of Padmanabha Misra, please, Cf. the final slokas of 
Supadma (Vyakarna) from which it appears that Barahariici Misra, Vyasadatta 
Misra, Durghatta Misra, Jayaditya Misra mimansa, Sripati Misra, Ganesyara 
Misra, Bhanot Misra, Halayudha Misra, Sridatta Misra, Bhavadatta Misra 
Damodara Misra, Padmanabha Misra all belonged to one family. 

Cf. the final colophon of Vanibhusana : — 


^ ^ STni?( I ^ 
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same person as the father of the author of Supadma 
Vyakarana. But as he and his ancestors have been called 
Misras in the Supadma and as the Bengali Panditas have 
never been called Misras it may be taken that he was a 
Maithila rather than a Bengali. 

He gives a list of his books in the last few slokas 
of Supadma including (i) Supadma Grammar and Pan- 
jika, (2) Prayogadipika, (3) Unadivrtti, (4) Dhatukau- 
mudi, (5) Yanlugvrtti, (6) Gopalacarita, (7) Anandalahari- 
tika, (8) ^isupalabadhatika, (9) Chandoratna, (10) x\cara- 
candrika and (11) Bhuriprayoga. 

His time is certain, i.e. he lived in the 2nd half of the 
14th century as will appear from a sloka of his Praso- 
daradivrtti, a part of his Un-adi-vrtti, which his sloka says 
he composed in the Sakayear 1297, i.e. 1375 A.D.' 

Padma T^abha Misra. 

He was Naiyayika. He was Son of Balabhadra Misra 
and brother of Biswanatha Misra. The Maithila Pahjis 
mention his family. 

His works are : - 

(1) Raddhanta-muktahara or vSiddhanta muktahara; 

(2) Cinta-mani-pariksa ; 

(3) Bhaskara tika of Uday ana’s Kirnawali ; and 

(4) Raddhanta muktahara vyakhya kanada rahasya. 

ftftaRT I wig 1 

I ffxv I srf^TWT^- 

5^ I 

I CJ. H. P. Sastri, Notices, Vol. I, p. 225, No. 228, and verse 10: — 

TrT% ’if XT- I 

tiliirTim 11 

^ Cf.^Final slokas of Bhaskara tika: — 

1 ffifidf 
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He lived after Varddhamaiia ' and is traditionally 
assigned to the 17th century A.D. 

Parasurama Jha. 

He was a student of Raghudeva Misra." He was a 
good Nayyayika and Dharmasastrika Pandita. It is tradi- 
tionally said that he lived in village jagili (in Purnea 
district ) where he had written many valuable Sanskrta 
books on palm leaves which are even now in possession of 
Pandita Parameswara Jha, Librarian to the Maharaja 
Bahadur of Darbhanga, who is said to be seventh in des- 
cent from him. His work Satasastra-samvada is a useful 
composition.^ As a student of Raghudeva Misra, he be- 
longs to the 2nd half of the 17th century. 

Parthasarathi Misra. 

He was a son of Yajiiatman Misra/ and author of: — 
Tantraratna. 

Nyayaratnamala. 

Nyayaratnakara. 

^astradipika. 

He is called a Maithila. The Pandit as of Mithila 
regard him as Maithila and even point to some individuals 


1 Cf. the slokas (at the beginning of Kirnavalitika). 

II 

2 Cf. the final sentence in Vacaspati Misra’s Vyavahara Cintamani copied by 
Paras uraiiia. 

II 

A.D.) 

This has not yet been published. The manuscript is in possession of M.M. 
Parmesvara Jha of Darbhanga. 

* Cf. the sloka No. 43 in the Prayuktitilaka of Nyaya ratnamala (Benares) 
I90(.) edition : - 

bwmi ii 
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descended from him. But apart from the fact that he 
was called a Misra (a surname found in Mithila though 
not peculiar to it), and that he was a writer on Mimamsa, 
theie is nothing else to connect him with Mithila. His 
age is uncertain. 

Pradyumna. 

He commented upon Jyotisa-Ratnavali by vSudhakara. 
He has paid tribute to Bhairava ‘ Simha in his Jyotisa 
ratnavali, and it follows that he was either a contempo- 
rary of Bhairava Simha or he lived soon after his age. He 
may, therefore, be placed in the ist half of the i6th 
century. „ 

Prajnakara. 

He was the son of Vidyakara and grandson of Misra 
Anandakaraswami. He was the author of Subodhani Nalo- 
dayatika. He was a Maithila.' His time is not certain. 

Premanidhi Thakkura. 

He was a writer on Smrti. He was the author of 
Dharmm*-adharmma-prabodhini, which consists of 12 chap- 
ters. He calls himself son of Indrapati. ’ It appears that 
he completed his works in Samvat 1410 and that he lived 
under the Nizam Sahi Rule.^ The Nizam Sahi dynasty 
ruled towards the end of the 15th century and thus he 
may be placed at the end of the same century. Evidently 
the Samvat referred to by Premanidhi was Saka and not 
Vikrama Samvat. (Saka 1410 — 1488 A.D.) 

Purusottama Deva. 

He is traditionally known to have been Maithila. 
though his Maithila nationality is very doubtful and no 
internal or external evidence is available. He is the 


> A copy of the Jy. Ratnavali with a commentary exists in the Nepal Raj 
library at Khatmandoo. Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. i, page 492. 

2 Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. II, p. 776. 

Aufrecht calls him and his father Maithili. 

* Premanidhi says that his family lived at Mahismati in Srimad Ray Nizam 
Shaha*Visayas, i.e. in the Maratha Country under the Nizam Shahi kings. 
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author of the lexicon '‘Trikandasesa” composed in the 
I2th or 13th century A.D.^ under king “ Dhrti Simha/' ^ 
Trikandasesa is the first Sanskrta kosa to name Tirhut/' 

Other works popularly attributed to Purusottama 
Deva or Gajapati Purusottama-deva include : (i) Namama- 
lika, a book on prayer, (2) Haravali, (3) Mukti-cintamani 
and (4) Durgotsava^' and (5) Bhasavrtti.'" But it is doubt- 
ful if the author of the works was identical with the 
author of Trikandasesa or that he was a Maithila. 

Raghudeva Misra (Saraswata). 

He was a Maithila Brahmana of Hariyamaya-mool 
and of Vatsya-gotra. He was son of Visnu Mflra and a 
daughter’s vSon of Acyuta Thakkura who was a son of 
Mahesa Thakkura. He is said to have been a Naiyayika 
and a good poet. He was the author of a work called 
Virudavali.^ Sultan Shahjahan being pleased with his 
learning conferrred upon him the title of Saraswata and 
gave him many valuable prizes.'’ He ma}^ be placed in 
the 2nd half of the 17th century. 

Pai^dita Raghudeva Jha. 

He is known for his Paiiji-prabandha ” compiled 
under the orders of Raja Hari Siriiha Deva and queen 


I Macdonald’s Sanskrit Literature, page 433, 1905. 

Cf Krislinaniacarya’s History of the Classical Sanskrit Literature, rst 
edition, page 179. In the Harjivali he calls himself contemporary of Janmejaya 
and Dlifti Siihha. It is not known who this Dhriti Simha was and where he 
reigned. (Cf. Aufrecht, Vol 1, p. 342 (a) ). 

Cf. page 10 of the Report 011 the Search for Sanskrit Manuscript by H. P. 
vSastri, 1906-07 to 1910-11. 

+ Cf preface to Bhasavritti, Srisa Candra Cakravarty, Rajshahi edition 
J918. 

II 

^ II 

RtVTiJ II TOT ^ 

w II ^ (I 
* Tradition. 
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Ivaksmidevi. The occasion was a marriage ceremony of 
two IVlaithil Brahmans within forbidden limits. The ist 
sloka of the Panji-prabandha gives his date (1216 Saka) 
and so he may be placed at the end of the 13th century ' 
A.D. 

Rajasekhara. 

Rajasekhara lived near Patna. His Prabandhako^a 
is a collection of half-historical tales and biographies in 
barbarous Sanskrit prose, the style resembling that of the 
Pancatantra. All his information was obtained from his 
teacher Tilakasuri, and the work was finished at Delhi in 
Samvat 1408 (1348 A.D.). His patron was Madanasimha, 
the son of Jayasimha, an intimate favourite of Muhammad 
Toghlak Shah. 

He belonged to the 14th century and is traditionally 
said to have been a Maithila. But his Maithila national- 
ity is seriously open to question and no satisfactory evi- 
dence is available on this point. 

He is to be distinguished from his name-sake, Raja- 
sekhara, the author of the San.skrit dramas Viddha-6ula- 
bhanjika, Karpuramanjari, Bala-ramayana, and Pracan-da- 
pandava or B^la-bharata, and who lived about 900 A.D."^ 

PAi^rpiTA Rama Upadhyaya (Jha). 

He was a son of Pandita Narapati Jha. He was a 
very famous Pandita in Mithila. It is traditionally said 
that he was one of Raja Panditas of Maharaja Pratapa 
Simha who granted him several villages as Jagir. These 
Jagirs are said to have been granted to him during the 
period 1170 to 78 Fasli (year) corresponding to 1763-71 
A.D. 


iirf^rr 3^:1 

nff 11 

Cf. Macdonald, Sanskrit Literature, page 366, 1905. 
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The account given of him is traditional and is backed 
up by the name in Mithila Panji. 

The work Meghaduta'' is ascribed to him. 

As a contemporary of Maharaja Pratapa Simha/ he 
may be placed towards the close of the i8th century A.D. 

Ramabhadra Upadhyaya. 

His name has been mentioned as a Maithila Pandita 
of great fame, but I have not come across his manuscripts 
in Mithila nor have I come across any manuscript or work 
of Ratisa Upadhyaya who is popularly believed to be his 
contemporary. 

In fact there have been several writers called Rama- 
bhadra, and it is difficult to say which of them was a 
Maithila, Aufrecht ^’ mentions one Ramabhadra who was 
Guru of Murari’^ Misra (author of Subhakarma Nirnaya). 

If Murari Misra was a Maithila, this Rambhadra might 
have been a Maithil. As such he may be placed in the ist 
quarter of the i6th century. 

Ramadasa Jha. 

He was author of '' Anandavijaya Nataka " (Drama) 
an unpublished work in possession of Pandita Chet- 
natha Jha of Darbhanga. Ramadasa Jha calls him- 
self a disciple of Govinda Jha^ and a contemporary of 
Raja Sundara Thakkura.^ As a contemporary of Raja 


I Cf. Pratapa Simha. 

Cf. Aufrecht Vol. I, page 571 (a) Cf. Marari Misra. 

* He is called author of two unpublished dramas, “ Nala Charitra ” and 
*• Krsna Caritra.” 

& C. f. Ananda Vijaya, 

srft — ^ ^ m Jiaw, tw i 

wifw t iT^ II 

3rft — vd ^rirTft i 
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Sundara Thakkura/ he may be placed in the first half 
of the 17th century A.D. 

Ramadatta Thakkura. 

He is the author of two works, Vivahadi-paddhati ^ and 
Dana-paddhati treating of marriage ceremony and gifts. 
He is a son of Ganesvara'" and cousin of Cande^vara.* As 
son of Ganesvara, he may be placed in the 2nd half of the 
14th century.^ 

Ratnapai^i. 

He was son of Acyuta Thakkura, minister of Raja 
Siva Simha and was father of Ravi (author of Kavyapra- 
kasa Tika). He is accredited with the authorship of 
Kavyadarpana. 

As his father was a minister of Raja Siva Simha who 
lived in the ist half of the 15th century A.D., he may be 
placed a generation later, i.e. in the 3rd quarter of the 
15th century A.D. 

Ravi Thakkura. 

He was the author of Madhumati ’’ ^ a commentary 
on the ''Kavya Prakasa.'' His father was Ratnapani 
and his grandfather was Acyuta who was a minister of 
Raja Siva Simha. As Siva Simha lived in the ist half 
of the 15th century A.D.,^ Ravi may be placed two gen- 
erations later, i.e. at the beginning of the i6th century 
A.D. 


^ — TO I 

H 




•r^ — II 
t Cf. Sundara Thakkura. 

if This work has been commented upon by Pandita Parmesvara Jha. 

^ Cf. genealogical table in the account of Cande§vara. 

* Cf. Cande^vara. 

6 This should not be confounded with “ Madhumati ” a work by Narasimha 
Kaviraja~Cf. p. 92, Vol. Ill, Catalogus Catalogorum, Aufrecht, 1903. 

6 Peterson's 3rd Report, p. 332, introd. verse 3 




II [I?] H 

Ratnapai^i was father of the author Ravi. 

'1 Cf. Siva Simha. 
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Rucidatta Upadhyaya. 

The following commentaries of his are extant, viz. (i) 
The Tattva-cintamani-prakasa/ a commentary on Gam 
gesa’s work in Nyaya, (2) TarkapMa, (3) Tarka-sara, 
(4) The Nyaya-kusumanjali-prakasa-makaranda, a sub- 
commentary of Varddhamana's commentary on Udayana- 
caryya's Vaisesika work, (5) Makaranda on Raghudeva's 
Padartha Khandanavyakhya. 

Rucidatta’ s father was Devadatta and mother Renu- 
ka. He was brother of Saktidatta and Matidatta."^ He 
was a pupil of Jayadeva.'^ He is said to have been nick- 
named '' Bhoktu,”^ 


• Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 528 (a). 

Parts of the Tattvacintamani-prakasa: — 

Upanayalaksana. 

Upadhipurvapaksagrauthatika. 

T arkagrai'ithatik a , 

Tritiyacakravartilaksauatika. 

Dvitiyacakravartilaksaiiatika. 

Dvitiyasvalaksanatika. 

Paksatapiirvapak§agraiithatika. 

Paksatasiddhafitagraiithatika. 

Pratijnalaksanatika. 

Pratyaksavada. 

Pratyaksaditritaya. 

Prathamapragalbhalaksanatika. 

Badhanta. 

Viniddhapurvapaksagrauthatika, 

Viruddhasiddhantagrafithatika. 

Vyaptyanugamatika. 

Savyabhicarapurvapaksagranthatika. 

Savyabhicarasiddhai'itagrafithatika. 

Samanyaniruktitika. 

Sainanyabhavatika. 

Rucidattiyany. 

^ Ind. Off. Cat. p. 635, Nos. 1946-7, the end verse 2 

s Sans. Coll. Cat. Ill, 544, the Tatta-cinta-mani-prakasa, iiitrod. verse 2:— 

ii 

and the final colophon : — 

* Cf. Bikaneer Manuscript Library, at the Port, Almirah No. 2, Manuscript 
N. 421 , in the leaf 271, ^abdacintamani Prakasa. 

swnft 

(H. P. SastrPs notes in manuscript dated ii-io-io). 
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He must be older than ^aka 1292 or 1370 A.D. the 
date of an old manuscript of his Tattvacintamani-Praka- 
sa-pratyaksa-khanda/ I have not seen this manuscript, 
but if his teacher Jayadeva belonged to the latter half of 
the 15th century A.D. there must be some mistake about 
this. As he was a pupil of Jayadeva," he may be placed 
in the 4th quarter of the 15th century. 

Rucipati. 

He was a Maithila Brahmana of Khauale-bejauli-mool 
and of Kasyapagotra and lived at Vaijoligrania.'^ He is 
known for his commentary on Anargha-raghava, etc. 

He was father of Dhanapati and Harapati who flour- 
ished in the latter half of the 15th century.'^ He was a 
Pandita with Maharaja Bhairava Simha alias Hari Nara- 
yana and thus there is no uncertainty regarding his time. 
He has mentioned this fact at the beginning of his com- 
mentary on Anargharaghava. It was under Raja Bhaira- 
va Simha’ s order that he undertook this commentary/ 
He may thus be placed in the first half of the 15th century 
A.D. 

RuDRADHARA UpADHYAYA. 

He was son of LakvSmidhara. 

He was a famous writer on Smrti. In the Vrata- 
paddhati, Rudradhara refers to the sayings of his brother 
both in the beginning and in the end. In the final colo- 
phon of the Suddhi-viveka, Rudradhara is called the son of 
Laksmidhara and younger brother of Haladhara, who is 
presumably the brother alluded to. Rudradhara calls 


1 Cf. Peterson’s 6th Report, P. 75, N. 190. Also p. 268, J.A.S.B., Vol. XT, 

1915- 

^ Cf. Jayadeva. 

Cf. Anfrecht, Vol, I, p. 528 (a) 

+ Cf. Dhanapati. 

Cf. the following sloka : — 

I 

Also tile colophon to be found at the end of every part of the commentary : — 
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himself vaguely as Sarmma, but by Govindananda in 
his ^raddha, and Suddhi-kaumudi he is given the title 
Upadhyaya. 

His works are also quoted by Raghuua,ndana, Kamala- 
kara and Nilakantha.^ 

His works are : — 

(i) The Varsa-krtya, dealing with a number of festi- 

vals and optional fasts, beginning with the 
Vrata of Behula. 

(ii) The Vrata-paddhati, a manual of the rites to be 

performed in connection with Vratas. 

(iii) The Suddhi-viveka, on purification, in three paric- 

chedas. It should be distinguished from the 
works of the same name by Sulapani and by 
6rinathacaryyacuramani . 

(iv) The Sraddha-viveka, dealing with the funeral rites, 

in four paricchedas, should be distinguished 
from the work of the same name by Sulapahi, 
which the author himself has quoted as Gau- 
riya. 

Rudradhara is quoted several times in the ^uddhi 
Prayascitta, Tithi, Krtya and Sama-sraddha-tattvas.’" So 
he must be older than the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He quotes the Suddhi-pradipa and the Sraddha- 
pradipa, works of Sankara Misra, though the latter may 
be the work of Varddhamana. So his time must be later 
than the third quarter of the fifteenth century. His time 
thus falls roughly in the 4th quarter of the same century. * 

Saukanatha Misra. 

He was a pupil of Prabhakara Guru * and is quoted by 
Citsukha in Manasanayanaprasadini. He is a distin- 
guished writer and is author of : — 


* Cf. Aufrecht, p. 530 (a), Vol. I. 

2 Cf. ditto. 

8 Cf. p. 405 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, Nos. 
10 and II for November and December, 1915. 

♦ Cf. the 1st sloka, Prakaranapancika (Benares) edition 1904 : — 

wmrc ii t h 
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Nyayaratna. 

Prakaranapancika. 

Prasastapadabhasyavyakhya. 

Sabarabhasyatika. 

The Panditas of Mithila look upon him as a Maithila 
and even point to some families connected with him, but 
apart from the fact that his surname was a Misra' (a 
surname not peculiar to Mithila) there is nothing else to 
connect him with Mithila. His age has not yet been 
fixed. 

Samkara Misra. 

He is author of “Smrti Sudhakara.” He is to be 
distinguished from Sarnkara Misra, ^ son of Bhavanatha 
Misra. 

The Alwar Catalogue (N. 1540) shows “Smrtisudha- 
kara” by Samkara.'* 

His Maithila nationality is asserted by himself and he 
praises king Akbar in the concluding Verses.* So he may 
be assigned to the 2nd half of the i6th century. 

SaSkara Misra.'’ 

He was son of Bhavanatha and nephew of J ivanatha. 
He wrote both on Smrti and on DarSana, chiefly Vaisesi- 
ka. His extant philosophical works are : — 

1 Cf. the final colophon of Prakaranapancika p. 231 (Benares) edition 1904: -- 

Tfw fipsr ^ i 

2 Cf. Safikara Misra, p.- 1. 

Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. II, p. 236 (a). 

* Introduction verses : — 

^ I 

and 5 verses in praise of Akbar and 3 verses in praise of Todarmall. 

iT?ft I I 

^ The following sloka by poet Gangadatta in Bhingaduta, may be quoted (it 
describes Sankara's village). 

ftwPT II 

^ Wif I 

km ii 
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(i) The Atma-tattva-viveka-kalpa-lata, a commen- 

tary on Udayanacaryya’s polemical treatise. 

(ii) The Ananda-vardhana, pleasure-increaser, a com- 

mentary on Sriharsa’s Vedantic Khandana-khan- 
da-khadya which is referred to in Pragalbha- 
caryya’s commentary thereon. 

(iii) The Tattva-cinta-mani-mayuksa, a commentary 

on Gangesa's famous work in Nyaya. 

(iv) The Tri-sutri-nibandha-vyakhya, a sub-commen- 

tary on Udayanacaryya’s tika on the first three 
sutras of Gautama’s Nyaya-sutra. It professes 
to be a supplement to the vyakhya of the 
authors of Prakasa (Rucidatta), Darpana (Ma- 
hesa) and Udyota (Vahinipati). 

(v) The Nyaya-lilavati-kanth-abharana, a commenta- 

ry on the authoritative Vaisesika work of Valla- 
bhacaryya. 

(vi) The Bheda-prakasa or Bheda-ratna-prakasa, a cri- 
ticism of the non-dualistic Vedanta, the only ori- 
ginal work in philosophy of Sankara as yet 
found. It is criticised in its turn in the Sam- 
ksepa-sariraka of Sarvajnatmana (ii. i). 

(vii) The Vaisesika-sutropaskara, a commentary on the 
Kanada-sutras, in ten adhyayas, each with two 
Ahnikas. ^ 

(viii) Kanadarahasya. 

(ix) Khandana-khanda-khadyatika. 

(x) The Chandogahnikoddhara ^ 1 

(xi) The Prayascitta-pradipa and ( All on rituals, 

(xii) The Sraddha-pradipa.*^ j 

The following works are also attributed to him ^ : — 

(i) &i Krsna Vinoda Nataka, (2) Manobhava Para- 
bhava Nataka, (3) Rasarnava, (4) Vaisesika-sutropaskara, 
(5) Chandogahnikoddhara, (6) Vadi-vinoda, (7) Amoda on 
Kusumanjali, and (8) Samanya Niruktikrodinya. 

He wrote also, apparently in his younger days a small 
comedy on the marriage of Siva and Parvati, the Gaurh 

1 It is the popular commentary on the original Sutras, and has been printed 
in the Bibl. Ind. edition. 

2 Cf. R. Mitra, Notices , Vol, VI, p. 9, No. 1989. 

Do. Vol. V, p. 286, No. 1965. 

♦ Do. Vol. VII, p. 191, No. 2430. 

^ Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 625. « 
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digambara-prahasanam, which was played at the instance 
of his father.' 

He wrote on Nyaya Vaisesika and Smrti. The begin- 
ning and the last of some of his verses bear out his 
authorship. 

The Nepal Darbar Library contains a copy of the 
Nyaya-varttika-Tataparyyatika made by a Gaudiya Am- 
basta (=vaidya) named Vasudeva at the Chaupadi (col- 
lege) of Samkara Misra in the village of Sarsapa ( = mo- 
dern Sarisava) in the ^aka year 1415 = 1488 A.D. Also 
he was the guru of Varddhamana Upaddhyaya, and '^ as 
such, he may be placed in the second half of the 15th 
century. 

He must be older than 1462 iV.D. in which year a 
manuscript of his work. Bheda-prakasa was copied as it is 
dated the Samvata year 1519.* 

Many Maithila Vidwans speak of him as “ 

” and generally say that he belonged to a very high 
family.'’ 

Sarbokutribedin. . 

He was a lawyer of Mithila. He compiled “ Vivada- 
Sararnava” at the request of Sir W. Jones and may be 
assigned to the igth century A.U. 

SiNHA Bhupaea. 

He was a contemporary of *King 'PratSpa Rudra of 
the 14th century. His Rasarnava vSudhakara is a short 
treatise on poetics Mallinatha invariably quotes from his 
w^ork in all his commentaries. His only other work is the 
Sangita-ratnakara-vyakhya, a treatise on music.“ 

He is identified with some Mithila ruler of the 14th 
century, but the question is much disputed.'' 


J Cf. H. Sastri Notices, Vol. Ill, p. 52, No. 83. 

Cf. p. 49, Vol. I, Nepal Catalogue by H. P. Sastri. 

^ Cf. Varddhanianopadhyaya. 

The Bheda-praka6a, Samvata 1519 (Hall). 

& Sankara Misra is said to have belonged to a family closely related to the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga. 

^ Page 166 of the History of the Classical Sanskrit Literature by M. Krishna - 
macaryya, ist edition. 

T' Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. I, p, 415(a) where Bhupala has been identified with 
Bhojaraja; Aufrecht attributes, however, Samgita Sudhakar-Saragitaratnakara- 
tika to Simha Bhupala (Aufrecht) Vol. I, p. 686 (fe). This seems to be the same 
work as Samgitaratnakara Vyakhya(?) 
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&VADITYA MisRA. 

He is also called Sivacaryya.' He is the author of 
Saptapadarthi, a work on Baisesika (Nyaya). He is quot- 
ed by GangeSvara in Tattva-cinta-mani, and by Harsa in 
Khandanakhandakhady a 

The Panditas of Mithila look upon him as a Maithila 
but apart from the fact that he bore the surname Misra 
and that he was a writer on Nyaya, the home of which 
is Mithila, there is nothing to connect him with Mithila. 
On the other hand, his work was well known in Southern 
India, where it was commented on by $C&dhava Saraswati 
(l6th century A.D.) who has clearly stated that he was 
a man of Southern India and lived on the bank of the 
river Kr?na.’ 

As he was a predecessor of Gangesopadhyaya who 
lived in the 12th century A.D., he cannot date later than 
the second half of the iith century A.D. 

^RDATTOPADH YA Y A . 

He is one of the most important Smrti writers in 
Mithila on Acara, i.e. the religious duties of Vajasaneyin 
(i.e. according to Sukla Yayur Veda). His works are : (i) 
Acaryya Adarsa (i.e. Acara of a Vajasaneyin,* (2) Chandog- 
ahnika (i.e. daily acara according to Sama Veda),* (3) 

1 Cf. the Sanskrit iiitrod. to Saptapadarthu by Tailanga Rama Sastri, Benares 
edition, 1893 A.D. 

2 Do. do. p. 6. 

^ II SISITT 

w ^rreBibnrf n t » 

asnfttfifjrrfvin 1 swt ftravTftint 11 a n 

Among the nibandhas, the Acar adarsa, quotes : — 

The Kalpa-taru (r). Smrti-maharnava (r). 

Kalpa-taru-kara (3). Harihara (10). 

Kama dhenu (5). Halayudha nibandha (4). Besides these 

Raja (? Bhojadeva) (2). he quotes his own Chandog-ahnika 

once. 

It is named in the Suddhi-viveka of Rudradhara. 

* The Chandog-ahnika is quoted in ^ridattopadhyaya’s own Acar-adar.sa. and 
mentions the following nibandhas and nibandha- writers : — 

Kalpa-taru (4). Chandoga-paddhati (i). 

Kalpa-taru-kara (2). Bhupala (i). 

Karaa-dhenu (7), Mitaksara (i). 

Karmma-pradipa (10). Ratna-karandika (i). 

Gopala (i). Raja (? Bhojadeva) (3). 
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Pitrbhakti (i.e. funeral ceremonies according to Yayura 
Veda),' (4) Sraddha-kalpa (funeral ceremonies according to 
Sama Veda), and (5) Samayapradipa (i.e. a treatise on 
the virtues of fast),' (6) Vratasara and (7) Avasthyadha- 
napaddhati. 

Srdatta's identity has not as yet been established but 
he is treated by the Maithilas as having been an authorita- 
tive Maithila Smrti writer. He has also made a separ- 
ate reference to several Bengal writers in his works. 
These and other considerations place him in Mithila. 

His works are quoted by Kamalakara, Divakara, 
Acararka, Devanatha, Raghunandana, Ratnapani, Rudra- 
dhara and Vacaspati Misra. Aufrecht calls him Maithila. ’ 

His posterior limit is fixed by the quotations from 
his works in the Ratnakara and by the mention of his 
name therein.* So he must be older than 1314 A. I). His 
upper limit is arrived at by his naming Harihara Misra 


vSraddha-kalpa ( i ). Smrti-niaharnava ( i ). 

Smrti-manjusa, dak.sinade^iya. (Smrti-) maharnava-prakasa (3). 

It is named in the Pitr-bhakti-taraiiginI of Vacaspati Misra, the grhastha- 
ratn-akara of Candesvara, the Gafiga-vakyavali of Vidyapati, and the Ganga- 
hbakti-tarangini of Ganapati. Safikara Mi^ra wrote a supplement to it, the Chan- 
dog-ahnik-oddhara. 

• The Pitr bhakti was written after consulting the Katiya kalpa with Kar- 
ka’s Bhasya, and the opinions of Bhupala and Gopala (nibandhakaras). It is 
mentioned in the Sraddha cintamani of Vacaspati Mii?ra, and in the Sraddha- 
viveka of Rudradhara as old (pracina). It quotes : — 


Ratna-karandika (i). 

Raja {? Vhojadeva) (3). 
Sobhakara (i). 

Smyti-manjari.fa). 

Smrti raahjusa ( i ). 

(Smyti) maharnava-prakasa (i). 
Halayudhiya Sraddh-adhyaya (3). 


Karka 'i). 

Kaika-bhasya (2). 

Kalpa- tarn (4). 

Kalpa-taru-kaya (5). 

Kam-dhenu (5). 

Gopala (i). 

Chandoga-sraddha-kalpa ( i ). 

Bhupala (i). 

Mitaksara (i). 

The Samaya-pradipa, a standard work on Vratas. It was often quoted, i.e. 
in the Krtyaratnakara of Candesvara (12 times), the Pitr-bhakti tarahgini of 
Vacaspati Misra, the Varsakrtya of Rudradhara (ir times) the Malamasa and the 
Bkada^i tattvas of Raghunandana. It quotes: — 

Kalpa-taru (5). Yogis vara (3). 

Kalpa-taru-kara (i). Raja (r). 

Karmma-pradipa (r). Sraddha-kalpa {2). 

Kama-dhenu ( i ). Sraddhy-adhyaya ( i ). 

Jitamitra (i). Harihara (4). 

Bhupala (2). 

The Gauras, Gaura-grafitha, Gaura-Smrti and Gauranibandha have been 
several times referred to. 

Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. i, p. 668. 

* Cf. p. 381 of Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, for Nov. 


22 
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and quoting from Harihara’s Bhasyas. Harihara is often 
mentioned in Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintamani (Pari^esa- 
khanda) and is therefore older than the 4th quarter of 
the 13th century. In his Bhasyas Harihara names the 
Kalpa-taru-kara (ist half of the 12th century) and cer- 
tain later commentators of Paraskara-grhya-sutra, such 
as Vasudeva Diksita and Renu Diksita. So at any rate 
Harihara cannot be later than the 3rd quarter of the 
13th century. Then Sridatta may be placed in the last 
decade of the same centuiy, as a contemporary of Hema- 
dri.' 

In h.is grammatical Paribhasa, the well-known found- 
er of the Supadma vSchool, Padmanabha Datta, calls him- 
self “ Sridatt-atmaja-sununa.” If this Sridatta be identi- 
cal with the Smrti-writer then two generations inter- 
vened. Padmanabha Datta wrote the Prasodara-vrtti in 
1375 A.D." 

Consequently Sridatta cannot be earlier than the be- 
ginning of the 14th century.* 

Sridatta Misra. 

Another writer on Smrti. His extant works are : — - 

(1) Eka-agni-dana-paddhati, dealing with gifts or 

Dana ; 

(2) Purascarana-paddhati, dealing with the ceremon- 

ies introductory to the performance of certain 
rites ; 

(3) Avasthya-dhana-paddhati, dealing with the es- 


and December, 1915. It is, however, traditionally said that Candesvara Mahtha, 
author of Ratnakara flourished during the time of Maharaja Harasimha Deva 
(of Karnata dynasty! and Bhavasimha Deva (Oinwara Maithila Brahmana Raja) 
and Sridatta flourished at the time of Devasimha, son of aforesaid Bhavasimha 
Deva. 

1 Page 381 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, for 
November and December, 1915. 

2 It may be stated that Sridattopadhyaya was the elder brother of Rudradhar 
Upadhyaya, a famous writer on Sniart-nibandha ; such as SrRddha-viveka, Suddhi- 
viveka, Vrat paddhati, etc. This appears from the colophon in Vratapaddhati as 
quoted below : — 

Dr. Har Prasad Sastri in his report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts 
{1901-02 to 1905-06), paged, writes: — 

“ Sridatta, a Maithila Brahmana, who flourished during the reign of Devasim- 
ha, wrote a paddhati which is to be found in the Nepal Catalogue. The same 
Sridatta wrote a work on Sraddha, entitled Pitrbhakti, which has been acquired.” 
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tablishnient of domestic fire according to Vedic 
rites ; 

(4) Pitrbhakti, a work on Sraddha. 

Sridatta was the son of Nagesvara Misra and bore the 
title of Avasthika.^ 

He was a contemporary of Raja Deva Simha." 

Sridatta had a younger brother Narasimha, whose 
son, Madhusudana, wrote the astrological work Jyotisa- 
pradipa-ankura.' 

It appears from the final colophon in the Nepal 
Manuscript that the Ekagni-dana paddhati was copied in 
the La. Sam. 299 corresponding to 1418 A.D. Thus ^ri- 
datta Misra may be placed in the ist half of 15th cen- 
tury/ 

This conclusion as to his date is also coiifirmed by 
the facts : (i) that Raja Dhirasimha (whose contemporary 
Sridatta was) died in La. Sam. 293 or, 413 A.D.; and (2) 
that Sridatta's nej)hew Madhusudana wrote Jyotisapradi- 
pankura during the lifetime of Raja Dhira Simha who 
surely lived in La. Sam. 321, i.e. 1441 A.D. Thus Dhira- 

* Cf. Nepal MSS. Notices, p. 129, linal colophon : — 

I 

Cf. Nepal MSS. Notices, p. 129, introd. verse: — 

11 

11 

Cf. India Office Catalogue, p. 1066 (No. 3004) where the end verses deal with 
the names of Madhusudana’s relations, on which the following family chart is 
ba.sed : — 

Nagesvara Misra (of Mandava-grama) 

J ^ 

Sridatta Mi.sra Narasiraha vSarmma = Ratnadevi 

1 

1 I I 

Govinda 1 Narahar 


Madhusudana 

•* Cf. H. P. Sastri Notices, p. 129, Nepal MSS. 


Vamadeva 
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simha-belongs in any case to the ist half of the 15th 
century. 

Sri Nivasa Misra. 

He was a preceptor of Padmanabha Misra, the author 
of Supadmavyakarana.' He is known as the author of 
the book Adbhuta Sagara"' found in Mithila and attrib- 
uted to Sri Nivasa Misra though there is another Adbhuta- 
sagara attributed to Ballala Sena (Aufreclit, vol. 3). 

Sri Nivasa Misra's time has not as yet been settled 
and all that can be said is that his name appears in Mai- 
thila Panji and that popular tradition assigns him to the 
14th century. It is sometimes doubted if the author of 
Adbhuta-sagara was a Maithila. Aufreclit has attributed 
'' Adbhuta-sagara-Sara ” apparently a commentary on 
Adbhutasagara’’ to one Sripati.'^ If Padmanabha Misra 
was a Maithila, Sri Nivasa Misra might have been a Mai- 
thila. The surname of Misra shows that they were Mai- 
thilas rather than Bengalis. 

Subhankara Thakkura. 

He is identified with Subhankara Thakkura, the suc- 
cessor of Mahesa Thakkura, the founder of the Darbhan- 
ga Raj, and is accredited with the authorship of (i) 
Tithinirnaya ; and (2) Srihasta Muktavali. He may be 
assigned to the end of the i6th century. 

SucARiTA Misra. 

He' is the author of “ Kasika” a commentary on the 
Slokavarttika of Bhatta Kumar ilia. This is quite different 
from the work of the same name by Vaidyanatha Paya- 
gunda, which is a commentary on the grammatical work 
Paribhasendu Sekhara. In the colophon, the author calls 
himself Upadhyaya and this makes his Maithila nation- 
ality very probable, especially as Maithila traditions regard 
him as Maithila. 


• Cf . the sloka in the Supadma Vyakarana : — 

2 Cf. Aufrecht, Vol. Ill, page 139(6) 

^ wirn^ ii 
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A copy of this work was made in Vikrama Samvata 
1633 ‘=1576 A.D. So he must have lived earlier than 
1576 A.D. and may be assigned to the ist half of the 
1 6th century A.D. 

SuDHAKARA. 

He is known as the author of the Astrological work 
‘ Ratnavali.’ It appears from the Ratnavali that he was 
a Maithila Brahmana of Khauale-moola.^ 

A commentary on Ratnavali is ascribed to Pra- 
dyumna * who flourished in the ist half of i6th century 
and who was a pupil of Sudhakara. He flourished 
during the time of Bhairava Simha.’’ Thus it is certain 
that our author flourished at the beginning of the i6th 
century. 

'PSJAyANACARYYA. 

The greatest follower of Vacaspati Mi^ra in Mithila in 
the Navya Nyaya school was Udayanacarya who wrote 
his Kirnavali. in the saka year 906“ or about 984 A.D. 
His famous works, in which he has attacked the J ainas 
and the Buddhists arrd others, are ; (i) Atma-tattva-viveka 
or Baudha-dhikkara ; (2) Nyaya- Ku^umahjali ; and (3) 
I<aksanavali. 

»tP*rar + + + raw 

^g»rT 

Cf. Ratnavali 

I^T I 

Cf. also the sloka at the commencement of the ** Samayasuddhi Dwaita 
Niriiaya (Vacaspati): — 

5IJT I 

^ ^r?RT- II 

fTTOTt H 

3 Cf. Manuscript of this work to be found in the Raj I^ibrary, Darbhanga. 

♦ Cf. Pradyumna. 

^ Cf. Bhairava Simha. 

<5 Cf. the last but one verse of the Laksanavali 
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The following works are also attributed to him : — ^ 

(i) Acaryamatarahasya vaisa ; (2) Kanadasutrabhasya ; 
{3) Kirnavali (Gunakiranavali, Dravyakiranavali)/ Nyaya- 
kusumanjali ; (5) Nyayavarttikatatparyaparisuddhi, and 
Bodhasiddhi. 

Udayan’s works are more popular in Mithila than even 
in Bengal or any other part of the country and that is 
particularly why he has been taken to be a Maithila. I 
have not come across any reference to or quotation from 
his work to show that he admitted himself to be a 
Maithila. He holds the same position in the Navy a 
Vai^esika schools as Sankara holds in the Vedanta.^ 

It may not be amiss to say that Udayana is known 
throughout India as having been one of the greatest 
adversaries of the Buddhist faith. 

His time is certain as he himself says at the end of 
the lyaksnavali that he lived in the saka year qob, i.e. 984 
A.D. 

Umapati Upadhyaya. 

He is known for his book Parijataharana, a drama 
in mixed Maithila and Sanskrta. The Parijataharana is a 
drama of the rupaka class. Narada presented a parijata 
flower to Krsna which he gave to Rukmini. Satyabhama 
was enraged and Krsna sent to Indra for some more, 
which he refused to give. Thereupon there was a war 
wherein he was defeated and Satyabhama was propitiated. 
The plot is well constructed and the characters are well 
developed. Arjuna, as an assistant to Krsna, plays an 
important part. The descriptions are imaginative and 
the contrast between the wives of Krsna is successfully 
brought out. 

According to Dr. Grierson, he was an inhabitant of 
village Koilaka in the Bhaur Parganah of the Darbhanga 
district. He was a courtier to the Rajaputa Prince of 
Mithila, 6th in descent from Nanyadeva, named Harisim- 


• Cf. Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, Leipzig 1891, Vol. i, p. 65. 

2 It is traditionally asserted by several Maithila Panditas that he lived in 
village Kariaun in the Samastipur sub-division and the place where he used to 
teach, is still locally pointed out. His descendants in the village are still called 
Acaryya. 

Another tradition assigns him to Mahwa, about 29 miles to the north of 
Madhepur in Bhagalpur, and his descendants are pointed out in village Karama 
close by. 
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hadeva who is famous in Mithila as the originator of the 
Panji or the genealogical records of members of the 
Brahmanas, Kayasthas and other castes and who did 
much the same for Tirhut as Ballalasena had done a 
century previously for Bengal. Accordingly Dr. Grierson 
thinks that Umapati Upadhyaya flourished between 1304 
to 1324 A.D.' I have heard from several sources in Mithila 
that Umapati Upadhyaya was a contemporary of Pandita 
Gokula Natha Upadhyaya who flourivShed in Maharaja 
Raghava vSimha's time (1701-1739). He was a Pandita of 
Raja Harihara of Mekmani in Nepal. It rests however 
on tradition. This brings him form the 14th to the 
ist quarter of the i8th century A.D.^ 

(©pD) VICASPATI MisRA. 

Vacaspati Misra was the greatest commentator on 
Navya-Nyaya and was a Maithila. — -It is said of him 
traditionally ’’ of Shankar 

and Vacaspati both are equal. 

His most famous work is the Nyaya-Varttika-tatpar- 
yya-tika, in five adhyayas, which fully expounds the sfUras 
of Gautama and which specially answers the objections 
raised by the scholars of the Buddhistic and the Jaina 
schools. His works are full of theistic and untheistic 


* Cf. pages 20-98, Volume III, part I of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society where an account of the Parijataharana has been published by 
Dr. Grierson. 

2 Cf. “The Date of Umapati” by Dr. G. Grierson, pages 552-554, Vol. Ill, 
part IV of Journal of the Bihar and Oris.sa Research Society, December, 1917. 

This independent Chieftain Harihara is traditionally assigned to Makamani, 
off the B. and N.W. Railway Station Bhaptiahi,in the Saptari Pargana, in Nepal 
Tarai and is said, at the beginning of the Parijatahara:aa, to have vanquished 
Yavanas (Muslim) : — 

II ^ H 






fkwrlii 1 ^ 


Cf. Parijataharana edited by Pandita Cetanatha Jha, Mithila Mihira Press 
(1917), Darbhanga. ^ 
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discussions. Some of his other works are : (i) Nyaya 
kanika; (2) Tatva samik^; (3) Tatva-bindu ; (4) Samkhya 
tatva-kaumudi; (5) Yoga-Bhasya Vivrtti ; (6) Vedanta sari- 
rikabha^ya bhamati ; (7) Nyaya-suci-nibandha ; (8) Tatva 
vSarada ; (9) Nyaya tattva-avaloka ; (10) Nyaya-sutroddha- 
ra; (ii) Nyaya Ratnatika ; (12) Brahma-tattva sangitodi- 
pini; (13) Yuktidipika; (14) Vacaspatya ahd; (15) Vedanta 
tattva Kaumudi.^ 

Macdonell in his ''Sanskrit Literature,” page 393 
attributes a commentary on the Samkhya karika to Va- 
caspati Misra who according to him lived in the 12th cen- 
tur)^ A.D. As Vacaspati Misra’s date is fixed by his own 
statement that he lived about the ninth century A.D. 
obviously this was another writer and should not be con- 
founded with the author of the Nyaya-varttika tattva- 
tatparyya-tika, who is generally known as the brddhci (old) 
Vacaspati Misra. But as an alternative, it may be as- 
sumed that the writer of the commentary on the Samkhya 
karika was identical with our author and belonged to the 
ninth century A.D. 

The panegyric embodied in the stone tablet at the 
Aiianta Vasudeva temple at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa 
throws a good deal of light on the state of learning and 
state of society in Bengal at the end of the tenth century 
A.D. The panegyric was written by a young scholar 
named Vacaspati Misra, who is supposed to have bloomed 
in later life as the commentator of all the six systems of 
of Hindu Philosophy.^ 

It is not certain whether Vacaspati Misra of the 
Bhuvanesvara temple had any connection with our author, 
Vacaspati Misra. 

Vacaspati Misra was followed by Jayanta. His age 
is not exactly determined yet. 

One Raghavananda, disciple of Adya-Bhagvata who 
was disciple of Visvesvara has written a commentary on 
the "Samkhya Tattva- Kaumudi ” but it is not known if 
he was a Maithila.^ Amalananda, southern Indian writer, 
wrote a commentary called Vedanta Kalpa Taru on Vacas- 


1 Cf. Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalo^orum Vols : I, III. 

Cf. Journal of the Bihar and Onssa Research Society, June, 1919, p. 176. 

Cf p. 13 of Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 1895- 1900 by H. P. 
Sastri. 
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pati, is Bhasya Bhamati and flourished about the middle 
of the 13th century A.D.‘ 

He lived in the Samvat Viktamaditya 898 correspond- 
ing to A.D. 841 in which year his Nyaya-Suci-Nibandha 
was completed. 

VARDDH AM ANOP ADH Y A YA . 

He was a distinguished writer on Smrti, and an em- 
ployee of the Mithila king. He calls himself son of the 
poet Bhavesa in the Vilva-pancaka family and of Bhar- 
dwajagotra.^ He calls himself Upadhyaya in some of his 
colophons. He calls Vacaspati^ and Sankara as hisGura- 
vah. It appears that Gandaka Misra was his brother.^ 

His well known works are : — 

(i) The Gahga-krtya-Viveka, a discussion of the texts 

on the rites to be performed on the banks of 

the sacred river Ganges ; 

(ii) The Gaya-paddhati, a manual of the rites to be 

performed at Gaya ; 

(iii) The Gaya-vidhi-viveka, or a discussion of the rules 

for performing the Sraddha at Gaya ; 

(iv) The Danda-viveka, an elabomte discussion of the 


1 Cf. Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XVIII, 
89 ; also Transaction of the ninth Congress of the Orientalists, i, 423. 

2 Cf. Smrti-tattvamrta and Paribhasa-Viveka. 

Cf. Ganga krtya viveka. 

In the final colophon of the Danda-viveka he is called Dharmmadhikaranika 
or judge, and in the Smrtitattvamrta he is called Maha-dharmmadhikari or chief 
judge. 

* Local tradition asserts that his mother’s name was Garuri. He lived in 
village Nari-bhadauna. One of his tanks called Mathi-ahi is still found in village 
Asi in Darbhanga and there is a temple of Vi§pu and Gariira on the bank of the 
tank. The images of Visnu and Garura were found by the excavation in the year 
1281 Pasli corresponding to 1874 A.D. during the famine period. 

There is a village called Dekuli near Laheriasarai Kutchery in which there is 
an image called “ God 6iva Varddhamaneswara ” established by him. 

6 Abhinava Vacaspati Mi6ra, who lived during the time of Ramabhadra must, 
however, have been his contemporary. Abhinava Vacaspati Mi;^ra has referred to 
Varddhamana’s Smrti-paribhaga in the Sraddha-cintamani and the Krtya Mahar- 
nava and has also mentioned him in the Dwaitanirnaya. They had mutual 
respect for each other. 

8 Cf. the Danda-viveka (As. Soc. MS., p. i) introductory verse 6: — 

ftrsrv Ring w 


23 
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texts treating of punishment in the civil and 
criminal law, in seven paricchedas ; 

(v) The Dvaita-viveka, a discussion of the doubtful 

points of smrti ; 

(vi) The Paribha§a-viveka, a discussion of various 

smrtic matters including definitions of technical 
terms ; 

(vii) The Sraddha-pradipa or lamp of funeral ceremon- 

ies; 

(viii) The Smrti-tattvamrta or Smrti-tattva-viveka, a 
general digest of smrti with discussion ; 

(ix) The (Smrti) Tattva-amrta-sar-oddhara, or the ex- 

tract of the essence of his own Tattvamrta 

‘ 

(x) The Smrti-paribhasa, on the definition of Smrtic- 

technical terms, with discussion of the appro- 
priate times and other matters ; and 

(xi) Jalasayadi-vastu-vidhi, §anti-paustic-viveka, etc., 

etc. 

(xii) Nama Sastrartha Nirnaya. 

He flourished in the time of Mithila rulers Bhairava 
(cf. Danda-viveka) and Rama Bhadra (c/. his Ganga- 
Krtya-viveka and Tatvamrta Ssr-oddhara) . ' It appears that 
a manuscript of his Ganga-krtya-viveka was written in 
the year La. Sam. 376, i.e. 1496 A.D. So he may be 
placed between 1450 A.D. and 1550. This Varddhamana 
must be distinguished from Varddhamana, son of Gange- 
sopdddhyaya who lived in the 13th century. 

Varddhamanopadhyaya. 

Varddhamana has spoken of Gange^wara as his father 
and preceptor as will appear from Lilavati Prakasa. He 
wrote on Nyaya‘ : — 

(i) The Tattva-cintamani-prakasa, a commentary on 


1 This Varddhamanopadhyaya should be distinguished from the Naiyayika of 
the same name, son of Gaiigesopadhyaya who flourished in the 13th century. For 
this reason Raghunandan often calls the Smfti-writer Navya- Varddhamana (the 
modern Varddhamana). 
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his father's work, to be distiuguished from a 
work of the same name by Rucidatta : ‘ 

(ii) The Nyaya nibandha-prakasa, a commentary on 

Udayanacaryya's Nyaya-varttika-tatparyya- 
pari^udahi ; 

(iii) The Nyaya-parisista-prakasa, a commentary on 

Udayanacaryya's Nyaya-parisista, quoted in his 
own No. vi, and in Jayadeva’s Aloka; 

(iv) The Prameya-nibandha-prakasa, which may be 

the same as the Prameya-tattva-bodha, quoted 
as his by Rucidatta in the Nyaya-kusum-anjali- 
prakasa-makaranda 

(v) The Kirnavali-prakasa, a commentary on Udaya- 

nacaryya’s work, in two sections, — Dravya and 
Guna ; 

(vi) The Nyaya-kusum-anjali-prakasa, a commentary on 

Udayana’s famous polemical work; quoted by 
Haridasa Bhattacaryya in his Kusuni-anjali-tika 
and commented upon by Rucidatta : 

(vii) The Nyaya-lilavati-prakasa, a commentary on Val- 

labhacaryya's work-quoted in Jayadeva’s Aloka ; 
(viii) The Khandana-khanda-khMya-prakasa, a commen- 
tary on Sriharsa’s famous work, referred to in 
Pragalbhacaryya’s commentary (the Khandaiiod- 
dhara).^ 

Varddhamana Mahopadhyaya is named in the Sarv- 
vadar-sanasangraha of Madhavacaryya, under No. xiii, 
Paninidarsana. So he must be older than the 2nd half 
of the 14th century. Also he must be older, than Jaya- 
deva, who commented on two of his Vaisesika works. 
Jayadeva’s time cannot be earlier than the ist half of the 
15th century.* He speaks of Varddhamana reverently as 
Mahamahopa-dhyaya-caranah ” ; and so a fair interval 
must have elapsed between the two. 

There is, however, a manuscript of the Kusumanjali 
Prakasa by Varddhamana in the Government collections in 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, MS. No. 794 and is written in 
two different hands, of which the latter is a restoration 


1 For a MS. cf. the Benares College Catalogue, 193. 

2 The Bib. Ind. ed. the Kusumanjali Prakasa I, p. 384. 
8 Sans. Coll. Ill, 199, No 314. 

♦ Cf. Jayadeva. 
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dated Saka 1342 =A.D. 1420, the earlier portions being 
written in script at least 70 to 100 years older, because the 
figure 3 is represented therein as Bengalee Professor 
Bendall says that the use of for is found between 1300 
and 1360 A.D. ; cf. plate in his Cambridge Catalogue. 
This will place the manuscript about 1340 A.D. and show 
that Vardhamana must have lived in the 13th century A.D. 

VA5;GAMAlsri. 

Sangitabhaskara is a commentary on the music art. 
It was composed by Jagajjyotirmalla with the help of a 
Maithila Pandita Vangamani. The same royal author 
composed a work on music entitled Sangita Sarasangraha. 
Brahma is said to be the primordial founder of the art of 
musicj dancing and dramaturgy and he gave it to Bharata 
who composed a large work in hundred thousand slokas. 
The Raja says that it is not known whether this work still 
exists or not, but that he consulted the short work of 
Bharata, ‘ and of Bipradasa and all other works that came 
wdthin his purview.^ 

As a contemporary of Jagajjyotirmalla, he may be 
placed in the ist half’of the 17th century'^ A.D. 

Vamsa Mai^i. 

Gita-digambara is a drama written in imitation of the 
inimitable Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. It was written by 
Vamsamani, a Maithila Brahmana whose father was Rama- 
candra. The author lived in Nepal and wrote this work 
shortly after the performance of the gift of Tulapurusa by 
Pratapamalladeva about the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury. ** 

Vasudeva Misra. 

He wrote a commentary on the Tattva-cinta-mani of 
Gangesa.^ 

J Chapters in the Agnipuraiia are meant, I believe. 

2 Cf. H. P. Shastri’s report on Sanskrit Manuscripts 1895-1900, page ii. 

J agaj jyotirmalla was a Nepal king of the 15th century. Cf. Duff’s Chrono- 
logy of India, 1899, page 262. But Bendall assigns him to the ist half of the 
17th century A.D. Cf. p. 30 of Bendall’s History of Nepal, in H. P. Sastri’s Cata- 
logue, Vol. I. 

* H. P. Sastri’vS report on Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1895-1900, page 18 . Also 
Aufrecht Volume III, p. 33 (^). 

& The Cinta-mani-tika (Ind. Off. Cat., page 632, No. 1939I, introd. verse 2 : — 
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In the final colophon he is described nephew of 
is given the title Nyaya-siddhanta- 
sarabhijna, expert in the essence of logical conclusions. 
He wrote his work for the understanding of those who 
found fault with the words of his guru Jayadeva. As 
nephew of Jayadeva^ his time falls in the 4th quarter 
of the 15th century, 

ViDYAKARA MiSRA. 

He was a Maithila and is accredited with the author- 
ship of Raksasa-kavyatika. He is assigned to the 19th 
century A.D. 

ViDYAPATI ThAKKURA.^ 

He is known as the most versatile and distinguished 
scholar of Mithila. He has written on almost all bran- 
ches of learning. He lived under the patronage of the 
then ruling family of Mithila, i.e. that of Kamesvara 
and has attributed most of his works to the members of 
his family.’ Vidyapati is traditionally said to have be- 

and the final colophon of the Anumana-khanda ; — 

1 Cf. Jayadeva. 

2 For one who wants to .study Vidyapati thoroughly, Vidyapati’s Padavali by 
Nagendra Natha Gupta published at the instance of the late Mr. Saroda Carana 
Mittra (printed at the Calcutta Kuntalin Press, 1316 F. edition), is recommended. 

8 The works with the names of the royal member against each, are chronolo- 
gically arranged : — 

(i) The Kirtti-lata, mixed Sanskrit and Maithili poem in praise of Kirtti-simha 
(and Virasiihha). 

(ii) The Bhu-parikrama-grafitha, moral tales told to Baladeva during his 

travel to Janaka-de§a, by order of Devasiiiiha (names his son ^ivasimha). 

(iii) The Purusa-pariksa, moral tales, by order of ^ivasiriiha (expanded from 

No. ii). 

(iv) The Kirtti pataka, an amatory poem in Maithili, in the time of Sivasimha. 

(v) The Padavali, Maithili songs about Radha and Kfsna, the work by which, 

Vidyapati is best known, and on which his fame rests. A large number 
of the songs has at the end the names of ^ivasithha and his queens, and 
a few of Devasimha and his queen. Occasional verses mention Bhogis- 
vara, Arjunasiiiiha, Amarasimha, Raghavasimha, and Rudrasiihha. 

(vi) The LikhanavaK, on letter-writing, attributed to Raja Puraditya who 

killed Arjuna (Siraha). 

(vii) The Gahga-vakyavali on the religious rites in connection with the Gafiges, 
attributed to Visvasade^i, queen of Padiiiasiiiiha. 
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longed to the family of GaneSvara Mi§ra ‘ but he does not 
say so in any of his works and in fact he has not given 
any information regarding his family connection. 

His songs are most widely known and sung not only 
in Mithila but also in Bengal.' 

We must recognize the great services rendered by 
Dr. Grierson to the cause of Mithila literature and espe- 
cially to the popularization of the works of Vidyapati 
Thakkura. It was he who first collected the most popu- 
lar songs of Vidyapati and published them under the aus- 
pices of the Bengal Asiatic Society. He has commented 
on the traditions relating to Vidyapati in the Indian Anti- 
quary and Journals of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But 
it cannot be said, as subsequent discoveries have shown, 
that Dr. Grierson succeeded in obtaining all the songs of 
Vidyapati. 

• The extent of his works shows that he must have 
lived to a good old age. The following is a list of his 
works'^; — 

(i) The Ganga-vakyavali,* dealing with various rites 
and duties to be observed on the banks of the 
sacred river Ganges (a work on Smrti). 


(viii) The Saiva-sarvva. 4 va-sara, on the essence of the Saiva-worship, attributed 
to Vi^vasadevi. 

(ix) The Dana-vakyavali, on the religious gifts and their ceremonies, attribut- 

ed to Dhiramatidevi, queen of Narasiihhadeva. 

(x) The Durga-bhakti-tarafigini, on the pramaiia and the prayoga of Durga 

worship, composed under the patronage of Dhirasimha, whose brothers 
Bhairavendra and Candrasimha are also named. 

J Cf. Gane^vara Mi^ra. 

=2 They were widely sung in Tirhut in King Akbar's time in A.D. 1556 to 1605 ; 
cf. Aiu-i-Akbari, Vv 1 . II, translated by Jarrett, Calcutta, 1910 edition. 

^ The following are to be found in the Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur dis- 
tricts : — 

(£) Kirti-pataka, (2) Purusa-par.k§a, (3) Likhana-vali, (4) Bibliaga-sagara, (5) 
Dana-vakyavali, (6) Gay^patala, (7) Gang^-vivek^, (8) Saiva-sarvasvasara, p9) 
Ganga*vaky 4 vali, (10) Jyoti^a-darpaua, (ii) Varsa-kjrtyadi, (12) Padyavali, and 
(13) Bibhagasara. 

The following slokas from his Bibhaga-sara and his Ganga-bhakti-tarangini 
may be quoted with advantage : — 

^ II 

Rnii^r fNiV! ftnv: fnr i 

* The Gaiiga-vakyavan collects together quotations on the subject from the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Chafidoga-pari^ista, the Maitrayapiya-pari^ifta- 
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(2) The D 4 na-vaky 4 vali,' treating of the various 

kinds of religious gifts and of their ceremonies 
(a work on Smrti). 

(3) The Varsa-krtya/ dealing with the fasts and festi- 

vals during the year (a work on Smrti). 

(4) The Vibhaga-sara, the essence of partitions, on 

inheritance and partition (a work on Smrti). 

(5) The Kirti-lata, mixed Sanskrit and Maithili poem 

in praise of Kirtti-siinha (and Vira Simha). 

(6) The Bhu-parikrama grantha, moral tales told to 

Baladeva during his travd to Janaka-de^a. It 
describes important places between Naimisa- 
ranya modern Nirakhar in the Sitapur district 
(U.P.) and Mithila and is a sort of a Gazeteer. 

(7) The Puru§a-pariksa, moral tales by order of Siva- 

Siinha. 

(8) The Kirti-pataka, an amatory poem in Prakrta 

and Maithili. 

(9) The Padavali, Maithili songs about Radha and 

Krsna. 

(10) The Likhanavali, on letter- writing. 

(11) The Saiva-Sarvvasva-sara, on the essence of the 

*Saiva worship, attributed to Vi^vasadevi. 

(12) The Durga-bhakti-tarangini, on the Pramana and 

the Prayoga of Durga worship. 

That Vidyapati was exceedingly learned can never be 
disputed. His Raj taranginl contains a song by one 


Yogi-Yajfiavalkya, Puraiias, Smrti-karas and others, among which may be men- 
tioned the following : •— 

Kalpa-taru (3). Darpai^ia (i). 

Kalpa-taru-kara (2) Parijata (i). 

Kalpa-druma-kara ( I ). Bhoja-raja (2). 

Kal ottara ( i ), Mitak§ara { i ). 

Gahe^vera Misra (2). Raja marttaicida (i). 

Gafigeya (6). (Smrti mahar;iava). 

Chandog-ahnika (i). praka§a(i). 

Smrti-samuccaya (2). 


It mentions vSapta-grama as Daksi^a-Prayaga and as Mukta-veni, and is herein 
followed by Vacaspati Mi^ra (Tirtha-cintamaijii), Ga^apati (Ga^iga-bhaktitarahgi- 
ni) and Raghunandana (Prayascitta-tattva). It is quoted by Gat;iapati in the 
Ganga-bhakti-tarah-ginf, by ^rinatha in the Krtya-tattv-aniava, and by Raghii- 
nandana in several of his tattvas, while the author (kara) is named by Goviuda- 
nanda in the Varsa-kriya and the Suddhi-kaumudi.* 

1 It mentions the Kalpa-taru (i), the Dana-sagara (i), BhupMa (i), Bhoja- 
raja (1), the Ratnakara (3), I.,ak§midhara (i), and the Sagara (8). It is quoted 
once by Raghunandana in the Vivaha tattva. 

* The Varsa krtya has been quoted in Raghu-nandana’s Malamasa tattv 
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Candra Kala who was Vidyapati’s daughter-in-law as 
indicated by the colophon of the commentator Lochana. 

It shows what an illustrious family it was. 

In the very year of his accession to the gaddi Raja 
Siva Simha is said to have granted sanad of village Bispi 
to Vidyapati Thakkura. This deed of gift is inscribed on 
a copperplate (preserved at Darbhangah). Dr. Grierson 
thought that this was not the original, i.e. that it was 
forged. The fact, however, remains that a Brahmana 
family called that of Vidyapati held possession of this 
village for a long time until the year 1257 (Fasli) when 
they were dispossessed by a Settlement officer who consi- 
dered the deed unreliable. This shows that Vidyapati 
must have belonged to the locality where the family in 
possession was .settled, i.e. Bispi. 

It is traditionally believed that Vidyapati met Pak- 
sadhara Misra more than once. It is said that after 
having entertained a large number of Brahmanas in his 
house, Vidyapati saw an old man sitting in the corner. 
This drew from him the remark : — 

Os Cs 

i.e. seated in a corner of the house like a small insect, the 
guest could not be seen on account of his shortness. 

Paksadhara Misra is said to have retorted by say- 

* 5Tf!r ^ 1 

i.e. obtuse-headed man cannot look into delicate or subtle 
matters. 

Vidyapati at once recognised the presence of Paksa- 
dhara Misra and entertained him. 

In Bengal, Vid3^apati has been immortalized by Vais- 
nava Dasa by his work Pada-kalpa-taru. Vidyapati was 
known as having been a Bengalee and a contemporary 
of Candidasa and even now Candidasa and Vidyapati, 
whose compositions are contained in the Kalpa-taru are 
admitted to have been the first poets in the Bengali 
literature and even now it is sometimes believed in Bengal 
that Vidyapati was a Bengalee. But the fact remains that 
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while Vidyapati used Brajbhasa, Candiddsa's compositions 
are free from such admixtures. It is not denied that 
there is not appreciable difference between Vidyapati’ s 
language and the old Bengalee. It is equally undeniable 
that Vidyapati’ s song has been sung in Bengal for the 
last five centuries. All these go, however, to establish the 
influence of Viyapati over the old Bengali literature and 
the ineffable affinity between the Maithili and the original 
Bengal dialects. It is also known that Vaisnavik poets 
freely imitated the language and style of Vidyapati. But 
the fact remains that Vidyapati’ s language is used up to 
this day by Maithili poets and writers though in a little 
modified form whereas Bengal broke with Vidyapati’ s 
language and style long ago. It has also been ascertained 
that Vidyapati’ s compositions have shown different mas- 
culine and feminine forms of verbs as applicable to mas- 
culine and faminine nouns or nominatives. This is found 
to this day in Maithili dialects. As the late Mr. Saroda 
Carana Mittra has shown, most of the Vaisnavik poets of 
Bengal have built upon the foundation stone laid by 
Vidyapati, i,e. they have freely used Vidyapati’s ideas and 
expressions. But the fact that so many of the epithets 
and expressions contained in Kalpa-taru can be explained 
only on reference to the Maithili literature, shows the 
direction from which its author drew his inspiration in 
spite of the fact that in Vidyapati’s time the Maithili alpha- 
betic characters were identical with the Bengali alphabetic 
characters and even to this day there is a striking resem- 
blance between the two.^ 

Arguments adduced in favour of Vidyapati’s Maithili 
nationality by the late Babu Raj Krsna Mukharjee in the 
‘"Bang Darsana” of Jyesta 1282, still hold good and may 
be summarised below : - 

(1) Vidyapati has mentioned the Mithila Rajas ^iva 

Simha, Rupa Narayana and Sivasimha’s wife 
Laksimadevi in so many of his songs. 

(2) Vidyapati is found in the Maithili Panji. 

(3) There are more interesting stories to be heard 

1 I need hardly enter into a discussion to illustrate my point. I can only 
refer those interested in the subject to the momentous work on Vidyapati by 
Mr. Nagendra Natha Gupta and Mr. Saroda Carana Mittra (Calcutta, 1316 F 
edition). 
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regarding Vidyapati’s life, death and work in 
Mithila than in Bengal. 

(4) The deed of gift inscribed on copperplate in fa- 

vour of Vidyapati. by Raja Siva Simha in res- 
pect of village Bispi in Mithila (Darbhanga 
district) enabled a Brahmin family, said to 
have been descended from him to remain in 
possession of the village for centuries until ous- 
ted by the Settlement Authority who assessed 
it to Government Revenue. 

(5) The copy of Bhagawata written by Vidyapati 

himself is still to be found in village Tarauni in 
the Darbhanga district. 

It may also be mentioned that several books written 
by Vidyapati such as Purusapariksa and Durga Bhakti- 
tarangini, etc., are not to be found in use beyond 
Mithila. These books mention the contemporary ruling 
family much in the same way as it is described in the 
Mithila Panji. Vidyapati’s songs prevalent in Mithila 
bear striking resemblance to the songs prevalent in Bengal 
and attributed to Vidyapati. 

His influence on the life and literature of Bengal is 
evident from the fact that even Caitanya, the greatest 
Vaisnavik reformer used to recite the songs of the Maithila 
Vidyapati in the streets of Nawadwipa where he was born. 
Most of the Vaisnavik poets and followers of Sri Caitanya 
have imitated the language and sentiments of Vidyapati 
and Vidyapati is even to this day known as the first poet 
of the Bengalee literature. The diction of the songs of 
Vidyapati, which are known and sung in every part of 
Bengal, bears a striking resemblance to old Bengalee. His 
manuscripts do not differ from the written characters of 
the; old Bengalee. 

Though his songs appear to be love songs, it can be 
safely asserted that Vidyapati’s songs are full of philo- 
sophy and that there is nothing blasphemous or lewd or 
immoral in them. It must be admitted on all hands that 
they are all holy compositions which Caitanya himself used 
to sing. In fact it was the great reformer Caitanya who 
really immortalized Vidyapati’s songs.* 

i The following passage relating to Vidyapati from Dr. Grierson may be 
qucted: — 
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The manuscript of the Kdvya-prakaSa-viveka, copied 
by the order of Vidyapati, bears the date La. Sam. 291, 
i.e. T410 A.D. The manuscript of Bhagawata Purana 
copied by Vidyapati himself bears the date La. Sam. 309, 
i.e. 1428. 

Vidyapati accordingly may be placed at the begin- 
ning of the 15th century.* 

It is settled by one of Vidyapati’ s compositions con- 
tained in his collection of songs written on palm leaves* 
(in characters resembling old Bengalee) which were preserv- 
ed along with the Bhagawata, in village Tarauni in the 
Darbhanga district, that Raja Deva Siinha died in La. 
Sam. 293, Saka year 1324, month of Caitra ; Krsna-Sagti, 
on a Thursday and that Sivasiihha ascended the throne 
on that date. Thus there is no difficulty as regards the 
settlement of Vidyapati’s time,* as he was undoubtedly a 
contemporary of Sivasitnha. Vidyapati’s reference to the 
various ruling princes of Mithila during his time also 
helps us to fix his date with some amount of certainty. 
He has mentioned Kirti Siinha* who lived towards the 
close of the 14th century. I^e has also referred to Dhira 


“ I have grouped the songs into classes, according to the subjects of which 
they treat ; one class for instance, treating of the first yearnings of the soul after 
God, another of the full possession of the soul by love for God, another for the 
estrangement of the soul, and so on. To understand the allegory, it maybe taken 
as a general rule that Radha represents the soul, the messenger or duti, the 
evangelist or else the mediator, and Krsna of course the deity " 
glowing stanzas of Vidyapati are read by the devout Hindu with as little of the 
baser part of human sensuousness as the Song of Solomon is by the Christian 
priest " “They (Vidyapati’s poems) became great favourites of the more 

modern Vaisnava reformer of Bengal — Caitanya, and through him, songs purpor- 
ting to be by Vidyapati have become as well known in Bengal households as the 
Bible is in an English one (page 54 of Vidyapati’s Padawali by Nagendra Natha 
Gupta printed at Calcutta, 1316 P. edition). 

1 The village Tarauni in the Darbhanga district holds a copy of his Bhaga- 
wata written by Bidyapati himself. In the colophon of this copy occurs, 

“ fq ^ filfir I” 

^ Cf. Good Old Days of the Hon’ble John Company by W. H. Carey, Vol. I, 
Calcutta, 1907 edition, p 305, where it has been stated that Vidyapati flourished 
about the year 1389 A.D. 

8 This palm leaf book though not transcribed by Vidyapati himself must have 
been written either in his lifetime or soon after him. This is evidenced by its old 
appearance. It is very valuable as it contains songs prevalent both in Bengal and 
Mithila. 

* Cf. p. 4 of preface of Vidyapati's Padavali by Narendra Natha Datta 
Calcutta, 1316 F. edition some of his songs such as : — 

ftiw KI'* B ” 

Cf . Kirti Simha. 
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Simha ' who surely lived about 1440 A.D. Thus Vidya- 
pati surely lived in the first half of the 15th century A.D. 

VlSIilUDATTA JhA. 

He is said to have been the nephew of Pandita Nara- 
pati Jha of Tarauni in the Darbhanga district. Pandita 
Parameswara Jha, Librarian to the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Darbhanga, who comes of that family, quotes some slokas 
which show that; Maharaja Pratapa Siiiiha granted him 
Jagir of village Simara in the Sitamarhi Subdivision in 
the Muzaffarpur district on Jyesta sudi Dasami, 1171, cor- 
responding to 1765 A.D. It is also said that the original 
sannda of the grant is still in possession of Pandita Sri 
Narayana Jha of Tarauni in the Darbhanga district. 

Certain slokas are quoted by his descendants in his 
village which show that he got some villages (such as 
Simara, etc., in Sitamarhi Subdivision in Muzaffarpur) 
from Maharaja Pratapa Simha of Darbhanga. I have not 
yet been able to get an authentic list of his literary efforts. 
A commentary on “Anargha Raghava'' is ascribed to 
him. He may be placed in the latter half of the i8th 
century. 


i Cf. Dhira Simha. 
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chapter I. 

The SAINT1.Y Scholars of Mithils. 

In the preceding pages, an account of the individual 
modern Sanskrta writers of Mithila has been given. But 
though these writers do not seem to go back to earlier 
than the 8th or the 9th century A.D. and though no 
manuscript appears to exist as dating earlier than the 
iith century A.D., it must not for a moment be forgotten 
that the civilization of Mithila goes back to hoary anti- 
quity and the works of the modern Sanskrta writers, 
wdiich fall under certain recognised groups, are mainly 
based on their ancient prototypes. In the following pages, 
an attempt will be made to classify the works and to 
trace them to their ancient originals. 

Mithila is said to be the home of Navya Nyaya which 
is an amalgamation of the two (out of 
Sages^aud^andent Schoi- , systems of Hindu Philosophy, viz. 

Nyaya (i.e. logic) and Vaisesika (i.e. 
knowledge of substance). It is said that Gautama, the 
author of Nyaya-siitra, and Vatsyayana Paksilaswamin ^ 


1 Cf. the collected works of Max Miiller, the six systems of Indian Philosophy, 
1916 edition, pp. 84 and 85, where the six systems are described a.s : — 

(i) Sankhya; (ii) Yoga ; (iii) Vedanta; (iv) Miraamsa ; (v) Vaisesika; and (vi) 
Nyaya. 

2 Vatsyayana, the author of “ Nyaya-siitras ” has been identified with Vat- 
syayana, the author of Kamasutra, a book on amours’ -yCf. Note on the supposed 
identity of Vatsyayana and Kautilya, by Mr. R. Sarma Sastri in the Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Vol VI, pp. 210-216; alsocf. Vatsyayana, the author of the Nyaya 
Vasya, by Pandit Satischandra Vidyabhusan, Indian Ant., 1915, April, p. 82 

Neither in the “ Nyaya-sutra ” nor in the “ Kamasutra” does he say where 
he composed his work. He mentions (in the Kamasutra) “ Nagar” and '* Naga- 
rikyahs ’ ’ 

(i) nwfkvfj | Benares edi. p. 127. 

(ii) 5 T g l Benares edi. p. 295. 

and bis commentator Jayamangala without any justification understands “ Naga- 
ra” to mean Pataliputra (modern Patna). But in fact the author of Kamasutra 
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(the author of Nyayabha?ya, the commentary on Nyaya- 
sQtra), the originators of this system, lived in Mithila but 
this cannot be said as yet to have been conclusively 
established. 

The Balmiki Ramayana tells us that Rama came to 
the place of Gautama after crossing 
Gautama a_native of nyers Sone and Ganges and visit- 

ing Raja Sumati of Baisali and before 
reaching Janakapura, and that he liberated the soul of 
Gautama’s wife, Ahilya who had been turned into a stone 
near Gautama’s place. The traditional situation of this 
place is the Tirtha (i.e. holy place) of Ahiyari (i.e. Ahilyas- 
thana, i.e. Ahilya’s place) near Kamtaula in Darbhanga 
District. It may therefore be taken especially on Bal- 
miki’ s authority that Gautama lived in Mithila and was a 
Maithila.' 

But we do not know whether Gautama, the author of 
the ‘Nyaya-sutra ’ was identical with the Gautama of 
Balmiki Ramayana. There was a Gautama who wrote 
the Gautama Dharmasastra which can hardly date from 
later than the 5th century B.C.’’ 

Also it is well known that “ Gautamas ” are mentioned 
in the “Brahmana” (Cir.500 B.C.,') as spiritual teachers.* 

Also the Sakyas of Kapilavastu (Cir. 500 B.C.) among 
whom Buddha'' was born, were called “Gautamas.” 

Though the early date (500 B.C.) for Gautama, the 
author of the Nyaya-sutra, is not recognised by all who 
have made a special study of the subject, it is admitted 
that Dingnaga who has interpreted the Nyaya system in a 
Buddhist sense has been mentioned by the famous Sams- 


makes only meagre mention of places in Eastern India and shows his familiarity 
only with Western India in detail. His “ Nagara” must therefore be in Western 
India and an ancient city called “Nagara” has been indentified with ruins scat- 
tered over an area of nearly 45 sqr. miles in extent in the Jayapore Estate, 25 
miles to the south-south-east of Tonk and 45 miles to the north-north-east of 
Bundi. 

Cf. the Report on Archaeological Survey of India, by Cunningham, Vol. VI, 
pp. 161-2. 

' *iwr firfwraf fi r y i faai i wf srrw 

nm: I ’^nr?siT*rurfnq^ 'ifirawr i vjq’iii! i 

CS 

-2 Cf. Macdonell's Sanskrit Literature* 1917, page 260. 

Cf. page 202 of Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature, 1917 edition. 

* Cf. page 215 of do. do. 

^ Cf. do. do. do. 
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krta poet Kali Dasa in his famous work “MeghadQta.” 
Now Kali Dasa is said to have lived not later than the 
6th century A.D. and it may be safely assumed that 
Dingnaga was a contemporary of Kali Dasa if he did not 
live before Kali DSsa’s time, and in any case it is certain 
that the “ Nyaya-sfltra ” and its author Gautama existed 
some considerable time before Kali Dasa wrote his 
“Meghaduta” in the 6th century A.D.' 

All this shows that though it is not certain when 
Gautama, the author of the Nyaya-sUtra lived and whe- 
ther he was a native of Mithila, it is most probable that 
he existed about 500 B.C.* and that he worked for a 
major portion of his life in Mithila which has always been 
the home of “Nyaya ” philosophy. 

It is generally recognised that Nyaya and Vai^esika 
are dry and unimaginative, and consist of business-like 
expositions of what can be known, either of the world 
which surrounds us or of the world within us, that is, of 
our faculties or powers of perceiving, conceiving, or rea- 
soning on one side, and the objects which they present to 
us, on the other. It should be remembered that, like the 
Sarhkhya and Yoga and to a certain extent like the 
Purva and Uttara Mimamsa, the Nyaya and Vai^esika 
also have been treated as forming but one discipline. We 
possess indeed a separate body of Nyaya-sutras and 
another of Vaisesika-sutras, and these with their reputed 
authors, Gautama and Kanada, have long been accepted 
as the original sources whence these tw'o streams of the 
ancient philosophy of India proceeded. 

It should always be borne in mind that the Stitras 
ascribed to Gautama and Kanada presuppose a long pre- 
vious development of philosophical thought and instead 
of regarding the two as independent streams, it seems far 


1 Cf. the collected works of Max Muller, the six systems of Indian Philosophy, 
1916 edition, page 364 

Also cf. Prof. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan in journal of Buddhist Text Socie- 
ty IV, Parts III and IV, page 16. 

Also cf. pp. 21 1 to 214 of “ Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, Vol. XV 
Yan Chwang Vol. II, Thomas Waters, R.A.S. 1905. 

Also Weber’s Ind. lit. p. 209, Note 245. 

2 Cf. The arguments advanced by Mahadeo Rajarama Bodas, the Tarkasam- 
graha of Annambhatta, with the author’s Dipika and Govardhana’s Nyayabodhini, 
prepared by the late Rao Bahadur Yasavanta Vasadeo Athalya and published 
with critical and explanatory notes, Bombay, 1897. 
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more likely that there existed at first an as yet undifferen- 
tiated body of half philosophical, half popular thought, 
bearing on things that can be known, the Padarthas, i.e. 
omne scibile^ and on the means of acquiring such know- 
ledge, from which at a later time, according to the prepon- 
derance of either the one or the other subject, the two 
systems of Vaisesika and Nyaya branched off. These two 
systems shared of course many things in common, and 
hence we can well understand that at a later time they 
should have been drawn together again and treated as 
one.' 

It may be noted here that the Vaisesika system of 
Kanada is generally placed between the ist century A.D. 
and the 6th century A.D. 

This is however certain that Navy a Nyaya or the 
amalgamation of the two systems of Nyaya and Vaisesika 
became prominent from the 12th or the 13th century 
A.D., the date of Udayanacaryya. 


The systems of Vaisesika 
and Nyaya. 


Notes on NySya and Vaisesika Systems. 

It may look out of place here to give a detailed 
account of the Nyaya and the Vaisesika systems in a work 
like this, but the importance of the system for Mithila 
and the possible interest of some readers may excuse an 
attempt. 

The ^'Vaisesika” and the Nyaya,” form a closely 
connected pair, since a strict classifi- 
cation of ideas, as well as the expla- 
nation of the origin of the world from 
atoms, is common to both. The Vaisesika is described 
in the Brahmana sutras as undeserving of attention, be- 
cause it had no adherents. This was certainly not the 
case in later times, when this system became very popular. 
It received its name from the category of ''particularity” 
(viSes) on which great stress is laid in its theory of atoms. 
The memory of its founder is only preserved in his nick- 
name Kanada (also Kanabhuj or Kana-bhaksa), which 
means "atom-eater.” 

The main importance of the system lies in the logical 


1 Cf. the collected works of F. Max Muller, 
ophy, pages 362-363. 

2 do. 


The six systems of Indian Philos- 


do. 


page 439. 
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categories which it set up and under which it classed all 
phenomena. The six which it originally set up are subs- 
tance, quality, motion, generality, particularity, and inhe- 
rence. They are rigorously defined and further subdivided. 
The most interesting is that of inherence or inseparable 
connection {samavaya), which, being clearly distinguished 
from that of accident or separable connection (simyoga), 
is described as the relation between a thing and its prop- 
erties, the whole and its parts, genus and species, motion 
and the object in motion. Later was added a vSeventh, 
that of non-existence {ahhava)^ which, by affording special 
facilities for the display of subtlety has had a momen- 
tous influence on Indian logic. This category was further 
subdivided into prior and posterior non-existence (which 
we should respectively call future and past non-existence), 
mutual non existence (as between a jar and cloth), abso- 
lute non-existence (as fire in water). 

Though largely concerned with these categories, the 
Vaisesika ‘ system aimed at attaining a comprehensive 
philosophic view in connection with them. Thus while 
dealing with the category of '' substance’' it develops its 
theory of the origin of the world from atoms. The consi- 
deration of the category of quality” similarly leads to 
its treatment of psychology, which is remarkable and has 
analogies with that of the Sankhya. Soul is here regarded 
as without beginning or end, and all-pervading, subject to 
the limitations of neither time nor space. Intimately 
connected with soul is ^'mind” (manas), the internal 
organ of thought, which alone enables the soul to know 
not only external objects but its own qualities. As this 
organ is, in contrast with the soul, an atom, it can only 
comprehend a single object at any given moment. This 
explains why the soul cannot be conscious of all objects 
simultaneously . 


J It does not contain much that is peculiar to it, even the theory of Anus or 
atoms, generally cited as its peculiar character, is evidently known to the Nyaya, 
though it is more fully developed by the Vai^esikas. It begins with the usual 
promise of teaching something from which springs elevation or the summum bo- 
num, and that .something Kanada calls Dharma or merit. From a particular kind 
of merit springs, according to Kanada, true knowledge of certain Padarthas, or 
categories, and from this once more the summum honum. These categories or 
predicaments were believed to contain an enumeration of all things capable of 
being named, i.e. of being known. Cf. pp 440-41 of Max Muller's “ Collected 
Works, of the six systems of Indian Philosophy.” 
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The Nyaya ^ system in its present form is only a de- 
velopment and complement of that of Kanada, its meta- 
physics, and psychology being the same. Its specific 
character consists in its being a very detailed and acute 
exposition of formal logic. As such it has remained the 
foundation of philosophical studies in India down to 
the present day. Besides dealing fully with the means 
of knowledge, which it states to be perception, inference, 
analogy, and trustworthy evidence, it treats exhaustive- 
ly of syllogisms and fallacies. It is interesting to note 
that the Indian mind here independently arrived at an 
exposition of the syllogism as the form of deductive reason- 
ing. The text book of this system is the Nyaya-sutra of 
Gautama. The importance here attached to logic appears 
from the very first aphorism, which enumerates sixteen 
lo.i;ic notions with the remark that salvation depends on 
a correct knowledge of their nature. 

Neither the Vaisesika nor the Nyaya-sutras originally 
accepted the existence of God ; and though both schools 
later became theistic, they never went so far as to assume 


1 Though Nyaya has always been translated by logic, we must not imagine 
that the Nyaya-sutras are anything like our modern treatises on formal logic. 
There is, no doubt, a greater amount of .space allowed to logical questions in these 
than in any of the other systems of Indian Philosophy, but originally the name of 
Nyaya would have been quite as applicable to the Purva-Mimamsa, which is 
actually called Nyaya in such works, for instance, as Sayana’s Nyayamala-vistara, 
published by Goldstucker. Nor is logic the sole or chief end of Gautama's philo- 
sophy. Its chief end, like that of the other Darsanas, is salvation, the sumtnum 
bonum which is promi.sed to all This sumniitm bonum is called by Gautama 
Nihsreyasa, literally that which has nothing better, the nonplus ultra of bles- 
sedness. This blessedness, according to the ancient commentator Vatsyayaua, 
is described as consisting in renunciation with regard to all the pleasures of 
this life, and in the non-acceptance of, or indifference to any rewards in the life to 
come; as being in fact what Brahman is. without fear, without desire, without 
decay, and without death. P^ven this Brahmaiihood must not be an object of 
desire, for such desire would at once produce a kind of bondage, and prevent that 
perfect freedom from all fear or hope, which is to follow by itself, but should 
not be yearned for. This perfect state of freedom, or resignation, can, according 
to Gautama, be realised in one way only, namely, by knowledge, and in this case, 
by a knowledge of the sixteen great topics of the Nyaya-philosophy. 

The Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, though they also aim at salvation, are 
satisfied with pointing out the means of it as consisting in correct knowledge, 
such as can only be obtained from a clear apprehension of the sixteen topics 
treated by Gautama, or the six or seven categories put forward by Kanada. 
These two philosophies, agreeing as they do among themselves, seem to differ 
very characteristically from all the others in so far as they admit of nothing invi- 
sible or tran.sceiident (Avyakta), whether corresponding to Brahman or to Prakr- 
ti. They are satisfied with teaching that the soul is different from the body, and 
they think that, if this belief in the body as our own is once surrendered, our 
sufferings, which always reach us through the body, will cease by themselves. 
(Cf. collected works of Max Miiller, the six systems of Indian Philosophy, page 
363, 1915 edition.) 
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a cieator of matter. Their theology is first found deve- 
loped in Udayanacaryya's Kusumafijali which was written 
about 1200 A,b., and in works which deal with the 
two systems conjointly. Here God is regarded as a 
special'' soul, which differs from all other individual, 
eternal souls in its exemption from all qualities connected 
with transmigration, and the possession of the power and 
knowledge qualifying it to be a regulator of the universe.' 

The Mithila writers on Nyaya and Vaisesika begin- 
ning with Udayanacaryya date from the 12th century 
A.D. and have been dealt with separately.'^ 

But Mithila has been famous not only for Nyaya but 
^ . also for Smrti. ’ Smrti literally means 

Mithila famous for Sinrti. '-i • ’ a . a . 

memory and is the system that em- 
bodies traditions derived from ancient sages regarding reli- 
gious and civil usage* and its author Yajhavalkya (who 
flourished at the court of king Janaka much earlier than 
the 6th century B.C.^ 

The.Satapatha Brahmana in which so niuch has been 
said about Yajiiavalkya, is admitted by Macdonell and 
other European scholars to be as old as, if not older, than 
the 5th century B,C.'' 

The existing version of the Yajhavalkya Smrti is 
however assigned to the period between the ist and 3rd 
century A.D.^ 


I Macdoncll’s .Sanskrit Literature, pages 403-05. '< Cf. Appendix A. 

8 The Hindus liave divided the whole of their ancient literature into two 
parts, which reallv mean two periods, Srutarn, what was lieard, and was not 
the work of men or any personal being, human or divine ; and vSmj-tarn, what was 
remembered, and has always been treated as the work of an individual whether 
man or god. .Srutam or Sruti came afterwards to mean what has been revealed, 
exactly as we understand that word, while Smrtam or Smrti comprised all that was 
recognised as possessing human authority only, so that if there ever was a 
conflict between the two, Smrti or tradition might at once be overruled by what 
was called Sruti or revelation. 

Smrti is allied with the Miinamsa system of Hindu philosophy. 

Braliiiia-Mimamsa (or Purva-Mimaiiisa of Badarayana) or the Vedanta recog- 
nises salvation as due to knowledge of the Brahman, which knowledge produces 
at once the recognition of oneself as in reality Brahman (Brahmavid Brahma eva 
Bhavati), “ He who knows Brahman is Brahman indeed ”. 

The other Mimamsa, that of Jaimini (Uttara-Miniamsa) diverges widely from 
that of Badarayana. It lays its chief stress on works (Karmaii) and their right 
performance, and holds that salvation may be obtained through the performance 
of such works, if only they are performed without any desire of rewards, whether 
on earth or in heaven. 

Thus it is clear that the Mimamsa of Jaimini is Smrtic. 

-i- Cf. Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature, 1917, page 35. 8 Cf. Part I, 

« Cf. Macdonell's Sanskrit Literature, 1905, pages 202-216. 

7 do. do. do. page 429. 
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In this view it will be admitted on all hands that the 
existing version of the Yajnavalkya Smrti is an adapta- 
tion of its original which must be assigned to the 5th 
century B.C.^ 

There were two periods in Mithila when writers on 
Smrti especially flourished, the first, at 
Literary^awakenings in beginning of the 14th CeiltUry 

A.D., i.e. about 1325 A.D. when Hari- 
siiiiha of Sirhraon led his invasion to Nepal; and the 
second, with the advent of the ^rotriya dynasty founded 
by Kainesa in the same century. The first period is 
represented by Candesvara's great compilation called the 
Ratnakara; and the second by a host of writers — VacaS' 
pati, Vardhamana, Misaru Misra and others. Candesvara 
is represented in this collection by five works, viz. Dana- 
vakyavali, Grhastharatnakara, Kalanirnaya, Trikandika- 
sutravyakhya, and Krtyaratnakara, dated 322 ha. Sam. 
To the second period belong Sraddhacintamani by Vacas- 
pati Misra, Vardhamana's Paribhasa and fragments of 
Sugatisopana by Ganesvara and Svarga-sopana by Krsna."^ 
The works of the individual Nyaya, Vaisesika and 
Smrti writers have been dealt with separately.'^ 

The Maithila writers have also distinguished them- 
.selves by their work on : — 

(i) Administration or politics ; 

(ii) Music ; 

(iii) Duta Kavyas, etc., etc. 


Administrative literature 
ill Mithila. 


Just about the time of the Muhammadan conquest of 
Mithila at the beginning of the 14th 
century A.D., Candeswara, the minis- 
ter of Bhavesa, one of the early Kar- 
natic kings, wrote a work (Niti-ratnakara) on politics 
covering the whole ground of administration military, 
civil, judicial and so on,'*’ 

There is a commentary on music in the Nepal Library 


1 Cf. pages 48 and 49 of Jolley’s “ Outlines of a history of the Hindu law," 
Calcutta, 1885. 

2 Page 4 of the Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts 1901-02 to 
1905-06. 

3 Cf. appendix A. 

♦ Cf. page 3 of the Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts (1895-1900) 
by H. P. Sastri. 
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named “ Sangitabhaskara ” which is said to have been 
composed by Jagajjyotirmalla with 
the help of a Maithila Pandita Varaga- 
mani in the 17th century A.D. ‘ 
Gitadigaihbara is a drama written in the 17th cen- 
tury in imitation of the Gitagovinda 
Imitation of Gitagovmda q£ jayadeva, by Vaiiisamani, a Mai- 
thila Brahmana, who lived in Nepal.* 
The works written in imitation of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
duta are known as Data Kavyas. 
rhe Bengalees have excelled in this 
form of poetry and have led the Maithilas to imitate their 
example. Gahgananda Kavindra, a Maithila Brahmana 
of the 17th century and author of Bhniga Duta” sends 
the black bee as a messenger to the heroine ' from a lover 
darker than the new cloud, weak and emaciated by anxiety 
for the object of his love. 


Imitation of Gitagovinda 
in Mithila. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Mithila thk Home of NyAya and Smrti. 

Mithila, the land of Nyaya and Smrti, passed on the 
torch of learning in these branches to Bengal. The tradi- 
tional story still prevails how Paksadhara Misra in the 
14th century and probably his predecessors in Mithila 
used to teach students from Bengal and that though the 
then Maithila Panditas would not allow the outsiders to 
take any notes of the learning imparted by them, yet the 
Bengalee learners used to commit to memory all that was 
taught and thus carried the valuable teachings to different 
parts of Bengal, specially to Nadia. The story of how 
Basudeva by the power of his memory brought the Nyaya 
philosophy from Mithila to Nawadvipa (Nadia) is well 
known. Basudeva's learning was not confined to Nyaya 
or logic ; he taught his pupils Smrti and tantras and his 


1 Cf. page II of the Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts (1895-1900) 
by H. P. Sastri. 

2 Cf. page 18 of the Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts (1895-1900) 
by H. P. Sastri. 

Cf. page 19 do. do. do. do. 
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pupil Raghunatba is said to have held his own in argu- 
ment against Mithila’s great Panditas. All these go to 
bear testimony to the influence which Mithila once exer- 
cised on Bengal. 



APPENDIX C. 


Brahmana Marriage in Mtthiea. 

Of the approved forms of Hindu marriages,' the 
'‘Arsa” form of marriage is prevalent in Mithila and is 
celebrated in accordance with the Vedic and Sastric man- 
tras (hymns) accompanied by numerous ceremonies, the 
most important of which have been briefly described in 
the following paragraphs : — 

Early History of Marriage in Mithila . — In ancient 
times when the Maithila Brahmanas' could not go from 
village to village in search of bride or bridegroom for 
their sons or daughters for fear of being interrupted in 
their daily performance of the agni-hotra ceremonies (i.e. 
the ceremony consisting in the offerings of oblations to 
consecrated fire), they founded a Dharma Ksetra in the 
village of Sauratha in the district of Darbhanga. They 
also established a ^‘Council of Marriage” and wrote a 

1 General definition of Marriage . — According to the Hindu Sastras marriage is 
the acceptance by the bridegroom of the bride, constituting her his wife. It is 
more a religious than a secular institution and is the last of the ten sacraments or 
purifying ceremonies. 

Ideal of Marriage . — The Hindu ideal of marriage is that it is a holy union 
for the performance of religious duties. It is therefore strictly enjoined by 
the Hindu Sastras that the idea of sexual pleasure must not be associated 
with the holy nuptial rite and where, however, such pleajsure is the predominant 
idea in the mind of a party to it, it must be condemned as a purely selfish and 
secular marriage and as being unworthy of a person having a sense of spiritual res- 
ponsiblity. 

Accordingly the sages enjoined the marriage of girls before the signs of 
puberty make their appearance. There were also other reasons which actuated 
the sages to enjoin such a rule on the Hindu community. They were (i) to admit 
the girl into the family of the bridegroom at an age when her mind and character 
are yet unformed so that she may become assimilated and engrafted, as it were, 
to it in the same way as a member born in it ; and (ii) to secure the chastity of 
females which is the foundation of the happiness of a Hindu home. 

Forms of Marriage . — The Hindu sages divided marriages into eight kinds, viz. 
Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya, Gandharva, Asura, Raksasa and Paisaca, Of 
these, the first four are the approved kinds of marriage, as the male issue of these 
confers special spiritual benefit on the ancestors, and the last four belong to the 
condemned and censured class. 

For an account of Hindu system of marriages, see pages 35 to 39 of Elphin- 
stone’s History of Indies, London, 1874 edition. 

2 These notes apply to almost all the four sections of the Maithila Brahmatias, 
viz. fsrotriya, Yojna, Panji Baddha, and Sadhara^a (Jaibara). 

For a detailed account of these marriages, see an article communicated by 
Maharaja Sir Rameswara Sithha ot Darbhanga, pages 515-542 of the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vol. Ill, part iv, December, 1917. 
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Panji Sastra'’ dealing with prohibited degrees for mar- 
riage. When there was a talk about a marriage, the parties 
to it first went to the ^^Panji Kara’' to consult him about 
prohibited degrees and if the latter gave his consent to 
the proposed marriage and issued a written order for the 
same, the marriage was solemnized. But if on a reference 
to the '‘Panji 6astra” he found any relationship existing 
within the 7th degree between the boy and the damsel, 
he would select some one else with whom the marriage 
might be legally celebrated. This practice still continues 
in Mithila and no marriage takes place without consulting 
the Pahji Karas.” 

It should also be remarked here that a person called 
^^Ghataka” also sits on the ‘^Council of Marriage” and 
.settles the terms of marriage between the parties. 

Ceremonies. — I need not enter, in detail, into the 
numerous ceremonies that are generally observed in mar- 
riages in Mithila. But I would mention those ceremonies 
(/Illy that are essential for the completion of a marriage. 

On receipt of the Pafiji Kara’s written order for the 
marriage, the bride’s father takes the bridegroom’s right 
hand in his own and thus a moral contract of betrothal is 
then deemed to be established. Then on the date fixed 
for marriage, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house with 
his friends and relatives and the marriage is performed 
there with great pomp. 

The following ceremonies are generally observed at 
the time of a marriage in Mithila : — 

Ceremony of Chum'cion or Kissing. — When on the day 
of marriage, the bridegroom is about to start from his 
house for that of the bride, his female relatives perform 
the ceremony of chumaon (or kissing) attended with other 
local ceremonies which are not to be found in any book 
on marriage. It must be noted here that on the day of 
marriage both the bride and the bTidegroorn observe a 
fast. 

A ind kd pan. — When the bridegroom reaches the house 
of the bride, the female inmates of the latter’.s house send 
through a special messenger some betel leaves {pan) and 
nuts (sMpdri) kept in a small flat dish (chipi) to the bride- 
gr(3om who takes out one of the betel leaves putting in its 
stead some silver and copper coins. ^ 
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The next important ceremony is that of '^Matrika 
Puja'' which is performed by the bride's father to invoke 
the blessings of the sixteen ^‘Matrikas " (mothers). 

After performing a few other minor ceremonies the 
bridegroom is made to take his stand in the mandapa 
facing eastward. The Y ajamdna (the bride’s father — lite- 
rally, the grantor) then addresses him in loving tones, 
gives him a hithihar (or seat) to sit on and asks him to sit 
in the mandapa facing northward. When he is comfort- 
ably seated there, the bride is brought there from her 
house and is decked with new clothes and ornaments 
presented by the bridegroom. The latter also puts on 
new clothes. The Y ajamdna then takes hold of one end 
of the Cadara worn by them and ties these together. 
This ceremony is called ganthbandhana. 

Another important ceremony is that of kanydddna or 
the gift of the bride to the bridegroom. When the cere- 
mony of ganthbandhana is over the Yajamdna places the 
left hand of the bride over the right hand of the bride- 
groom and says, “ I give .such and such a girl adorned with 
ornaments on such and such a day, month, paksa, to such 
and such a man of such and such gotra and pariwdra 
(family) for the attainment of a particular region of 
heaven.” Then he gives two cows or two gold moharas 
to the bridegroom as Daksind (fee). On the 4th day the 
ceremony of chathiirthi is performed and the marriage is 
then consummated. This over the bridegroom leaves the 
bride’s hou.se with the bride on the same day the marriage 
is consummated or on the 5th, 7th or gth day from tlie 
day of the marriage. Otherwise the bride comes to the 
bridegroom’s house at the end of one, three or five years. 

Polygamy. — The Hindu law permits a man to have 
more wives than one at the same time, and this practice is 
perhaps nowhere more popular than in Mithila. There it 
was the practice to have twenty, thirty and even forty 
wives at the same time, but now monogamy is the general 
rule, though there are still instances which show that the 
old custom of having a number of wives has not altoge- 
ther disappeared from the country. 


26 
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Maithil! Dialect. 

It is difficult to say how old is the Maithili dialect, 
but it is certain that both the dialect and its written 
characters existed in distinct forms in the early first half 
of the 14th century A.D. when Jyotirisvara Kavi Sekha- 
racaryya * wrote his Varnanaratnakara and Dhurta Sama- 
gama. Vidyapati who lived in the first half of the 15th 
century A.D. has made this dialect immortal by his com- 
positions, especially the songs, Kirtilata, Kirtipataka, and 
the dramas Gauri Swayambara, Rukmini Swayambara 
attributed to him. Thus it is certain that this dialect is 
at least 600 years old. But it must be remembered that 
the written characters of Maithili in which Jyotiriswara 
and Vidyapati wrote (though they differ considerably 
from the Devanagari characters and even from the present- 
day written characters of Maithili a little) bear a striking 
resemblance to the ancient written characters of Bengal. 
In fact, the latter are generally known as ^^Tiruta'"' 
(Tirhut ?) in Bengal, and there can be little doubt that the 
ancient Bengalee characters which show considerable differ- 
ence from the modern Bengalee characters, were borrowed 
from Mithila or had a common origin with the Maithili 
characters. It is also admitted that the ancient Maithili 
dialect as used by Vidyapati and Jyotiriswara, have much 
in common with the ancient Bengalee — though differen- 
ces * are evident in spelling, formation of verbs and pro- 
nunciations. Though the ancient Maithili writers have 
used some expressions which are distinctly Maithili (i.e. 
not found in Bengalee) and though Vidyapati is said to 
have resorted not infrequently to ^^Vraja Boli” (i.e. the 
dialect used in Vraja or the locality including Muttra and 


1 That is the dialect spoken in North Bihar in the districts of Muzaffarpur, 
Champaran, Darbhangah, North Monghyr and North Bhagalpur and Purneah. 

2 Cf. Jyotriswara Kavisekhartacaryya. 

8 Cf. Sahitya Visayaka Prastava, Prathania Bhaga by Pandita Ramagati 
Nyayaratna. 

Cf. the introduction to Vidyapati by Kali Prasanna Kavyavisarada, 1910, 
Calcutta edition. 
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Brindabana sacred to the memory of Krsna and Radha), 
yet it cannot be denied that resemblance between ancient 
Maithili and ancient Bengalee is considerable. This must 
be obvious to those who have compared the compositions 
of Vidyapati (Maithili) and Candidasa (Bengalee) who 
are believed to have been contemporaries. It may thus 
be reasonably assumed that botli ancient Bengalee and 
ancient Maithili sprang from a common stock. But though 
this common stock has been regarded to be Samskrta and 
its off-shoot Prakrta, a theory which applies as much to 
Bengalee and Maithili as to any other set of Indian dialects, 
showing some resemblance to and admixture of Samskrta 
words, it must be admitted that it is not easy to hit exactly 
upon the common origin. It has been suggested that a near 
approach is made to this common fountain-head when we 
know that (i) the Sena kings of Gauda (modern Nava- 
dwipa or I^fuddeah in Bengal) divided their kingdom into 
five parts ^ including Mithila ; (2) that king Laksmana Sena 
inaugurated an era of his own (called Laksamana Sena 
Samvata or era) about the year 1119 A. D., which though 
dropped in Bengal, is used to this day in Mithila; and (3) 
that there was a local or provincial dialect called Gaudi 
(as mentioned in the Kavyadarsa) which must have flour- 
ished during the Sena period and which has left its im- 
press on the literature of the time. It may be regard- 
ed as most probable that ‘‘Maithili’' had some connec- 
tion with this Gaudi, especially as so many of the learned 
men of Mithila flourished under the Sena kings. But 
whether Gaudi itself was indebted to Maithili for its 
written characters as well as its vocabulary (as claimed 
by many Maithilas) is doubtful, though the use of the 
Maithili characters by the Bengalee writers of the 14th, 
15th and i6th centuries, adoptions of Maithili words, ex- 
pressions, and style of compositions (especially those of 
Vidyapati) by the Vaisnavic poets of Bengal in those cen- 
turies, point to the fact that the Maithili dialect is much 
older than, and must have helped the growth of “ Bengalee.’ ’ 
This view is further confirmed by the tradition which is 
generally admitted that students from Bengal used to 
flock to Mithila to learn from Paksadhara MiSra who lived 

1 They were Rarha, Barendra, Banga, Bagari, and Mithila. 

2 Cf. Jayadeva or Paksadhgra. 
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in the first half of the 15th century A.D. and is believed 
to have been a contemporary of Vidyapati Thakkura/ 

Whatever may be its exact origin, it is now generally 
believed that the Maithili is one of the old dialects which 
^aw the light on the disruption of the Prakrta (conse- 
quent, as many believe, on the dismemberment of Plarsa's 
empire about the middle of the 7th century A.D. and as a 
result of foreign incursions which followed this dismem- 
berment) which in itself was a corruption of the Samskrta 
and that it is more than 600 years old. 

It is not easy to trace the gradual stages of develop- 
ment through which the Maithili has passed. We know 
however, that Rajas Mahesa Thakkura and Mahinatha 
Thakkura who belonged to the i6th or early 17th century 
A.D., are accredited popularly with the authorship of some 
religious songs heard in Mithila. Locana, author of Raja 
Tarangini and Naisada Kabya, is said to have been patro- 
nised by Mahinatha Thakkura. One of the prominent 
Maithili writers in the 17th century A.D. is Ramadasa 
who wrote the Ananda Vijaya Nataka — a drama in mixed 
Maithili and Prakrta. And to the early i8th century A.D. 
belongs Harinatha Upadhyaya, author of the ^‘Parijata 
Harana Nataka” in mixed Maithili and Prakrta. 

^ The i8th and the 19th centuries saw a crop of writers 
(in the Maithili dialect) including Nandipati, author of the 
dramas Krsna Kelimala and Kadamkelimala, Ramapati, 
Kesava, Cakrapani, Caturbbuja, Jayananda, vSarasapati, 
Modanavayana, Govinda Dasa, Gananatha (translator of 
Adiparva Mahabliarata), Hari Kiiiikara, Laksminatha, 
Ramadasa, Talakavi (author of Gaudiparinaya Nataka 
and several other compositions), Raghunandan Dasa 
(author of Uttara Ramacarita and Mithila Nataka), Lala- 
dasa (author of Durgasaptasati), Bhanjan, Kavi, Bhanuka- 
vi (author of Parvati Harana Nataka), Bhavanath Misra 
(author of Maithili Kosa, a lexicon) and a host of others. 

Manbodha Misra wrote his Harivamsa, Krsna Janma, 
and Songs and Gaiigadasa translated a part of the Maha- 
bharata. Harsanatha Jha who wrote Usa Harana Nataka 
and some other works, and Pandita Canda who wrote his 
Maithili Ramayana and several other works, received 


1 Cf. Vidyapati Thakkura. 
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patronage from the late Maharaja, Laksmiswara Simha of 
Darbhanga in the second half of the 19th century A.D. 
The Maithili grammatical treatises by Dr. Grierson, Hali 
Jha and Dinbandhu Jha are useful works. To Dr. Grierson 
belongs the credit of having done so much for the Maithili 
by his grammatical and philological inv<2stigations. Mi- 
thila Sabda Prakasa is a very useful work on Maithila 
Vocabulary. Among rhetorical works in the Maithila 
dialect, may be mentioned Candravarna, Alamkaravinya- 
sa, and Candomala, etc. In fact, there have been too 
many writers in the Maithili dialect especially of songs, ii: 
the igth century — though most of them of not much 
value. Among these may be mentioned the songs of 
Laksminatha and Daksmipati heard in Darbhanga and 
North Bhagalpore districts. 

Even to-day a good many writers (such as Panditas 
Parmeswara Jha and Ceta Natha Jha) are busy with their 
Maithili compositions. 

This dialect has a bright future before it and it is to 
be hoped that authors will be forthcoming who will write 
works of really valuable and useful character from literary 
as well as from practical stand-point. 



APPENDIX E. 


Bettiah. 

The Bettiah Estate was carved out towards the end 
of the i6th century by one Ugra Sena Siiiiha whose son 
Gaja Sitiiha received the title of Raja from emperor Shah 
Jahan (1628-58). Muhammadan historians have called 
the Rajas of Bettiah independent rulers.' In Riyazu-s- 
salatin, the Raja is described as a turbulant chief whose 
territory had never been entered by the army of the 
Nazims and who had never acknowledged the dominion of 
any of the Subadars. Ali Vardi Khan led an expedition 
against the Raja of Bettiah in 1729 and brought him’ 
under subjection."' In 1748, the Raja of Bettiah entered 
into alliance with the Afghan Chiefs of Darbhanga. But 

I Babar mentions Ziparaii (Champaran) a separate revenue unit or sircar 
{Tuzaqi Babari, Ivlliot’s Vol. IV, page 262). The Ain i-Akbari also mentions 
Champaran as a separate sirkar (Jarret’s Translation, Vol. II — “The Ten Years’ 
Settlement ”). 

At an earlier date, the Persian Wakiat-i-Muslitaki by vShaikh Razkula Mustnki 
gives an account of Champaran. Mian Hussain Farmuli, Jagirdar of vSaran and 
Champaran and his general Mughala Kirani, attacked and looted the Raja of 
Champaran about the year 1490 (Elliot’s History of India, Vol, IV, pages c;46-47.) 

At the engagement at Hajipur in Akbar’s time, about 1580, Raja Kachiti or 
Gajpati is mentioned as an ally of the emperor (Tabakat-i-Akbari, Elliot's Vol, 
V, page 377 — also pages 1O7-68 of Towe’s Translation of A 1 Bad,aoni, Vol. II, 18S4 
edition. 

Then again, it is related that Gajpati, a zaminder of the neighbourhood of 
Hajipur revolted about 1582 and had to be suppressed by Shahbaj Khan under 
Akbar’s orders (pages 244-45 293 of Lowe’s translation of Al-Badaoni, Vol. 

n, 1884 edition) 

Who could this Gajpati or Kachiti be ? Was he the Raja of Champaran and 
founder of the Bettiah family ? 

There is little doubt that Gajpati was a zamindar of Champaran. 

Again Raja Udi Karaua, the zamindar of Champaran is said to have held the 
Imperial forces near Hajipur after the year 1590 (pages 36 and 49 of Akbar-Nama 
of Abul Fazal, Elliot Vol. VI, 1875 edition). 

It will thus appear that sircar of Champaran was in ancient times under one 
ruler. But the question now arises who these Rajas of Chamj)aran were and who 
are represented in blood by the Rajas of Bettiah. 

This we know that Champaran or even Mithila was once ruled by the Rajas of 
Simraon. An account of this Simraon family has been given in the main body. 

But was Ugra Sena vSiihha or his son Gaja vSiiiiha descended from Simraon 
family ? If not he actually replaced Simraon family and must have kept his 
capital there for sometime. We know that Raja Mahinatha Thakkura of 
Darbhanga, who flourished about the year 1668, is traditionally said to have 
fought with Raja Gaja Siiiiha of Siiiiraon. 

2 Ali Vardi Khan had been to Bettiah to quell the rebellious Raja in the year 
1730 (Shair^ul-Mutakharim and Riyazu’s Salatin, p. 296 translated by M. Abdul 
Salam, 1904 edition). 
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when the Afghans were defeated by Ali Vardi Khan, he 
offered a Nazar of three lacs to the Subadar in order to 
pacifj" him.' In 1759 Caillaud advanced against the fort 
of Bettiah, and compelled the Raja to submit.^ In 1762 
another expedition was sent against him by Mir Kasim 
Ali Khan^ and his fort was again captured; and in 1766 
a third expedition under Sir Robert Barker was necessary 
to establish British authority. In 1763 Raja Jugala 
Keswara Simha, who was son of the daughter of Raja 
Dhurupa Siiiiha, succeeded him. 

This Raja soon came into conflict with the East 
India Company. He fell into arrears of revenue, and in 
the words of the Judges of the Diwany Adalat “rebelled 
and fought with the forces of the British Government, was 
defeated and fled to Bundelkhand for safety, and his Rajgi 
was seized upon and brought under the direct management 
of the Company.'’ The attempt to manage the estate 
proved, however, a complete failure ; and the Company, 
finding that its revenue grew less and less, persuaded 
Jugala Keswara Simha to return. Then they settled with 
him paraganas Majhawa and Simraon, the remainder of 
the district being given to his cousins, $ri Kisuna Siihlia 
and Abdhut Sitiiha. They were grandsons of Gaja Siriiha 
and becaine founders of the Sheohar (in the Muzaffarpur 
district) and of the Madhuban (in the Champaran district) 
families. 

The same two paraganas of Majhawa and Simraon 
were settled with Bira Keswara Simha, the son of Jugala 
Keswara Siiiiha, at the Decennial Settlement in 1791, and 
still constitute the greater part of the Bettiah Raja estate. 
Bira Keswara Simha played a prominent part in the dis- 
pute which led to the Nepalese war, and was succeeded in 
1816 by Ananda Keswara Simha, on whom Lord William 
Bentinck conferred the title of Maharaja Bahadur as a 


1 Raja of Bettiah is mentioned prominently for giving protection to some 
rebellious Pathaii families about the year 1750 during the viceroyalty of Ali Vardi 
Khan (Shair-ul-Matakharim, Raymond’s Translation, Vol. II, page 58, 1902 edi- 
tion). 

2 About the year 1760, a force commanded by Major Caillaud and Miran, the 

sou of Mir JaffarKhan, fell upon Bettiah and subdued it (Raymond’s translation, 
Vol. II, 1902 edition, of Shair-uI-Mutakharim and Broom's History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Army). • 

3 The Shair-ul-Mutakharim also says that Mir Kasim sent a successful! expedi- 
tion against the Raja of Bettiah in 1762. 
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reward for services rendered. On the death of his succes 
sor, Newal Keswara Simha, in 1855, the estate passed t< 
Rajendra Keswara Sirhha, who in the words of the Lieute 
nant-Governor, gave at the tithe of the Mutiny ‘"praise 
worthy aid and support to Government during the whoL 
progress of the rebellion.'' The title of Maharaja Baha 
dur was also given to this Raja and to his son, Harendr; 
Keswara Sihilia, the last Maharaja of Bettiah, who wa 
subsequently made a K.C.I.E. and died in 1893. He lef 
no children and was succeeded by his Senior widow, whc 
died in 1896. The estate which has been under the ma 
nagement of the Court of Wards, since 1897, is at presen 
held by the Maharaja's junior widow.' 


I Genealogical tree of the Bettiah family. 
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Gange§w«ra Dev 

I 

Make^wara Dev 

I 

Raja Dev 

I 

Dhano Raj 

Udayakarana Raj 
Jadu Raj 
Ugrasen Siugh 

Raja Gaz siugh 


. Raja Dalip Singh B Pirthi Singh B. Satraj it Singh 

,1 

I I Raja Sn Kisun Sing 

Raja Dhrup Singh B. Sheonath 
I Singh 

Raja Jugal Kishor Singh (adopted) j “f' ' j | 

Daughter’s son I Raja Ganja B. Sankar Dost Daman B Radha 

Raja Bir Kishor Singh Prasad Dutta Singh Mohan 

Singh 

I 

B. Hariiau 

I ~ I j j I dan Singh 

Maharaja Anand Maharaja Naval Kishor Raja Din- B. Raghu nan* B. Jadunan- 
Kishor Singh Singh Diyal Singh dan Singh dan Singh 

(married the r. Married 2 . Married I 

sister of Pra- at Gha- at Chitai- | B. Govinath Siugh 

sidh Narayan bhirer pur near Raghu- I 

Singh of Bella- Benares bar Na- I | | 

res) rayan B. Deokinan- Raja Sheo- Raja Deo 

Singh dan Singh iiandan nandan 
1 ' I 1 Singh Singh 

Maharaja Rajendra B, Mohendra B, Brijnan- I | 

Kishor Singh Kishor dan Singh | | 

I Singh Raja D. Rudra 

I Sheo* Raj Nan- 

Maharajah Sir Haren- Daughter (name not dan 

dra Kishor Singh, known). She was Nan- Singh 

K.C.IE. married to B. Nar dan 

1. Maharani Sheorataii Narayan Singh, son Singh 

Kuer (senior widow, of B. Prasidh Na- 

deceased) rayan Singh of Bena- | | | 

2 . Maharani Janaki res and from her was vShain Ram Raj B. Baij B. Gir- 

Kuer (Junior Sur- born Maharaja Par- Nandan Nandan Nandan iiath janati- 

viving widow) bhoo Narayan Singh Singh vSingh Singh Singh dan 

of Benares Singh 

It will be interesting to note the terminal similarity between the names of 
some of the earlier members of the Kameswara family and of those of the Bettiah 
family. Many of these names end in ‘ Iswara Also it is remarkable that both 
these families are said to have come to Mithila from Naimi^araijiya in the tT.P. 
Vldyapati has stated the Kameswara family's connection with Naimisara^ya in 
* Bhuparikramana ' and the Bettiah family still maintains the tradition. Both 
families are said to have started with their capital at Sugaon and it appears that 
the ^ettiah family had at one time some connection with Siinaraon as Raja 
Mahinatha Thakkura of Darbhaiiga is said to have fought with Rajii Gaj Simha 
of Simaraon. Another common feature is that both the families adopted the 
"^rhaihe of simha at an early period. 

27 
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Bettiah has always been the headquarters of the 
Rajas or Maharajas of Bettiah.' 


J Father Tieften thaler, the great Jesuit Missionary and author of Descriptio 
Indiae, one of the first Gazetteers of India, which was published in 1786, des- 
cribed it as a populous city defended by a great castle surrounded by walls and 
fortified by towers ; near it are the temple and convent, where dwell the mission- 
aries of the Fransciscan order." The castle referred to by Tieffenthaler appears 
to have been erected by Dhurup Singh, Raja of Bettiah, and remains of the forti- 
fications are still traceable. The name Bettiah (properly Betia) is said to be 
derived from the fact that the place was once famous for its cane {bent) jungle. 
Even now cane of a superior quality is found on the banks of the Chandrawat and 
other streams. 



APPENDIX F. 


Darbhanga Raja. 

The name Darbhanga is said to be derived from “dar- 
i-bangal ” or the door of Bengal, but 
DarbhI‘ga^■''°"^ this is probably etymologically impos- 
sible and is certainly meaningless, for 
the division between Bengal and Bihar has always lain 
much further east/ 

Another derivation of the word Darbhanga which has 
been offered is that it is made up of the words ^^daru” 
(wood) and ‘^bhanga’’ (breaker) meaning a city on the 
spot after cutting the jungles or it may mean the shrine 
of a goddess built after cutting jungles/^ 

The '' Ain-I-Akbari'' (Cir. 1590 A.D.) mentions Dar- 
bhanga as the name of a Mahal in Sircar Tirhut in King 
Akbar's time. 

From published records * and from popular traditions 
prevalent in the country it appears that the family of the 


^ Cf. Mr. Kerr’s Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in 
the Darbhanga District during the year 1896 to 1903. 

2 It appears that up to about i c:30 A.D. Darbhanga District formed part of 
the great Hindu Kingdom of Mithila, but soon after that date, it came, like other 
districts of Bihar, under the sway of the Muhammadan rulers and formed porlion 
of Sirkar Tirhut which belonged to the Northern division of the then Suba or 
Province of Bihar. 

The absence of any reference to the district in the early vedic literature and 
other records of the country, such as Buddhistic scriptures and the history of the 
Pal and Sena dynasties, renders it highly impoSvSible to gather even scanty infor- 
mation with regard to it. The Balamki’s Ramayana, however, contains a few 
references from which we are able to indentify some villages in Benipatti tharia in 
the district. Chief among these villages or localities is Chiuta where it is believed, 
Ahilya, the wife of Gautama Rsi, lived and where she was turned into stone by 
Her husband’s zealous curses, and restored to life by Rama, the hero of the 
Ramayana and Lord of Ayodhya. Thus whatever information concerning the 
district one can glean from such sacred books, it can unhesitatingly be admitted 
that it had been a vast jungle and an extensive uncultivated tract for a long 
period before the 12th or 13th century. 

» Cf. p. 156, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II translated by Jarrett, Bibliotheca Indies, 
edition. Calcutta, 1910. 

4 A brief account of the origin and history of the Darbhanga Raj will be 
found in the 2ud Part of the “ Ghose’s Indian Chiefs, Rajas, Zamindars, etc. Mr. 
Kerr in his Settlement Report in the Darbhanga District (1896-1903), pages 1,2 
and 19 and Mr. Stevenson Moore in his Settlement Report of the Muzaffarpur 
District (1892-1 899), pages 44-49 have also dwelt at some length on the subject. Cf. 
also the Purneah Settlement Report (1901-1908) by Byrne, Calcutta edition, 1908, 
Appendix VI, pp. xlv-lii, which contains all relevant extracts from the Court of 
Wards papers relating to the Darbtianga Raj. 
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Maharajas of Darbhanga is descended from one Mahe^a 
Thakkura, a Brahmana who is said to have come from 
Mandala in the District of Jabbalpur in the Central Prov- 
inces about the beginning of the i6th century. MaheSa 
Thakkura was a man of great learning and erudition, 
and his vast knowledge of Sanskrt, Science, and Art 
made the great Mughal Emperor Akbar confer upon him 
the grant of what is now the well-known Darbhanga Raj.^ 

After receiving the grant of Mithila from Emperor 
Akbar he settled down with his family at Bhaura in the 
Darbhanga District where he and his sons continued to 
teach Sanskrta. 

An account of the literary eminence of Mahesa Thak- 
kura who, it is traditionally stated, was a student of 
Paksadhara Mi^ra and brother of Bhagiratha Thakkura, 
alias Megha Thakkura, has been given in its proper place. 
He was a Priest Minister of the Raja of Bastar and his 
ancestor Gosain Safikarsana Upadhyaya had received the 
grant of Khandava in the Central Provinces near Jabbal- 
pur and from that date his descendants were called 
Thakkuras on account of their possession of landed prop- 
erty like so many other petty chiefs of Rajaputana and 
Kathiawar. His family is, therefore, popularly known as 
the Khandawala or Khandwalakula family. 

Mahesa Thakkura’ s capital was at Bhaura.^ 

Another version is that, one of his students Raghu- 
nandana by name, was very intelligent. According to a 
popular tradition preserved in the family, he was deputed 
by Mahesa Thakkura to explain some mythical stories to 
the Maharani of Bastar, but some how Or other he incur- 
red the Maharani’ s displeasure and was turned out of 
Bastar Estate. Just then Pamlita Mahesa Thakkura re- 
ceived a circular letter addressed to all famous Pandits in 


Cf. alsQ^Hunter's Statistical Account, 1877, Bengal, Tirhut and Champaran,. 
pp. 208-214. 

Also cf. Mithila Darpana by Ras Bihari Lai, Darbhanga, edition, 1915. 

Also cf. Tarikhul-Fitrat known as Ain i-Tirhut by Babu Bihari Lai, Vakil, 
Darbhanga, edition 1883. 

1 The traditional saying is that he got all the lands within the following boun- 
daries, i.e. “ Az-gang-ta-Sang : Az kos-ta ghose " i e. from the Ganges to the 
mountains (i.e. Nepal) and from Kosi (river Kosi) to the whole of Tirhut as 
popularly known. This couplet is also found in the Purneah Settlement Report 
(1901-08), Calcutta, edition 1908, by Byrne, App. VI, p. xlvi. 

* Bhaura i.s mentioned as mahal under Sircar Tirhut in Suba Bihar during the 
reign of King Akbar (cf. Ain-I-Akbari, Vol. II, page 156, Calcutta, 1910 edition). 
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the country by King Akbar requesting them to take part 
in his theological disputation at Delhi. Raghunandana 
proceeded to represent his teacher Mahesa Thakkura at 
the Delhi Court and by his vast learning and intellectual 
power beat down, among others, a very famous and learned 
Mullah of the Emperor* s Court. Thereupon the cele- 
brated King Akbar bestowed on the great Hindu scholar 
(Raghudanada Jha), as a mark of the Imperial recognition 
of his high merits, the huge zamindari of Sircar Tirhut. 
Raghunandana then returned to Tirhut and very disinter- 
estedly made over the Farman to his Guru, Mahe§a 
Thakkura, in gratitude for the instructions he had received 
from him. Mahesa Thakkura, however, declined to accept 
it unless it was endorsed in his favour by the Emperor 
himself. Accordingly Mahesa Thakkura accompanied by 
his pupil Raghunandana went to Delhi and got the grant 
transferred to his name after succeeding in a religious dis- 
cussion with the Ullmas (learned Maulavis) of the Emp- 
eror*s Court. Raja Mana Simha of Jayapur is traditionally 
said to be chiefly instrumental in effecting this transfer.' 

And another story is that Mahesa Thakkura went to 
Delhi where he was introduced by Raja Mana Sing"^ whom 
he impressed very well, to Akbar who was pleased with 
his versatile genius and learning.'* Mahesa Thakkura told 
the Emperor that as the Kame^wara dynasty of Brahmin 
rulers in Mithila was extinct, he might be installed in 
authority. Akbar thereupon conferred the Mithila Raj 
on Mahesa Thakkura who returned to Mithila and began 
to rule the country ; but a scion of Kameswara dynasty 
went to Delhi and implored the Emperor to restore the 

1 The following verse widely known in Tirhut gives the ^aka year of the grant 
of Farman fdr Mithila to Mahe.sa Thakkura: — 

^ ^ I 

firfiraT sn"? 11 

2 The following sloka in praise of Raja Man Singh by Mahesa Thakkura is 
heard from Pandits in Mithila : — 

^ ii 

s Cf. thj following sloka sung by Mahesa Thakkura in praise of Akbar : — 

f#iit I 

^ ^ H ? II 
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Mithila Raj to him and at last succeeded in getting the 
Emperor to settle with him the uncultivated lands in 
Mithila on the assumption that Mahesa Thakkura had got 
his sway only over the cultivated lands. The Oinwar ^ 
came back to Mithila and created trouble in almost every 
part of it for separation of the uncultivated from the 
cultivated lands. Mahesa Thakkura who was more a 
scholar than a ruler got disgusted with the whole thing 
and relinquished the Mithila Raj, and proceeded to 
‘"Bastar” to work as a priest Minister with the Raja of 
Bastard He was accompanied by a very intelligent stu- 
dent Raghunandana who happened to incur the displea- 
sure of the Rani of Bastar and who decided after consult- 
ing Mahesa Thakkura to proceed to Delhi where he would 
join in theological disputation in the Emperor’s Court and 
also try to get back the undivided possession of Mithila to 
Mahesa Thakkura whose devoted disciple he was. He ^ 
succeeded and returned to Bastar, accompanied by Imp- 
erial escorts, to surprise the Rani and to be welcomed by 
Mahesa Thakkura. Mahesa Thakkura eventually returned 
to Tirhut, took possession of the Mithila Raj and made 
amicable settlement with the descendants of the Oinwar 
family. 

And yet another tradition states that the founder of 
this family was a Srotriya Brahmana, Gangadhara Jha, 
who lived in the nth century A.D. in the village Ganga- 
wali in the Darbhanga District. It is said that his great- 
grandson, Sahkarsana, acquired fame as a great Pandita 
in Khandwa in the Central Provinces and came to be re- 
garded as a ' Swami ’ (spiritual leader) . He acquired the 
village Khandwa in the Central Provinces and came to be 
called a Thakkura like the princes of Kathiawar. It is 
believed that Candra Thakkura, who was seventh in des- 
cent from Sankarsana Thakkura had four learned sons 

1 i e. descendant of Kameswar who was called Oinwar. 

* It is not known what became of Raghuuundan after his return to Bastar but 
it is believed traditionally that his family settled partly in the Central Provinces 
and partly in Mithila. 

8 The following sloka expressive of the Rani’s surprise and humiliation is 
heard from Mithila Panditas : — 

ftnw to: ^ nfw 

II < II 
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named Megha, Thegha, Damodara and MaheSa Thakkuras, 
who established a Sanskrit School at Bhaura (in the Dar- 
bhanga District) and used to teach students from all parts 
of the country including Bengal. They started on travel 
with Mahesa Thakkura's learned pupil Raghunandana and 
came to be honoured by the Chiefs of Khandawa, Manda- 
la, Ratnapura and Bastara in the Central Provinces. 
Their name is intimately associated with Rani Durgavati 
of Mandala (or Gorha) whom one of them initiated into 
the sacred lore and under whose advice she (though Gau- 
daksatri by caste) was married to one Jadorao (a Naga- 
bansik^tri) who subsequently became disciple of one of 
the brothers. Tradition says that Ranidurgavati incurred 
their displeasure by her disparaging remarks about their 
favourite pupil Raghunandana and consequently they left 
her place. Tradition is also responsible for the statement 
that they returned ro Raniduragavati with a large number 
of elephants presented by the Raja of Bastara and Rani- 
durgavati ' came out of her palace to receive and honour 
them, especially as she felt humbled on account of her 
having taunted them (when they were leaving her) saying 
how many elephants would they bring from elsewhere. 
The brothers are said to have been invited to Akbar’s 
court at Delhi, where they distinguished themselves in 
disputation. Akbar presented them with the sanad grant- 
ing the principality of Mithila which was their native 
land. 

Tradition states that Mahesa Thakkura and his 
brothers were reluctant to accept the grant from a Non- 
Hindu king but Mahesa' s pupil Raghunandana took up 
the sanad and subsequently presented it to him as Cxum- 
daksind (present to a teacher or preceptor). But Mehga, 
Thegha and Damodara Thakkuras are said to have re- 
paired to Bastar, Mandala and Ratnapura in the Central 
Provinces where they were granted large jagirs and anui- 
ties and MaheSa Thakkura alone settled down in Tirhut 
and got possession of the country after some fight with 
the former ruler (traditionally called Darbhangi Khan). 


I Perishta (translated by Briggs) describes Rani Durgavati of Garha's fight 
with Akbar’s general in the course of which she lost her life, Cf Heristha’s History 
of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, translated by Briggs, Vol. II, pp 
217 and 218. 
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He is said to have brought the image of deity Karkali 
from near Jabbalpur and to have established it at Dar- 
bhanga. 

Thus it is believed generally that Mahesa Thakkura 
got his Raja from Akbar and it is said that an old inscrip- 
tion confirms this belief and assigns the event to 1556 
A.DJ 

According to tradition Mahesa Thakkura died in 1569 
A.D. leaving behind him four sons, the eldest Rama Can- 
dra Thakkura having died unmarried in his father's life 
time. On the death of Mahesa Thakkura his second son, 
Gopala Thakkura succeeded him as eldest surviving son 
1569-1581. The most important event traditionally known 
of Gopala Thakkura’ s time was his conquest of the Pem- 
mara Rajaputas of Bhaur which they eventually evacuat- 
ed.^ Another important event of Gopala Thakkura’s time 
was the settlement of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by Raja 
Todar Mall in or about the year 1580.'^ Gopala Thakkura 
soon retired to Benares and was .succeeded by his brother, 
Paramananda Thakkura, the fourth .son of Mahesa Thak- 
kura. Shortly after Paramananda Thakkura also died 
without issue and was succeeded by his younger brother 
Subhankara Thakkura, the fifth and last son of Mahesa 
Thakkura. In his time the seat of the family was chang- 
ed from Bhavr to Bhawarah near Madhubani. He is 


1 It is said that there is the following inscription on a piece of stone in the 
Dhanu§akupa (well) near Janakapura in the Nepal territory. Cf. introduction to 
Vacaspati Misra’s Khandanoddhara, Benares edition (Medical Hall Press), 1909: — 

^ ^ ^ II 

jIHtw fkf%, xm 1 

filjsr ^ h 

wm I 

II 

This and others mentioned hereafter are old couplets heard in Tirhut the 
author of which is not known. 

8 Cf page 352 of Ain-I-Akbari by Abul Fazl Allami translated by H. Bloch- 
mann, Vol ; I Calcutta 1873 edition and also page 50 of Riyazu-S-Salatin M. 
Abdus Salam, Calcutta, 1902 edition. 
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traditionally known as step brother of Gopala Thakkura. 
Tradition calls him very chivalrous and brave. ^ He is 
said to have founded the town of Subhankapur near 
Darbhanga. 

After Subhankara Thakkura came Purusottama Thak- 
kura, his eldest son (1617-1641). 

Tradition, in shape of well-known Pammar (ballad) 
sung in Tirhut says that Purusottama Thakkura was in- 
vited by the Imperial Revenue Collector who came round 
to collect tribute, at Killaghat in Darbhanga, and then 
treacherously murdered. His bod}^ was burnt according 
to Hindu rites, and then his widow went to Delhi and 
made complaint to His Majesty the Emperor Jahangir, 
and as result thereof, the Governor, who murdered her 
husband, was condemned to death. She ascended the 
funeral pyre with her husband’s sandals at the bank of 
the Jamuna at Nigambodha ghat at Delhi and thus be- 
came sati. It is also traditionally stated that Purusotta- 
ma Thakkura’s step brother Narayana Thakkura succeed- 
ed him but this statement is not borne out by literature. ' 
Sundara Thakkura, the seventh son of Subhankara 
Thakkura, succeeded Purusottama Thakkura (1641-1668). 
He is traditionally known to have been very handsome 
Sundara Thakkura was succeeded by his eldest son 
Mahinatha Thakkura (1668--1690). He is traditionally 
said to have engaged in a fight with Raja Gaja Simha of 
Simraon * and is said to have put down the inhabitants of 

^ I 

2 Cf. Genealogical table attached to case Maharaja ICumara BavSudeva Siriiha, 
Appellant, versus Maharaja Rudra Siiiiha Bahadur, Respondent, on page 271 of 
the Report of Cases determined in the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Vol : 
VII, containing the reports from 1841 to 1848, Printed at Bhawanipur by J^ri 
Natha Banarjee and Brothers Book-sellers and Publishers, 1875 edition. 

I 

I 

ttfk 55^ ^ fl ^ fl 

28 
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Moranga north-east of Purnea. Mahinath Thakkura is 
said to have been a good patron of Maithili literature and 
is said to have encouraged Lochan Kavi who wrote Raj 
Tarangini which describes the social conditions of the time 
and also Naisadha Kavya, copies of which exist in the 
Darbhanga Raj lyibrary. 

This Simraon may have been a seat of the Raja of 
Bettiah. ' 

Mahinatha Thakkura was succeeded by his brother 
Narapati Thakkura (1690-1700). Narapati Thakkura 
died in 1700 and was succeeded by his eldest son. Ragha- 
va Simha who remained in possession of the Raj till 1739 
and was the first Raja of the line who adopted the sur- 
name of Simha instead of Thakkura. lie is said to have 
engaged in a sanguinary battle with Raja Dhruba Siiiiha 
of Bettiah."^ His wife is traditionally known to have 
burnt herself on her husband’s funeral pyre. 

About 1720 A.D. Ali Vardi Khan, the then Deputy 
Governor of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, conferred the title 
of Raja on Raghava Simha. Raghava Sifiiha is said to 
have acquired the mukarrari lease of Sirkar Tirhut at 
one lakh of rupees annually, as fresh settlement of the 
old grant. He also paid an annual nazrana (salami) of 
50.000 rupees to Raja Dharanidhara, the Nawab’s Dewan 
and remained in quiet possession and enjoyment of that 
Sirkar till, at the instigation of Ekanatha Thakkura, 
nephew of Raja Raghava Siriiha and great-grand-son of 
Subhaiikara Thakkura (by his second sonNarayana Thak- 
kura who died in his father’s life time), and hearing from 
him of all the Raja’s (Raghava Simha’ s) enormous profits. 


^ ^ M i( 

TO 5 ^^ TO ^ 11 a h 

I For an account of Simraon dynasty Cf. Part III and for that of Bettiah 
Appendix E. 

* iTTO TO ffrfx XX I 

fxfiwTxft ?frfx 11 

t xxt rixx TO I 

xjfr TOf XTO xrrx f^rfx xtxit 11 
xffV TOW rixt w? xw x’Cr tow i 

^ mrwrtw ^ to xtott ^ 11 

It is said that Sardar Khan was a servant of R^ja Raghava Siiiiha. 
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Ali Vardi Khan seized his property amountaing to ten or 
twelve lakhs and carried all his family as prisoners to 
Patna. The Raja at first fled, but at last surrendered 
himself and was ordered back to Tirhut as a Revenue 
Collector and a grant of sadui ‘ (2 per cent on the collec- 
tions) was given to him on condition that he should do 
justice and relieve distress ; that he should put the 
country in a flourishing state and keep it so ; that he 
should supply the raiyats with the necessaries for cultiva- 
tion, and be equally answerable to Government for the 
revenue collected through his dependents as for those 
immediately under his own superintendence.^ 

Tradition says that Raja Raghava Siriiha fought a 
battle with a Raja called Bhupa Siriiha, who was residing 
in Pargana Pachmahala in Nepal Tarai. Nepal had many 
petty chieftains in those days. Bhupa Siriiha was killed 
in the battle. 

But the most important event of Raja Raghava 
Sithha’s time as traditionally known and as preserved in 
the poems of Lai Kavi (and heard in Tirhut) was his fight 
with the usurper Biru Kurmi who was previously his ser- 
vant (Khansama) * Raghava Sirhha appointed him rev- 
enue collector of Mahal Dharamapur (in the Purnea Dis- 
trict) which was granted to Raja Raghava Siiiiha.* After 

1 An explanation of the word “ Sadui ” mentioned above seems necessary in 
this place. The word is derived from sad or sat (hundred) and dui (two) and 
means two per cent. 

According to some, sadui is the same as dasfurani or collection charges-— Cf, 
pages 44-45 of Stevenson Moore’s Settlement Report of the Muzaffarpur District 
(1892-1899) Calcutta, 1801 edition. 

2 Cf. page 44 of Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s Final Report on the Survey and Settle- 
ment Operations in the Muzaffarpur District (1892-1899), 1901 edition. 

^ She iTJu: Stwi'f wr ^ ftr i 

trflf TP* t*StT I 

* The present Maharaja of Darbhanga, Sir Rameswara Siiiiha has got a sanad 
of Dharampur granted to Raja Madhava Siriiha but there is a well known tradi- 
tion prevalent through out the district that the original grantee was Raja Raghava 
Simha. 

I have come across some private documents or sanads granted by owners of 
the Darbhanga Raj to their successors beginning with Mahinath Thakkura down to 
Partap Singh, purporting to show that the Raj of Tirhut, Pargana Dharampur, 
and all the Malikana Dusturi belonged to Darbhanga Raj 

But this account is in conflict with the deposition of Durajan Siriiha, son of 
Bira Siriiha, the Raja of Biraiiagara alias Dharamapur by Nawab Zafar Khan 
during the time of Emperor AURANZEB (cf. page 36 of Riyazu-s-salatiii by M. 
Abdus Salam, Calcutta, 1902 edition). 

The account of Dharampur Pargana given in the Gazetteer of Purnea, 191 1 , 
page 186, by D. S.S.o. Malley, is interesting : — 
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a few years Biru declared himself independent and ceased 
to remit collections to him. Thereupon Raja Raghava 
Simha had to send a large force to Purnea to subdue him. 
He subdued after the fight and the tradition has it 
that the Darbhanga family does not employ Kurmis as 
servants on account of Biru, a Kurmi having turned dis- 
loyal to his master Raghava Simha. 

Raghava Simha died in 1739 A.D. and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Raja Visnu Simha (1739-1743). On the 
latter's death in 1743, his brother Narendra Siiiiha (2nd 
son of Raja Raghava Simha) ascended the gaddi. It was 
during his time that Tirhut was subjected for a third time 
in 1750 to the revision of assessment by Ali Vardi Khan.' 
The most important event of his time was that Ali Vardi 
Khan’s forces came heavily upon this Raja on account of 
his habitual delay in payment of tribute and harrassed 
him.^ 

Tradition states that he was helped in this contest 
with Ali Vardi Khan, Nawab of Bengal, by the Narhan 


A pargana in the west of the district with an area of about 964 square 
miles. It is the property of the Maharaja oj, Darbhanpa, and is said to have been 
acquired by his ancestor Mahes Thakkura in the following manner. Mahes Thak* 
kura was priest of the Rajas of Tirhut. and, when they were conquered by the 
Bmperor of Delhi, sent his pupil Raghunandan Thakkur to — Akbar’s court. He 
gained Akbar’s favour by his skill in polemies and a lucky prophecy. He foretold 
a storm in which a tree, under which Akbar’e tent was pitched, would be destroy- 
ed. The tent was removed, and some hours afterwards the tree was rent by light- 
ning. Akbar there upon conferred upon Raghunandan the whole of Tirhut, or 
at least an income of two per cent of its revenues, which at his request, was 
transferred to his master, Mahesa Thakkura.” 

It may be noted here incidentally that the Statement that Mahe.^a Thakkura 
was a priest of the Rajas of Tirhut. is not supported by any local traditions preva- 
lent in Tirhut, all of which call him a priest of the Raja of Bastar in the C.P. 

* Cf Siyar-ul- Mutakharin, Vol : II. 

8 Being aided by the Afghans, Ali Vardi advanced with his forces against the 
tracts of the Rajahs of Bettiah and Bhawarah, who were refractory and turbulent. 
Their regions had never previously been trod by the feet of the armies of former 
Nazims, nor had their proud heads ever bended before to any of the former 
Subahdars Indeed, they had never before paid the imperial revenues and taxes. 
After fighting with them incessantly. Ali Vardi Khan became victorious and 
triumphant. Raiding and pillaging their tracts, Ali Vardi Khan carried off a large 
booty amounting to several lahs in specie and other effects, and settling with the 
Rajahs the amounts of tribute, presents and the imperial revenue, he raised an 
immense sum. The soldiers also were enriched by the booty, and the strength of 
Ali Vardi’s administration increased (Cf. page 296 of Riyazu-s-salating by M. Abdus 
Salam, Calcutta, 1902 edition). 

Bhaurah or Bhawarah is mentioned as the name of a Mahal in Sirkar Tirhut 
in the Ain-i-Akbari (Cir. 1590) Cf. p 156 rf the Ain i-Akbari, Vol: II, translated 
by Jarrett, Bibliotheca Indica edition, Calcutta, 1910. 

The remains of an old fort and tank built by Raghava Siiiiha are still pointed 
out at Bhowarah — pp. 55 and 210, Hunter’s statistical account of Bengal, 1877, 
Tirhut and Champaran. 
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family.^ Tradition is also responsible for the statement 
that Narendra Simha also helped the Subedar of Bengal 
and Bihar against Mustafa Khan, an Afgan leader, who 
had rebelled against him. 

The poet Lai Kavi of Magrauni in the district of 
Darbhaiiga in his poem has described the battle of Kan- 
darpi ghat fought by Raja Narendra Simha against the 
the forces, 5000 in number, sent by Raja Ramanarayana, 
Subedar of Patna, headed by Bhikhari Mahatha, who was 
accompanied by Salabat Rai at a place called Kandarpi 
ghat on Balam river in the district of Darbhanga. This 
force was sent to take khas possession of Tirhut from 
Raja Narendra Siiliha but the latter was victorious, as 
the force with its commander was routed." 


^ ?ifnr anr wr wfxx^ % 1 

iriH cn^ srir ^ ^irnr % ii 

% I ^xm^ x X 

mx wfiewr % 1 wftr 
lir % H xm^ 

wit Kifft % H Jnfm tw wSt ^ 

srfr^ fqrc 5 TT^ % II 

2 The following are the widely sung ballads relating to this fight. 
xi^iWf:}^ ^ w I 

^ ^ « 

ftr: ^XHTf ^ WT% ^ I 

^m^jx ?rrm 1 

f w ^xxi I 

^Tx 1 

f^JTW '^\x H 

w wwx ^r^T, ^ ^ ^ ih^t¥T 11 

^ t ¥¥¥ I 

^ ^IX ^ ¥T¥T ¥11^ H 
IWTI? t ^ ^X ^X ^ ¥¥!¥ I 

WT’Ciar xfx^J % K 

^T*?xrf|- 1 ^ Trfr wri¥ 1 

’ijxrfw wTf^¥ ^n^sr n 

9rrqnc ^rf % ^ xiw xv^ 1 
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On the death of Raja Narendra Simha in 1770, 
though his widow Rani Padmawati retained some sort of 
influence till 1778, the Raj in fact devolved upon Pratapa 
Simha, the adopted son of Raja Narendra Simha and 
eldest son of Eknatha Thakkura, cousin of Raja Narendra 
Siriiha. Raja Pratapa Siiiiha removed his family resi- 
dence from Bhawarah near Madhubani to Jhanjharpur 
about the year 1782.' 

Pratapa Simha died in 1783 and was succeeded by 
his step-brother and heir Madhava (alias Madho) Siihha.'^ 
He removed his residence to Darbhanga. It was during 
the time of Madhava Simha that steps for a permanent 
settlement of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were taken by 
Lord Cornwallis about the year 17QO. Raia Madhava 

WT ^ ^ H 

I 

W 3T3T H 

^ fq^: 1 

ijy qfr w 11 

I 

Htflr m II 

J The circumstances under which the transfer took place is described in some 
old poems : — 

<r^T Mnniir wfr 1 

^ nf fT wm H t II 

qrflir qT h 11 

% Tff wfk 3fT 

^ % II m 

^ % f^rf^ % II II 

t % 11 ^ il 

trqr 5STrf%^ qirt ^ wt1% 

%' H « II 

<T¥r jnrTir ^rfiT 1 

wrf% ^ ?rir 11 ^ n 

8 Madhava Siiiiha had four wives : by the first he had no issue ; by the 
second he had two sons, Kisuna Siiiiha who had died without issue in his father’s 
lifetime, and Chattra Siiiiha ; by the third he had also two sous, Kirata Siiiiha 
and Govinda Siiiiha ; and by the fourth only one son named Ramapata Siiiiha. 

It appears that the Emperor Shah Alam of Delhi addressed Madhu Siiiiha as 
a Raja in a Farman and it may be assumed that the title of Raja or Maharaja 
has become heriditary by prescription-Ghose’s Indian chiefs, Rajas, Zamindars 
etc., Part II, i88i edition. 
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Siihha declined to accept the terms proposed by the 
collector and the Board on the ground that due allowance 
was not made for his ''malikana'" and dasturant/’ He 
claimed either Malikana '' or dasturant '' all over Sirkar 
Tirhut. Now malikana means allowance to a dispossess- 
ed proprietor, i.e. one whose estate has been settled or 
farmed with some body else, and dasturant means an 
allowance due to a dispossessed mukarraridar. Raja Ma- 
dhava Simha claimed that the Rajship of the whole of 
Tirhut was conferred upon his ancestors by the Delhi 
Emperors along with the Sadui, i.e. 2 per cent of the 
revenue collected by him. Raja Madhava vSimha apparent- 
ly claimed that though he was not in actual possession of 
the whole of Tirhut, still there was a time when every 
part of Tirhut was either his absolute property or his 
mukarrari and so he was entitled either to malikana or 
dasturant. The component articles of dasturant as claim- 
ed by Raja Madhava Sirhha were three rupees upon each 
village yielding Rs. 100/ — aud upwards, one anna in every 
rupee of the revenue and two rupees per cent on the 
mufassal jama, all of which were conditional (Bashartea 
Malguzari and Khair Khah Sirkar on account of revenue 
and loyalty to Government). The Raja had besides the 
Nizamat dasturant a fixed dasturant from all lands not 
paying rent to Government amounting to Rs. 15,000/ — or 
16,000/ — . The collector did not acknowledge his claim 
and settled the estates in fairness with others on account 
of the Raja's recusancy but eventually in the year 1807 
under the orders of the Government of India the settlement 
of the present Darbhanga Raja was concluded with Raja 
Madhava Siiiiha on an annual rental of Rs. 152,053/-, 
excluding Rs. 41,282/- on account of his malikana and 
dasturant.^ 

Raja Madhava Simha died in 1807 and was succeeded 
by his eldest surviving son. Raja Chattra Simha, who 
rendered good services to Government at the time of the 
Nepal war in 1814-15 A.D. He was the first to receive 


1 Page 19 of Kerr’s Settlement Report of the Darbhanga District (1896-1903), 
Calcutta, 1904 edition. 

For a comprehensive account of settlement with Madhava Simha and his 
dasturant which showed his right of some sort over whole Tirhut cf. pages 
446,480-82 500 etc. of Fifth Report on East India Affairs, Vol : II by Firminger, 
Calcutta, 1917 edition. ^ 
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the title of Maharaja from Lord Moiro (Marquess of 
Hastings)*, which has since been granted by Government 
as a personal distinction to each successive proprietor of 
the estate and has been conferred on the present Maharaja 
Sir Rameswara Simha as a hereditary title. 

In the month of may i8ii while Maharaja Chattra 
Siiiiha was the proprietor of the estate, Kirata Simha, his 
brother (3rd son of Raja Madhava Simha) set up a claim 
and instituted a suit against him in the Patna Provincial 
Court of Tirhut to recover from him a third part of the 
ancestral property. On June 22, 1814, the claim of Kirata 
5 imha was dismissed. Then he appealed to the Sadar 
Dewany Adalat, but before the case was tried, Kirata 
entered into a compromise with his brother and withdrew 
the appeal on the ground of invalidity of his claim. Thus 
ended the first attempt of one of the members of the Raja 
family to break the impartible character of this ancient 
Raj.^ 

Maharaja Chattra Simha died on the 3rd of April, 
1839, leaving two sons Rudra Simha and Basudeva Simha. 
A few days before his death, the Maharaja in pursuance 
of the family usage executed a deed of gift by which he 
assigned the Eaj to his eldest son, Rudra Sitiiha, the 
younger son Basudeva Simha receiving a few villages for 
his maintenance and support as Babu. When Rudra 
Siihha took possession of the Raj, Basudeva Siriiha claim- 
ed a moiety of it alleging that the disposition of the 
property ought not to be regulated by the ktilachara or 
family custom, but by the Hindu Law. He accordingly 

1 Marquess of Hastings writes. “ After a durbar which I held at Calcutta, 
a rajah said to the public secretary. * This man knows what to say to us. You 
ought always to have a great sirdar at the head of the Government, — was of the 
weaver caste, and he could not flatter us with any thing he said ! I this day (the 
13th August, 1814) bestowed Khilauts on the Maharajah Mitra Jeet Singh and the 
Maharajah of Tirhut. The latter is of the older family, but I gave a precedence 
to the other on account of his personal character. I desired him to understand 
that my investing him with the dress of honour was not merely for his attachment 
to the British Government, but proceeded from my knowledge that he had made 
all the ryots under him comfortable and happy, a tenor of conduct which I wish 
to distinguish by that public applause. After the durwar, a dwarf was produced. 
He was seventeen years of age ; about the ordinary height of a child five years 
old, but of lighter make. His head was small, ai d his countenance good. There 

was nothinv* of that want of proportion which usually characterises dwarfs The 

Private Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, 1907 edition. Maharaja Mitra Jeet 
Singh aforesaid was the Maharaja of Tikari in Magadh. Maharaja Maheshwara 
Sinha is also said to have been addressed as Maharaja of Tirhut at the time of the 
conferment of his Khilat in 1891. 

2 Moore’s Indian Appeal, Vol. VI, page 168. 
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brought a suit in the Court of the sessions Judge of Patna 
against Maharaja Rudra Siihha on 22nd September, 1840, 
in which the estimated value of the property in suit both 
real and personal was stated to be Rs. 24, 46, 658-1-13-2^ 
(company’s rupees). In 1839 Gane^a datta Sirhha, son of 
Govinda Siihha, fourth son of Raja Madhava Siihha and 
brother of Maharaja Chattra Siihha, had also instituted a 
suit against his uncle Kirata Siihha and cousins, Maharaja 
Rudra Siihha and Ba^udeva Siihha. In the former the 
Sessions J udge held that Rudra Siihha was entitled to the 
Raj and that Ba^udeva Siihha was only entitled to main- 
tenance on the ground that the succession to the family 
property is regulated by the family custom; that the 
eldest son succeeds to the Raj, the younger sons obtaining 
sufficient landed property for their maintenance ; and 
that the Raj pays the Government revenue direct for 
them and they re-imburse it, the lands being assigned on 
condition that failing male issue, they revert to the Raj. 
The latter was also decided by the same Judge and dis- 
missed on the same grounds. There was an appeal in 
both suits, first to the Sadar Court and then to the Privi 
Council ; but the decision of the Lower Court was upheld 
in both the Courts. Their Lordships of the Privy Council 
held that in conformity with the long established usage 
of the family the title and estate had uniformly devolved 
entire for many generations and hence it was impartible. 
This decision which has settled once for all that the estate 
is impartible and that inheritance to it is regulated by 
primogeniture, has been instrumental in preserving the 
estate in its integrity and in making its proprietor the 
greatest land owner in Bihar.' 

Maharaja Rudra Siriiha died in 1850 and was succeed- 
ed by his eldest son Maharaja Maheswara Siiiiha who held 
the estate till i860. 

Maharaja Maheswara Siihha died in October, i860, 
leaving two infant sons, the eldest being LaksmeSwara 
Siihha. Maharaja Lak§mi§wara Siihha was born on the 
23th September, 1858, and was the 17th in descent 
from Mahesa Thakkura, the progenitor of this ancient 
Raja family. The MaharSja himself and his extensive 


Cf. O’ Malley’s District Gazetteer of Darbhanga 1907 edition, pages 144-14$. 

29 
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estates were at once placed under the charge of the Court 
of Ward which, during nearly 19 years, directed the edu- 
cation of the young chief, and most satisfactorily managed 
his extensive estate. Maharaja Laksmiswara Simha was 
first sent to the Ward's Institute at Benares and placed 
under the tution of Mr. Chester Macnaghten, but he was 
eventually brought back to Darbhanga where he was 
under the tutorship of Mr. Alexander. The valuable 
results of* the system of education followed with regard 
to the young Maharaja Laksmiswara Sirhha, are strongly 
testified to by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Steuart Bay- 
ley, who, as the head of the Court of Wards in Behar had 
ample opportunities of forming an opinion, which, in the 
course of his address at the Maharaja’s installation Darbar 
at Bankipore in 1830, he expressed in most encouraging 
terms..' 

The immediate effect of the litigation referred to 
above, combined with mismanagement, was to involve 
the estate in serious difficulties ; so that when Maha- 
raja Maheswara Siriiha died in i860 and the Court of 
Wards took charge of it for his minor son, it was 70 lakhs, 
in debt and the revenue was only 19 lakhs. Under the 
management of the court of Wards, the finances of the 
estate recovered, and 20 years later, when it was made 
over to the late Maharaja Laksmeswara Simha it was in 
a flourishing condition." 

Maharaja Laksmiswara Sirhha occupied the foremost 
place in the public life of Bengal and Bihar and was 
several times elected as a Member to the Imperial Council. 
He served as a Member of the Royal Opium Commission 
and was successively made a K.C.I.E.. G.C.I.E. He was 
a President of the British India Association of Calcutta. 
He was the founder-President of the Bihar Landholders’ 
Association and is still remembered for his manifold acts 


1 .The occasion of my asking you to meet me here to-day is one which has a 
special interest for me. I have, for many years, had the pleasure of knowing the 
young Maharaja of Darbhanga, and, at one time there was not a day in which his 
affairs did not occupy some portion of my time and of my thoughts. I have 
watched his education from boyhood, and his development into a man, whose 
abilities, manners, accomplishments and personal character eminently fit him for 
the high position he has to fill— and to whose future I may look forward as well 
calculated to reflect credit on the Court of Wards and on those gentlemen to 
whom his education has been entrusted." Part II of Ghose’s Indian Chiefs, 
Rajas, Zamindars Btc, i88i edition. 

* Pages 144-45 of O’Malley’s District Gazetteer of Darbhanga, 19.07 edition. 
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of munificence. He died in the year 1898 and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother the present Maharaja Sir Rarne^wara 
Simha. 

The present Maharaja has had a liberal education and 
a chequered career. He became a member of the Statu- 
tory Civil Service at an early age. 

He was for some time Assistant Magistrate and Col- 
lector of Darbhanga and Saran and Joint Magistrate at 
Bhagalpur and a member of the Bengal legislative 
Council. He was decorated with the title Raja Bahadur 
before he succeeded to the Darbhanga Raj. He takes 
keen interest in matters of public utility and was elected 
several times as a member of the Imperial Council by the 
non official members of the Bengal Council and twice as a 
President of the British Indian Association. He is also 
President of several Associations, Sabhas and Societies 
including the ‘'all India lyandholders’ Association" and 
is the hereditary head of the entire Maithila Community 
in North Bihar. All intricate and disputed questions 
appertaining to the social and religious life of the Mnithila 
Community go to him for decision and ruling which are 
final, and the power of excommunication from the commu- 
nity rests with him. This leadership in the case of the 
Maharajas of Darbhanga is recognised for the last 300 
years. He is the life President of the Bharata Dharma 
Mahamandala, the All-India Religious Association of 
Hindus with which the leading Hindu Ruling Chiefs are 
also concerned. His relation with the leaders of the 
Muhammadan and other communities in India is such as 
to show that he enjoys the confidence and esteem of not 
only the Hindus by whom he is held in high respect 
throughout India but also of the Muhammadans and 
others. He worked as a member of the Police Commission 
in 1905 and distinguished himself by his zeal for the Hindu 
Universitj^ by his extensive tours to collect donations 
from Indian Princes and others and by his own donation 
of rupees five lacs. He has worked for a full term of 5 
years as a Member of the Bihar and Orissa Executive 
Council and has won the esteem of all concerned official 
and non official. He has been decorated with K.C.I.E., 
K.B.E., by Government surely in recognition of his 
services. He was honoured with the hereditary title of 
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^‘Maharajadhiraj,’' and while conferring the title, Sir 
Edward Gait at his Patna Durbar in December, IQ20, 
stated that the Maharaja was descended from ancestors 
possessed of absolute powers. 

It may not be out of place to discuss the nature of 
the grant made by Emperor Akbar to Mahesa Thakkura, 
the founder of the Darbhanga Raj. The question has 
been often asked whether Mahesa Thakkura was appoint- 
ed merely a revenue Collector of Tirhut on a certain 
commission or whether he was granted entire control over 
the internal adminstration of Tirhut, subject, of course, to 
the payment of the Imperial revenue to the Emperor. I 
have already mentioned the traditional saying '' as gang 
ta sang, as kosh ta ghosh which means that Mahesa Thak- 
kura got the grant of the whole country comprised within 
the boundaries from the Ganges on the South to the 
mountain on the North and from the Kosi on the EavSt to 
the Gandak on the West. But it is quite possible when 
Sircar Tirhut was given to Mahesa Thakkura, other zamin- 
dars existed with a few villages given by grant either by 
the Pathan Emperors of Delhi or by their representatives in 
the province. There is little doubt that Mahesa Thakkura 
had the bulk of the Sircar Tirhut. There is a tradition 
that villages were settled with other proprietors or Raj 
Vassals under the permanent settlement in the district 
of Muzaffarpur and even Champaran, that formerly belong- 
ed to the Darbhanga Raj. Some grants of lands in these 
villages made by the Rajas of Darbhanga are still to be 
found to show that these villages belonged formerly to the 
Darbhanga Raj, I have heard this from several sources 
and have also seen some papers which corroborate this 
statement. 

It is a pity that inspite of my best efforts I have not 
been able to see any sanad granted previously to Raja 
Narendra Simha’s time, and it is difficult to guess at the 
nature of the power exercised by the Raja of Darbhanga 
from Mahesa Thakkura down to Raghava Sirhha. Regar- 
ding absence of records it is said that when the Raj was 
taken away by the Collector of Tirhut from Raja 
Madhava Simha and he had to run away, a number of old 
family documents were lost and also many valuable 
records were lost during the Court of Wards regime as 
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these records along with some ancient jewellerj'^ were taken 
away by some dismissed old servants. 

There seems little doubt that Mahe^a Thakkura took 
the place in Tirhut formerly occupied by KameSwara 
Thakkur family ' and therefore the grant made by Akbar 
to Mahe§a Thakkura must have been of the same nature 
as the grant of Tirhut made by Firoz Shah Toghlak in the 
beginning of the 14th century to Kame^wara Thakkura, 
especially as the grant to Mahesa Thakkura was made not 
long after the dissolution of the Kameswara dynasty in 
Mithila. It was natural that a Brahmana should succeed 
a Brahmana, especially as the population then consisted 
mainly of Maithila Brahmanas. 

The Ain-i-Akhbari which was written by Abul Fazal 
during the life time of Emperor Akbar and which des- 
cribes the state of things in India about the year i69(> 
does not mention the grant to Mahesa Thakkura, and 
the first historical mention of the Darbhanga Raj is to 
be found either in Sair-ul-mutakharim or in the Riazul- 
salatin'^ both of which belong to the 1 8th century. These 
are urged as arguments against the assumption that the 
owners of the Darbhanga Raj had absolute powers for the 
management of Tirhut vested in them. It is often said 
that they were mere revenue collectors or Jagirdars to 
start with, and that there was no semblance of Rajaship. 
But it may be argued with some force that if there is no 
mention of the Daibhanga Raj either in Akbar-Nama or 
Ain-i-Akbari or Jahangir-Nama etc. there is nothing on 
the other hand exactly to show how Tirhut was managed 
after the disruption of the Kameswara dynasty. We hear 
of Govenors of Tirhut, but we are not told if these 
Governors governed Tirhut without any intermediary 
Raja. It is also known that about the year 1661, i.e., 
about 54 years after Akbar’ s death, there was a special 
Fauzdar (military governor) of Darbhanga (Mirza Khan) 
who assisted Daud Khan, the Governor of Patna in inva- 
ding Palamau.* But even this does not illuminate mat- 


1 C£ Account of the Kameswara dynasty in Mithila in part, III of this work, 

2 The Ain-i-Akbari gives an account of all the literary men of Akbar’s time. 
It mentions some Bengali of literary fame but there is no mention of Mahesa 
Thakkura. 

3 Page 39 of Sarkar’s History of Auranzeb, Vol: III (M. C. Sarkar and Son’s 
edition). 
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ters much, for it leaves us to wonder who really exercised 
magisterial functions etc. about that time. The cumula- 
tive effect of all these considerations is that Mahe^a 
Thakkura took the place of Kameswara Thakkura after 
the dissolution of the latter's family about the year 1525. 
The quotation I have made previously from Riyazu- 
salatiii would fully jubtify the inference that the Rajas of 
MaheSa Thakkura' s family often proved recalcitrant in 
payment of revenue to the Imperial officers and they 
could do so with impunity. They did not even acknow- 
ledge their allegiance to the Government. This points to 
their knowledge of the obsolute power vested in them, and 
shows that they were bound to the crown only so far as 
they had to pay the Imperial revenue and that they look- 
ed after all the internal affairs themselves. The condi- 
tions of administration laid down by Ali Vardi Khan for 
Raja Raghava Siiiiha, already mentioned, such as doing 
justice, relieving distress, putting the country in a flourish- 
ing state and keeping it so mean unmistakably the ruling 
power and this is a strong evidence of the powers 
enjoyed by them. The previous pages record some of the 
important fights in which they took part. It would 
appear, however, that it was only at the time of Nawab 
Ali Vardi Khan and his successor that the Nawabs of 
Murshidabad on whom Imperial authority had devolved 
owing to anarchy prevailing at that time that they tried 
their best to strip the Raja of Tirhut of their powers and 
privileges. 

Unfortunately the copies of the Rubakars relating to 
Darbhanga Raj ‘ at the time of the Decennial and Perma- 
nent Settlements are not available or accessible, nor are 
several decisions of the Provincial courts at Patna bear- 
ing on the Darbhanga Raj to be had.' But one fact is 
very conspicuous and it is that Maharaja of Darbhanga 
is the only Maharaja in Bihar who was called the Maha- 
raja of a sircar (i.e. a district) i.e. of Tirhut '^ excepting 

1 Papers mentioned in Macnoughton’s Select Reports, Vol. VII, page 273 would 
be very valuable if found. I have not been able to find them. 

2 Cf. Moore’s Indian Appeals, Vol : VI, pages 164, 168, and 18 . 

The name Raja of Tirhut has been applied to the Rajas of Darbhanga from 
the early periods. Reference may be had to page 479 of the Fifth Report on East 
India Affairs, Vol: II by Firminger, Calcutta, 1917 edition. 

Also Cf. Macnoughton’s Select Reports, Vol: VII where the word Raja of 
Tirhut appears : also Cf. Moore’s Indian appeals, Vol VI, p. 188. Reference may 
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perhaps the Raja or Maharajas of Bhojpur and Cham- 
paran.' 

The contention that the whole of Sarkar Tirhut was 
granted to Mahesa Thakkura is borne out by the fact 
that the pargana of Dharampur so far as in the Purnea 
district, but included in the ancient boundaries of Tirhut 
has almost, from the beginning, been in the possession of 
the Darbhanga Raj, though I have not been able to 
trace the exact date when it came into the possession of 
the Raj.* 

As far back as 1785, their Lordships of the Privy 
Council have called the Darbhanga Raj a Principality 
and quite separate from the minor grants attached to it. 
They have also defined the Principality as a sovereignty 
or a subordinate sovereignt3^ which in its very nature 
excludes the idea of division in the sense in which that 
term is used/ They also held that the Darbhanga Raj was 
an ancient Raj with its own vassals or tenants and that 
its proprietors were rulers and that the whole of Sircar 
Tirhut was granted to Mahesa Thakkura to whom all the 
Zamindars in Tirhut were responsible, but who was alone 
responsible to the Imperial Government.^ Further it 
appears that the Raja of Darbhanga used to collect 
revenue from the then existing Zamindars who were under 
them and pay tribute direct to the Imperial Government 
on that account and further they gave lands as free-gifts 
to the priests relations, and others, some of which still 
exist as such. There is ample evidence of the above. 
Besides these two kinds of lands there were also some 
lands in their khas possession, of which they used to 
collect the charges direct from ryots. At the time of set- 
tlement only lands in their khas possession were settled 
with them and claims for the rest disallowed. All this 
confirms the idea that Mahesa Thakkura got his sanad as a 
ruling Chief from the Emperor Akbar,'' and the power of 


also be bad top. 26, Purneah Settlement Report (1908) by Byrne. A resolution 
of the Governor-General in Council, 1779, has been quoted, in which reference 
has been made to the Zamindar of Tirhut.” 

• Cf. appendix which gives an account of the Bettiah Raj. 

2 Moore's Indian Appeals Vol: VI’, page 178. 

Do. Do pages 188-192. 

♦ Do. Do. page 187. 

6 Moore's Indian Appeals Vol : VI, page 188. 

« It is now recognised, however, on all hands that the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
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a Chief was enjoyed for a long line by his successors in the 
Raj. 

In fact, it will be clear from the foregoing that there 
was a time when the Rajas of Darbhanga were in posses- 
sion of the whole of Sircar Tirhut (now divided into the 
districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga), either as farmers, 
Mokarraridars or as proprietors and that to start with, 
Mahe§ Thakur got the grant of the whole of Sircar 
Tirhut.' lu any case it is admitted on all hands that, at 
the time of the Decennial and Permanent Settlement about 
the year 1790 A.D., the whole of Sircar Tirhut was in some 
way or other in actual possession of Raja Madhu or 
Madhava Simha of Darbhanga, though it is said that he 
was only a farmer in respect of the major portion of Sircar 
Tirhut.^ But it is admitted that he was the Sadar Malgu- 
zar or Zamindar," i.e. he used to pay revenue for the whole 
of Sircar Tirhut to Government. It is also said that the 
Rajas of Tirhut, i.e. of Darbhanga. used to oblige their 
favourites and relatives by grants of land. But it is 
clear from correspondence about Raja Madhu or Madhava 
Simha of Tirhut,* i.e. Darbhanga, that while he asserted 
that he was the overlord of proprietors of the whole of 
Sircar Tirhut, the local revenue authorities of the time 


is the head of the Srotri3'a sect of Maithila Brahmanas in Tirhut. Ghose’s Indian 
Chief, Rajas. Zamindars etc. Part III mentions that (i) the title of Raja was the 
hereditary title for this family (2) the whole of Tirhut was under the Raj for a 
certain jama. 

1 This may seem to be in conflict with para. 2 of Mr. Kerr’s Pinal Report on the 
Survey and Settlement Operations in the Darbhanga District (1896-1903) where it 
is Stated that Mahes Thakkur got the grant of what are now the Darbhanga Raj 
Estates. Traditions and every thing point to the fact that he got the grant of the 
whole of Sircar Tirhut and not only of what are now the Darbhanga Raj Estates. 
It may be noted that in the same paragraph it is stated that Mahes Thakkur who 
is said to have come from Jabbalpur took service as a priest with the de.scendants 
of Raja Siva Simha who still exercised a nominal supremacy over Tirhut but as they 
collapsed before the advancing Muhammadan power, Mahes Thakur managed to 
get Akbar to confer upon him the grant of what are now the Darbhanga Raj Estates. 
The statement above, if correct, points to the fact that Mahes Thakkur was set in 
authority over the whole area (i.e. Sircar Tirhut) formerly in possession of Siva 
Simha (i.e. the Kameswar dynasty). Local traditions, however, in Tirhut call 
MaheSa Thakkur a priest of the Raja of Bastar and not of the Rajas of Tirhut, i.e. 
Kameswar family. 

* Cf. pages 39-49 of the Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Opera* 
tions in the district of Muzaffarpur (1892-1899) by C J. Stevenson Moore. 

8 Those who were held responsible to Government for the revenue of several 
villages or parganas were called Zimmadars or Zamindars or Malguzars. 

Cf. **Sahihu-i- Akbar " by Sarupchand, pp. 314-15, by Elliot Vol. VIII, London 
edition, 1877. 

4 It is remarkable that in the revenue proceedings regarding the Decennial 
and Permanent Settlements, Madhu Simha has been referred to as a Raja of Tirhut. 
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appear to have lent themselves to the other extreme and 
denied that he was proprietor of any land at all in the whole 
of Sircar Tirhut. Raja Madhu Simha accepted settlement 
after his infructuous efforts extending over twenty years for 
recognition as proprietor of the whole of Sircar Tirhut and 
this very fact shows inherent belief or conviction regarding 
his rights over Sircar Tirhut though the whole of Sircar 
was not settled with Raja Madhu or Madhava Simha at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement, yet allowance for 
Malikana or Dasturant made in his favour under the 
orders of the Government of India would go to show that 
the Government recognised that Madhu Simha had some 
plausible claim over the whole of the Sircar Tirhut. It is 
difficult now to ascertain without a close examination of 
all the proceedings of the then Collectors Messrs. Grand 
and Bathurst who conducted the negotiations for the De- 
cennial Settlement, how it came to be held that he was 
only a farmer in respect of a major portion of Sircar 
Tirhut. 

It will follow from the above that so far as Sircar 
Tirhut is concerned, the possessions of the Darbhanga Raj 
have decreased,^ and not increased, in this Sircar. 

It is often asked why Akbar made grant of Sircar 
Tirhut to Mahes Thakkur. But the reason is not difficult 
to understand. Akbar was a great lover of learning. 
There is nothing improbable in the tradition that Akbar 
presented Mahes Thakkur with Sircar Tirhut in token of 
his admiration for Mahe§ Thakkur's vast learning dis- 
played at his Court. It is also known that one Mahei^ Thak- 
kur wrote a Sanskrt history of a part of Akbar.'s reign.^ 
It is probable that this writer of Sanskrt history of Akbar 
was the recipient of Sircar Tirhut at Akbar’ s hand. It 
should also be remembered that Mahes Thakkur came 


1 Cf. Appendix VI. Chap. XVI. p. ly. of the Survey Settlement Report, Purneah. 
1908, wh'^re it is stated about Pargana Haveli in the Purnea district The 
huge property, covering an area of 2,000 sqr. miles, was settled with Rani 
Indrabati, daughter of Raja Madho Singh of Darbhanga and wife of Raja In- 
dranarayana. It was given as her dowry on her marriage to Raja ludranarayana 
who died childless.'* The above shows that the former extent of the Darbhanga 
Raj was very vast. 

2 Cf. V. N. Smith’s “ Akbar the Great Moghul,” Oxford edit. 1917, page 486. 
It is said that the Sanskrit history, preserved in the India Office, London, appears 
to have been written by one Mahe^a Thakkura about the year 1650 A'.D. , but it is 
probable that the manuscript preserved in India office is only a copy of the origi- 
nal written during the lifetime o| Akbar. 


on 
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into prominence and received grant of Sircar Tirhut soon 
after the dismemberment of the Kameswar dynasty of 
Brahmins in Tirhut about the year 1530 A.D.' and there 
is nothing improbable in the tradition that the authority 
vested in the learned Brahmana Mahesa Thakkur was of 
the same nature at that enjoyed by his predecessors of 
the Kameswar dynasty, 

Akbar's reputation as a liberal minded patron coupled 
with the fact that the Governor of Bihar, Hajipur and 
Bengal in those days was Raja Man Singh ^ of Jaipur, adds 
colour to the tradition that Mahes Thakkura was set in 
full authority in Tirhut with the help of Raja Mana 
Singha. 

I have also heard it asserted that the Maharaja poss- 
esses a Farman from a Mugal Emperor by which his 
ancestor Raja Pratap Singh was honoured with the title 
of ''IstekbaF’ which is interpreted to mean ''possessed 
of absolute powers.'’ Without seeing the F'arman and 
examining the context one cannot say how far this inter- 
pretation can stand. 

It may also be mentioned that there are two unpub- 
lished books to be found in the Darbhanga district viz. 
one by Gopal Jha and the other by one Sona Kavi. In 
both these books (date uncertain) several accounts (some 
of these of a miraclous kind) have been given of Mahesha 
Thakur and his family and it has been asserted that 
he got independent powers from Emperor Akbar. But 
though the dates of these works are not beyond doubt 
they serve at least as traditions of the origin of the Dar- 
bhanga Raj. 

The Bihar and Orissa Research Society " has dis- 
covered a judgment of a Mithila Hindu Court in Sanskrita 
dated Saka 1716 (A.D. 1794) i.e. it was written during the 
the time of Raja Madhav Simha of Darbhanga. This 
judgment decides possession of two rival Brahman families 
in Mithila or Tirhut over a slave girl and is of unique 
importance as it contains all the elements of a judgment 


J Cf. An account of the Kameswar dynasty. 

2 Cf. V. N. Smith’s “Akbar tie Great Moghul” Oxford edition, 1917, page 
24T. . 

^ Cf. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal's note in Bihar and Orissa Research Society Journal, 
Vol: VI., Part II, June 1920; also 24 C. W. N. CXLIX. 
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required bj' the Hindu Sastras.' It has recently been 
inferred from the judgment that Raja Madhav Singh and 
his predecessors were possessed of absolute powers iti 
in Tirhut. This inference in itself may not be very con- 
vincing but considered in light of all other facts relating 
to the Darbhanga Raj, it lends firm support to the belief 
regarding the absolute power once vested in this family.^ 


I a. Professor Jolly’s note. 25 C. W. N. Page CXUI 
For a detailed account of the stories prevalent regarding this family, see 
“ Khandabala Kulavinoda,” Darbhanga Raj Press, 1329 Fasli. It purports to 
publish a manuscript by one Gopal Jhaw said to have been a contemporary of 
Raja Narendra Simha. 



APPENDIX F. 


An Account of the European Factories for Indigo 
AND Sugar Manufacture in the Tirhut Division. 

Indigo was a product of North Bihar long before the 
advent of the British,' but its cultivation on European 

• There is abundant evidence in support of the belief that when Europeans 
first began to purchase and export the dye from India, it was procured from the 
Western presidency and shipped for the most part from Surat. It was carried by 
the Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the dyers of Holland. It wai the 
desire to secure a more certain supply of dye-stuff that led to the formation, in 
1631, of the Dutch East India Company, and shortly after to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East The succe-s of the Dutch merchants aroused 
the jealousy of Europe. The woad growers md merchants of Germany, France 
and England were threatened with ruin, and to protect them nearly every country 
passed edicts rendering the importation or use of indigo a criminal offence punish- 
able by death. 

In 1608 England learnt the art of indigo dyeing, and in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth its use was permitted along with woad. Curio asly enough this mixing 
of woad with indigo survives to the present day, and to meet this demand a small 
amount of the woad is grown here and there over Europe, and oven in England. 
The opposition to indigo was, however, so strong that it was again, on the pretext 
of being poisonous, prohibited, and in 1660, Charles II, had to procure dyers from 
Belgium to once more teach the English the art of using the dye. The effect of 
the persistent export of the dye from India, conducted by the East India Com- 
pany, had the effect of stimulating the Spanish, French, Portuguese and English 
colonists to make strenuous efforts to produce the dye in many countries outside 
India. And so .successful were they that for a time they ruined the ancient Indian 
traffic. But Mcl her.son (Hist. Europ. Comm. Ind. 1812, 200) speaks of the East 
India Company having voluntarily given up the importation of indigo into 
England “ in order to avoid a competition with the British Colonists in the West 
Indies and the southern provinces of North America. About the year 1747 most 
of the planters in the West Indies, particularly in Jamaica, gave up the cultiva- 
tion of indigo in consequence of the high duty imposed upon it; *’ '* The planters 
of Carolina and Georgia were never able to bring their indigo to a quality equal to 
that of Guatimala or vSt. Domingo.” But political difficulties occurred with 
America and France, and at the same time sugar and coffee had proved even more 
profitable in the West Indies than indigo. The impetus was thus given for a re- 
establishment of the Indian traffic and, as one of the many surprises of the indus- 
try, the province of Bengal was selected for this revival. It had no sooner been 
organized, however, than troubles next arose in Bengal itself through misunder- 
standings between the planters, their cultivators, and the Government, which 
may be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s famous Memorandum of 1837. 
This led to another migration of the industry from Lower and Eastern Bengal to 
Tirhut and the United Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry did not end, 
for. Just as indigo had ruined ** the Waid Herm,” so the researches of the chemi- 
cal laboratories of Germany threatened the very existence of any natural vege- 
table dye. They first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the safflower, the lac 
and the dyes of India, and are now advancing rapidly with synthetic indigo, 
intent on the complete annihilation of the natural dye. Opinions differ on 
many aspects of the present vicissitude ; meantime the exports from India have 
seriously declined, and salvation admittedly lies in the path of cheaper production 
both in cultivation and manufacture. These issues are being vigorously faced and 
some progress has been accomplished, but the future of the industry can scarcely 
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methods appears to have been started by Mr. F. Grand, 
the Collector, in 1782.' It is at least from that time that 
it begins to develop into an industry, and since then has 
very much increased in extent and importance. 

In a report dated 4th February, 1788, the Collector 
gave a list of 12 Europeans, not in the Honorable Com- 
pany’s service, residing within the limits of the Collector- 
ship of Tirhut, 10 of whom were said to have been in 
possession of indigo works.^ The names of 6 of them 
were James Gentil, G. W. S. Schuman, James Gellan, mana- 
ger of Peter de Rozario, a native Portuguese, John Miller, 
and Francis Rose. The last named forcibly set himself 
down in the midst of Raja Raj Ballab’s jagir in Tirhut 
and started indigo. In 1793, the Collector submitted a 
list of the indigo factories then in the district. Their 
number had increased to nine, and the records show that 
Mr. Neave, Judge of Tirhut, had to pay special attention 
to keeping them in order.' They were as follows: — 

help being described as of great uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclusively of natural versus synthetic 
indigo — Pages 668-69 of “The Commercial Products of India,” by Sir George 
Watt, 1908 edition. 

Only three years after his appointment as Collector of Tirhut, Mr. Grand 
wrote in 1785 

“ I introduced the manufacturing of indigo after the European manner, 
encouraged the establishment ot indigo works and plantations, and erected three 
at my own expense ”—(Cf. page 96 of the Muzaffarpur Gazetteer, Calcutta edition, 
1907, by I4. S. S. O. Malley. 

For an account of indigo during the East India Company regime cf. pages 
208-212 of Vol. I and pages 398-404 of Vol. II of the Good Old Days of Hon’ble 
John Company -by W. H Curey, Calcutta, 1906 edition 

It appears that the first English Factory founded in this part of the country 
between 1650-1700 A. D. was at J^ingia or Lalganj near Hajipur. It was a Salt* 
petre Factory. The Factory was established there though Singia was unhealthy, 
because it was close to Saltpetre and removed from the interference of the Nawab 
and his deputies at Patna, and still not far from Patna, The chief of the Bihar 
establishment lived at Singia-i*>CI«4xp. 53 — 4, Vol. I of the “ Early Annals of the 
English in Bihar,” by Wilson, 1895 

Also pp. 92, 122, 183, 290, 308, 320 and 368 of do. do. 

Vol. Ill, 1917. 

1 Paras. 867 to 875 of Mr. Stevenson- Moore’s Settlement Report of the Muzaf- 
farpur District (1892-1899). 

2 On the 24th December, 1792, the Collector received stringent oders to allow 
no European to hold lands, until he had first obtained the leave of the Governor 
General in Council ; and in subsequent records we accordingly find numerous 
applications for this permission. No doubt, this rule was part of the Company’s 
monopolizing policy; but it may be partly due to the new-comers having estab* 
lished their factories within the lands of the old ones, as in 1801 some planters peti- 
tioned Government to lay down rules which should prevent one factory from 
encroaching within another’s dehat, as constant quarrels and litigations were 
taking place on account of this practice (page 99 of “ A Statistical Account of 
Beng^ ” by W. W. Hunter, Vol. XIII, Trubner& Co., London, 1877 edition. 

8 All British subjects had to reside within 10 miles of some British settlement 
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No. of 
Works. 


Name, 


Name of the Proprietors. 


I j Daudpur ^ 

I ; Saraya ;■ 

I Dholi ) 

I Athar 

I Shahpur 

I Kanti 1 

I Motipur \ 

I Deoria 

I I Banara 

9 works, i 


. . William Orby. Hunter. 

.. James Gent il. 

. . Richardson Purves. 

. . Alexander Namell. 

. . Finch. 

. . Lewis Kick, etc., G. M. L. S. Schuman. 


In those times non-official Europeans were still under 
surveillance, and in the year 1799, a statement was fur- 
nished of the quantity of land held by them, for what 
purpose, from what period, and on what authority. It 
appears that the area under indigo in 1794 was only 767 
bighas 14 kathas, or 670 acres, for the whole of Tirhut. 
Now there is no less than 33,988 acres indigo, or 5*26 per 
cent of the cultivated area in the district of Muzaffarpur 
alone. In 1804, the Collector nibmitted another state- 
ment of the lands held by Europeans in the district of 
Tirhut in the year 1803. He reported that there were 25 
indigo concerns including the concerns of Daudpur, Sara- 
ya, Dholi, Athar, Shahpur, Kanti, Motipur, Deoria, Bha- 
warah, Muhammadpur, l^elsar, Piparaghat, Dalsinghsarai, 
Jitwarpur, Tiwara, Kamtaul, Chitwara, Pupri and Shah- 
purundi, but tlie area under indigo was only 586 bighas, or 
512 acres. Many concerns must no doubt have been just 


unless they held a special license from the Governor-General or the East India 
Company and no one could reside beyond the time specified in the license. No 
British subject in those days could acquire land without permission. Accordingly 
in 1793, Judge Neave ordered a Frenchman named Double (Donbal) or Dombal ? 
and one Thomas Parke who had settled at Saraiya and Singia respectively without 
such license, to quit Tirhut. He cautioned Mr. James Arnold of Dholi (who had 
beaten a brahmana) against all ill-usage of the natives.” The same judge had to 
ask Mr. James Gentil, Indigo Planter of Ottar, to appear by vakeel and not to 
address him personally on any subject when he was a party concerned, as his 
opponent might justly complain that the Judge had received extra-judicial infor- 
mation when he had no opportunity of doing the same (pp. V. and VI “History 
of Bihar Indigo Factories” by Minden Wilson, Calcutta, 1908). 
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starting, and from that time onward the increase of 
indigo cultivation grows very rapid. 

In October, 1810, the Collector, with reference to a 
project for giving planters credit at the public treasury, 
wrote a letter full of interest because it emphasises the 
advantages of the industry to the labouring classes who 
were even at that time presumably numerous and impov- 
erished enough to attract official attention. He wrote : — 
’ ''I am the more readily induced to suggest a remit- 
tance through the indigo-planters from an idea that Gov- 
ernment may at some future day if not immediately (as 
indigo is sometimes purchased on acccount of the Com- 
pany), wish to encourage Europeans in every species of 
commerce and to facilitate their means of circulating 
ready cash among the industrious and labouring poor of 
their vicinity, for the people that the indigo-planters 
employ are mostly men of this description, that is, culti- 
vators and labourers for daily and monthly hire. I un- 
derstand that not less, at a rough estimate, than from 30 
to 50 thousand souls receive their principal support from 
indigo factories of this district. 

That the Board may be able to form some idea of 
the benefit that the district derives from the number of 
indigo speculators, they have to observe that, let the 
speculator win or lose, acquire a princely fortune or die a 
pauper, the district is equally benefitted by his industry, 
and his struggles for prosperity do rarely succeed. Some 
of the planters, but I fear the majority of them, fail : 
however, whether the balance of their accounts are for or 
against them, the labouring poor and industrious cultiva- 
tors of their neighbourhood ever reaped advantage from 
their enterprising and persevering ardour in this which (to 
gentlemen not in the service or who have no particular 
profession or employment) seems to be a most enticing 
and fascinating pursuit. 

'^1 further beg leave to mention that there are about 
25 factories dispersed about the district ; that each fac- 
tory is supposed to employ about 3, 4 or 50,000 persons — 
men, women and children in — the various and progressive 
branches of their business, as preparing the land, plough- 
ing, sowing, weeding, collecting the seed for the ensuing 
year, bringing the plf^nts to the vats, and the different 
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processes in the manufacturing of the drug till embarked 
for the Calcutta market, where it pays a duty and is final- 
ly packed up for Europe, and I understand that one year 
with another, there is seldom less than 10,000 maunds of 
indigo sent to Calcutta from this district. 

Permit me still further to mention that each factory 
on an average is said to disburse about from 25 to 30,000 
rupees per annum in hard cash to labourers, raiyats and 
cultivators for some miles round their factories. This 
estimate shows that a sum possibly not less than 6 or 7 
lakhs of rupees is annually circulated in zila Tirhut by a 
few enterprising European Indigo-planters and that too to 
people who are most in want of such constant and certain 
aid — cultivators, day-labourers, and their families."' 

But in 1828 the pendulum had swung back, and the 
Collector suggested some restriction of the industry as 
desirable. He wrote: — 

“ Indigo cultivation has been increased so greatly in 
this district that I am of opinion, for the benefit of the 
district, some re.strictions should be put upon it. From 
the misunderstanding which has prevailed and still pre- 
vails amongst the European planters, disputes with one 
another are of very frequent occurrence : disputes have, 
however, of late occurred through descendants of Europ- 
eans embarking in indigo cultivation, chiefly, if not 
entirely, on native agency. For the peace of the district 
and welfare of the established planters it therefore appears 
highly desirable that the Government restrictions regard- 
ing the erection of factories by Europeans should be 
extended to the descendants of Europeans, and power 
be vested in the Magistrate to prevent engagements for 
the cultivation of indigo plant by other than the proprie- 
tor or proprietors of one established factory.” 

The Revenue Survey found in 1850, 86 factories in 
the district cf Tirhut (now districts of Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga). Several of them, which were then used for 
the manufacture of sugar, were subsequently converted 
into indigo concerns. Thus Aurai, then a sugar factory, 
and Deoria, partly an indigo and partly a sugar factory 
now manufacture indigo exclusively. In fact, it was at 
this time that sugar was finally superseded by indigo as 
the European industry of the district. 
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It may be mentioned here that on the European 
indigo planters mainly fell the duty of keeping peace and 
order during troublous times of the Sepoy Mutiny (the 
time of the Sepoy Mutiny, 1856-58). It may be justly 
asserted that it was by the influence and the vigilance of 
the European planters, which preserved the effects of the 
mutiny being felt in Tirhiit. 

It may be stated that the concerns of Dalsinghsarai,. 
Tewara, Jitwarpur (now in Darbhanga District which then 
formed part of Tirhut District) which were all founded 
before the close of the i8th century, were all at the time 
of Revenue Survey in a flourishing condition. In 1874 
the largest concern in Tirhut was Pandaul which with its 
out-works comprised an area of 300 square miles. 

The cultivation of indigo on European methods, 
which was started in Muzaffarpur by Mr. F. Grand, the 
Collector in 1782, does not appear to have been intro- 
duced into Champaran until thirty years later, when in 1813 
after the clovSe of the Nepal War, Colonel Hickley founded 
a factory at Bara. Soon after, the Rajpur and Turkaulia 
concerns were started by Messrs. Moran and Hill respect- 
ively, and later on, in 1845, Captain Taylor built Siraha. 
In those days, however, the main industry of the European 
planter was sugar and not indigo. The Collector in 1816, 
writing of the indigenous products of his districts, omits 
even the mention of indigo, but a successor, writing in 
1830, speaks of the authorities being '' able to avail 
themselves of the assistance of the indigo planters spread 
over a large extent of country.'' Sugar, however, conti- 
nued to be a flourishing industry, until about 1850, and 
the Revenue Survey of 1847 makes frequent mention of 
steam sugar factories scattered through several parganas 
of the district. There was one at Mirpur, now an out-work 
of the Motihari indigo concern. A few years later, 
however, sugar appears to have been entirely replaced by 
indigo. 

In Champaran, a backward district mainly split up 
into a few extensive zamindaries, the thikadari or farming 
system largely prevailed from the earliest times, and this 
naturally was the tenure under which the European plan- 
ters first acquired their interests in land. 

The advance of the industry was seriously threatened 

31 
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in 1867-68, when there was a strong demonstration 
against the cultivation of indigo, accompanied in some 
instances by acts of violence.' The causes of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the ryots were several. They objected 
to the unusual trouble and hard labour required for the 
successful production of the indigo plant, and felt that 
the rates being paid for its cultivation did not give ade- 
quate remuneration for the labour expended. There was 
a widespread knowledge that enormous profits were made 
from indigo, and they had a natural desire to obtain a 
larger share of them, while the high prices of food had raised 
the profits obtained from the cultivation of food-grains, 
and therefore made indigo still more unpopular than before. 
Further, they resented the harassment of the factory 
servants, who, besides committing various acts of oppres- 
sion, were alleged to be in the habit of taking a large 
percentage of the payments made to the ryots as their 
own perquisites under the general name of dasturi. Added 
to all this, there was an absence, on the part of the 
managers of factories, of that sympathy with the ryots 
which used formerly to be displayed by the old proprietor 
planters, who paid more attention to the well-being of 
their tenantry. 

The opposition of the ryots showed itself in a general 
refusal to sow indigo, and in some eases in the forcible 
appropriation to other crops of the lands already prepared 
for the cultivation of indigo. The first instance of such 
proceedings occurred in a village called Jeukatia, the 
ryots of which, in defiance of the contract into which 
they had entered with the Lalsaraiya factory, sowed their 
lands with cold weather crops; and this example was 
rai)idly followed by other villagers. As the interests of 
the planters at stake were very considerable, and it was 
necessary that they should receive prompt and final de- 
cisions on their complaints. Government, at their request, 
established a Small Cause Court at Motihari, with juris- 
diction over the entire district of Champaran, for the trial 
of all cases of breach of contract between them and the 
ryots. This court was composed of two judges, the one 
a Covenanted Civil Servant and the other a native gentle- 


f O’Malley’s Gazetteer of the Champaran District, 1907 edition, page 108. 
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man ; and these two officers were directed to sit together 
for the trial of all suits connected with the indigo question. 
The result of this measure was entirely satisfactory. 
But few suits were instituted, the mere knowledge that 
such a court was at hand to enforce promptly the pay- 
ment of damages for breach of contracts being apparently 
sufficient to deter the ryots from wantonly breaking them. 
At the same time, the demands of the ryots were met by 
concessions from the planters, whose bearing was most 
moderate and temperate throughout this trying period. 
Within nine weeks of the establishment of the court, the 
Lieutenant-Governor was able to put an end to its special 
constitution, leaving the native judge only to preside over 
it. Before it was too late to retrieve the prospects of the 
indigo season, all open opposition to the cultivation had 
ceased. 

The disputes between the ryots and planters had at 
one time threatened to become very serious. The local 
officers almost unanimously reported that the culti- 
vation of indigo had become very unpopular, and that 
there was not a ryot who would not abandon the cultiva- 
tion if he could ; and this state of things was ascribed as 
much to the insufficiency of the remuneration which the 
ryots received, as to the exactions, oppression, and annoy- 
ance to which they were exposed at the hands of the 
factory servants. Government was satisfied that time 
had passed when planters could hope to carry on an indi- 
go concern profitably by forcing on the ryots a cultivation 
and labour which were to them unprofitable ; and it was 
clear that in the altered circumstances of the time they 
must be prepared either to close their factories or to give 
to the ryots, in some shape or other, a remuneration which 
should make it worth their while to grow indigo . This 
necessity was recognised by the general body of planters, 
and they yielded to the pressure, raising the rate of re- 
muneration from Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per bigha. 

It was believed that this movement amojig the ryots 
was instigated by certain persons who had their own in- 
terest to serve ; and this belief appeared to be borne out 
by the fact that the open opposition to the planters 
was mainly confined to the estates of the Maharaja of 
Bettiah. The management of the Bettiah estate by an 
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English gentleman was said to have given rise to much 
dissatisfaction among the influential natives of the Raja’s 
household, whose opportunities of enriching themselves at 
the expense of the Raja had been restricted thereby ; and 
the combination among the ryots was said to have been 
got up by them, mainly with the object of involving the 
manager of the estate in difficulties, so that the Raja, 
disgusted with the management, might allow his affairs to 
revert to their former neglected condition.' 

Ten years later the financial embarrassment of the 
same estate resulted in the indigo industry being placed 
on a firm footing. Hitherto the planters had been able 
only to secure temporary leases of land, but circumstances 
now arose which gave them a more permanent and secure 
hold on the soil. By I876. the Bettiah Raj, owing to the 
extravagance of the Maharaja and the mismanagement of 
his employees, had become heavily involved in debt ; and 
as a means of extricating it from its difficulties a European 
Manager, Mr. T. Gibbon, was appointed. One of the first 
steps of the new manager was to ensure financial equili- 
brium, and the Guilliland House consented to float a ster- 
ling loan of nearly 95 lakhs, on the sole condition of subs- 
tantial European security. To satisf}^ this condition and 
cover the interest on the loan, permanent leases of villages 
were granted to indigo planters, and the industry was 
thus placed on a secure basis. Permanent rights in the 
land being assured, the cultivation of indigo was widely 
extended, until by the end of the 19th century no less 
than 21 factories, with 48 out-works, had been established, 
while the area under indigo was 95,970 acres, or 6*6 per 
cent of the cultivated area."^ 

The planters have shown their regard for organization 
from the beginning of their existence in Tirhut. It ap- 
pears that as early as 1801, the planters of Tirhut (Muzaf- 
farpur and Darbhanga), Champaran and Saran instituted 
a joint committee and framed rules of business. In 1837, 


1 C. E. Bucklaad, Bengal under the Eieutenant-Governors, Calcutta, 1901 

2 Pages 108-ni of Mr. O'Malley's Gazetteer of the Champaran District (1907 
edition). 

It is a sufficiently striking fact that in nearly half of the district of Champaran 
the indigo concerns exercise the rights of landlord. Under the term landlords are 
included, of course, all classes of tenure-holding as well as of proprietory right. 
Para. 531 of Mr. Stevenson Moore's Champaran Settlement Report, 1892-1899. 
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they held a meeting and framed an useful Code of Rules. 
Again in 1877, ^^ey formally established their association 
which they designated as the Bihar Indigo Planters* 
Association^ at Muzaffarpur and which came to be officially 
recognised by the Government. 

A report submitted by the Commissioner of Patna 
conclusively showed that the system of cultivation then 
prevailing involved an amount of lawlessness and oppres- 
sion, principally in the shape of extorted agreements to 
cultivate and of seizure of ploughs and cattle, which could 
not be tolerated. On receipt of this report, some of the 
leading planters as well as the officials of Bihar were con- 
sulted through the Commissioner. It was important to 
do nothing which would unduly excite the mind of the 
ryots, and to avoid any such agitation as might lead to 
breaches of contract and the general embitterment of the 
relations between planters and ryots ; and as some of the 
leading planters declared themselves sensible of the neces- 
sity of reform and willing to assist in the work, and for 
this purpose undertook the establishment of a Planters* 
Association, action on the part of Government* was 
postponed and the matter was entrusted to their hands. 
This body showed a sincere desire to place the relations 
between planters and ryots on a more satisfactory footing, 
and drew up a series of rules embodying very important 
reforms for the guidance of the members of the Associa- 
tion. Since that time it has always tried to maintain 
friendly relations both with the cultivators and Govern- 
ment ; and that it has helped greatly in advancing the 
development and prosperity of this part of the country. 
This is the more satisfactory when it is remembered that 
the cultivation of indigo is not very popular with the 


1 An account of the establishment of the Bihar Indigo Planters' Association is 
given in the Bengal Administrative Report of 1877-78. 

=2 The Bengal Government in *1877 intended to appoint a representative 
Commission for the investigation of the grievances of the ryots but dropped the 
idea on the establishment of this Association. The Secretary to Government 
wrote to the Association ; — 

“ In reference to the final paragraph of your letter, I am to say that as long as 
the association show their present willingness to meet the Lieut.-Governor’s views 
and get rid of the obvious blots on the system, the Lieutenant-Governor has no 
intention of interfering in any way or of doing anything which can hamper the 
planters in the conduct of their busine.ss. All he desires is that the law should be 
strictly obeyed, and that indigo planting should be carried on like other commerci- 
al enterprises without such frequent complaints over the necessity for Executive 
interference which have hitherto characterized it.” 
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ryot, as though it is raised on only a small proportion of 
his holding, indigo is not so remunerative as other crops 
which he might grow on the same land ; he does not like 
the constant worry of being supervised by the factory 
servants, and there is consequently the risk of friction 
with the factory. On the other hand, the planters have 
consistently shown themselves true friends to the cultiva- 
tors and labourers in periods of adversity. Their readi- 
ness to help the latter was very clearly shown in the 
famine of i%6-g7, and the value of their services at this 
time of distress may be gathered from the remarks of the 
Commissioner of Patna who wrote — “ The planting com- 
munity, as in 1873-74, proved to be of inestimable value 
in the crisis. In the former year many of these were 
stimulated by the prospects of pecuniary advantage; in 
1896-97 no such stimulus was offered; but at an early 
stage of the operations their services were offered gratui- 
tously — an offer which they more than redeemed. A Num- 
ber of them sacrificed time, ease and health to assist Gov- 
ernment, and many of them have been losers by their pub- 
lic spirited efforts. Yet the work has been cheerfully done, 
and the community have once more proved themselves 
invaluable to the administration. 

In 1896, Germany introduced its cheap synthetic 
(indigo) dye into the world market and the natural indigo 
industry of Tirhut received a set back so that its price was 
reduced from Rs. 250 to Rs. 150 a maund. The result even- 
tually was that the indigo planters were hard hit and the 
land growing indigo had to be put under “ Tobacco and 
Sugar.” The Indigo Planters’ Association was reconsti- 
tuted in 1905, and was christened as the “ Bihar Planters’ 
As.sociation ” with branches in the four districts and with 
special Sub-Committees for advising on the industrial ex- 
pansion, — manufacture and cultivation of sugar, tobacco, 
indigo, etc. Government have from time to time appoint- 
ed experts to advice them on the best methods of manufac- 
ture and cultivation of indigo, sugar-cane, etc., and fortu- 
nately for this industry, the German synthetic indigo was 
shout ut by the war towards the close of 1914. This stim- 
ulated interest in indigo cultivation in Tirhut once more 
on an extreme scale. But even now indigo can have only 
an uncertain future as it is most lively that the manufac- 
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ture of synthetic indigo will attract attention in England 
and the best hope for this industry in Tirhut lies in the 
preparation of the natural indigo into paste in which form 
the synthetic dye advantageously appears, and it is a good 
augury that experts are not late in taking this question 
up. 

In the year 1917-18 I,ocal Government passed a spe- 
cial Agrarian Act affecting the indigo and other industries 
in Champaran. By this the thinkathia right by which the 
planters used to claim 2 to 3 kathas for each bigha under 
the plough, for cultivation of special crops such as indigo, 
sugar, etc., by them, has been extinguished and European 
industries in Tirhut put on a commercial basis. This act, 
it may be' mentioned, is the result of an Agrarian Commit- 
tee appointed by Government in the and half of 1917 to 
examine the relations between the planters and their ryots 
to which Mr. M. K. Gandhi attracted their attention. 

It may be stated in winding up, that in spite of tlieir 
differences with ryots from time to time, the planters 
have nevertheless been a most useful and public spirited 
body. They have given education to the ryots in 
various directions. There are so many of the primary 
schools, dispensaries, roads, wells and tanks in Muffasi! 
Tirhut, which owe their origin to the influence of the 
planters. There was a time when they used to settle all 
the disputes and troubles of the ryots in a homely way 
without reference to the expensive law courts. The 
extension of sugar industry under their scientific eyes has 
considerably improved the economic condition of a section 
of the Tirhut tenantry. The installation of up-to-date 
plant by the European planters has given stimulus to 
Indians in some cases to take up industries on a large scale. 
As Thikadars the planters have been most regular payers 
of rent to the proprietors, and have saved many a zamin- 
dary family by loans and friendly advice. And their use of 
up-to-date methods of agriculture has been an example for 
others to follow. 

The name of the Tirhut Planters is associated with 
the Bihar Eight Horse. The genesis of the institution is 
that a number of them who guarded Muzaffarpur during 
the dark days of the mutiny in 1857-58, applied to 
Government for their constitution into a regular corps 
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which was sanctioned in 1861-62 with the designation of 
“Subah Bihar Mounted Rifles.” In 1886, Government 
appointed an Agent to look after their drills and their 
designation was changed into “ Bihar Light Horse” under 
a special Act under which the membership consisted of 
all willing and active Europeans and not only of planters, 
quite a number of them joined Lumsden’ s Horse (organized 
by Colonel Lumsden of the Assam Valley Light Horse) for 
service in South Africa in 1900. During 1914-18, many of 
them distinguished themselves in the war with Germany 
and during the same period the corps was changed into 
the Indian Defence Force under the Act of 1917. In 1920, 
they were constituted by another Act into the Auxiliary 
Force. 
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